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PREFACE 


This book completes my trilogy on 'the custom s .ancLid^s 
of the Moors, which is based on nine years’ experience among 
them in the course of more than three decades, the earlier parts 
being Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (1914) and Ttitual and 
Belief in Morocco (1926), published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

During all those years I have had as my constant companion 
my Moorish friend Shereef ‘Abd-es-Salam el-Baqqall, who has 
renderfjl me invaluable assistance in many ways. For the 
present work in particular I am also greatly indebted to the 
Shereef Siyid el-Haddj ‘Abd-Allah el-BaqqalT, a resident of 
Tangier, and to the scribe Si ‘Abd-es-Salam ben Ahmed ben 
Sllman from Andjra. 

I. beg to express my sincere thanks to Miss Agnes Dawson 
^for kindly reading over the English text and improving its 
stylo by various suggestions, as also to Professor Rolf Pipping 
for stimulating discussions on certain points of a theoretical 
character. 

In the Introductory Essay I have embodied the main part 
of the Frazer lecture on “ The Study of Popular Sayings ”, 
which was delivered by me on the invitation of the University 
of Glasgow and formed at the same time one of the two Evening 
Discourses at the British Association’s meeting in 1928. 

E. W. 


ViLIJl Tuscvlum, 
OUTSIDB TaITOIEB. 
3rd July, 1930. 
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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


^ = 6 . 

o = t*, pronounced is ; or, when immediately preceding a 
or 4 ^, and in Dukkala always, t. A doubled 
o == «*. 

= t, pronounced as ih in thing. 

pronounced as the French j \ or in Andjra often 
pronounced as the English j ^ \ or sometimes g, pro- 
nounced as g in “grand”. A doubled or 

j(w}ien resulting from an assimilation of the article) 
pronounced ddj ; see infra ^ p. 35. 

= c. A doubled ^ = ic. 

= ?• 

== b- 

= rf. 




d, pronounced as thin “ this ”, 



u- = 5. 

u- = ^ 
J>-d. 
J^ = /. 
J^ = d. 


i= 

^ = ey in the word **Andjra In Tangier this word is pronounced "Anjra 

> Bs in some names in the English text. 
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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


iJ = q’, or sometimes g, pronounced as ^ in “ grand 
d = A; ; oik, pronounced approximately as c& in the German 
ich, and representing a sound that is very frequent in 
Andjra. 

(S'=g, pronounced as g in “ grand 

J = /. 

( = m. 

0 = n. 

» = h. 

j when used as a consonant =: w, pronounced as u; in “ will ”, 
when used as a consonant = y, pronounced as y in “ yoke 
* {karma) = indicating that there is a slight interruption 
in the pronunciation of the two letters between which 
it is placed. 

The vowels in the transliterated text represent, at least 
approximately, the following sounds : 
a = the Italian a. 
a = a in “ fat ", 

(f = a sound between a and d. 
d = a sound between a and o. 
c = e in “ met ”, 
e = a sound between e and t. 

»■ = tin "this” 

0 = 0 in “ not ”. 

0 — the German 6 . 

« = M in “ put ”. 

A = a sound between u and o. 

The sign ' over a vowel indicates that it is long ; “ that it is 
long and accentuated ; ^ that it is very short ; ' that it is 
accentuated. 
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WIT AND WISDOM IN MOROCCO 

INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

I 

’ What is meant by a proverb ? A famous definition is that 
which was given by James Howell in his book, Paroimiografia, 
published in 1659 : he said that the chief ingredients which 
go to make a true proverb are “ sense, shortness, and salt 
He then omitted a most essential, and generally recognized, 
characteristic of a proverb, namely, popularity, acceptance, 
and adoption on the part of the people. But he was fully aware 
of it ; for he also says that proverbs may be called the truest 
franklins or frce-holders of a country ”, being traditional sayingsi 
precepts, and memorandums handed over from one generation 
to another. Of course, each of them must have had an author — 
we cannot believe in the spontaneous generation of proverbs. 
But, as Archbishop Trench observes in his little book on proverbs, 
the author may only have clothed in happier form what others 
had already felt and uttered. The proverb may have been “ the 
wit of one and the wisdom of many ”, as Lord Bussell put it ; 
and its constitutive element is not the utterance on the part of 
the one, but .the acceptance on the part of the many, whose 
sanction makes it a proverb.^ The same may be said of the 
accessions which the stock of popular proverbs in the course of 
time has received from literary sources. 

Another quality that has often been held essential to a proverb 
is figurativeness. The Latin proverbium indicates a saying in 
which a figurative expression is used in the place of the plain 
word — pro verbo — and there are other terms with a similar 

1 James Howell, Paroimiografia, Proverbs, or, old 8ayed Satoea and Adages 
(London, 1659). 

* R. G. Trench, Proverbs and their Lessons (edited by A. Smythe Palmer ; 
London, 1906), p. 16 sq. 
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meaning.^ But though some figure of speech may generally 
be foimd in the most popular proverbs, there are many sayings 
recognized as proverbs that contain no such ornament at all. 
This is admitted by Aristotle, who says in one chapter of his 
book on rhetoric that proverbs are “ metaphors from species 
to species but elsewhere also speaks of maxims as proverbs.^ 
On the other hand, there are few proverbs that do not in their 
form, somehow or other, differ from ordinary speech. The 
proverb contains some touch of fancy in the phrasing, it 
personifies inanimate objects or abstract conceptions, it is 
paradoxical, hyperbolic, pointed and pungent, pithy and 
epigrammatical, or it makes use of the antithesis or parallelism, 
or of rhythm, rime, alliteration, or puns. It is the form that 
gives most proverbs their salt. 

From these brief preliminary remarks I shall pass to a 
discussion of the proverbs presented in this book. A large 
number of them are sentences conveying a statement of a more 
or less general character which is either literally or metaphorically 
applicable to individiial cases; but the statement of some 
particular event, real or imaginary, may also be a proverb, 
though only on condition that it may be figuratively applied 
to other events reminiscent of it. Proverbs have become 
proverbs only by being used in definite concrete situations. 
For example, the assertions that there is a resemblance between 
parents and children (p. 98 sqq.) are not proverbs in the mere 
capacity of being theoretical truths ; and the saying, “ Muham- 
med 1-Qaisi’s descendants have been scattered ” (441) would 
not be a proverb if it were simply meant to represent a 
historical fact. 

The proverbial statements are expressive of all sorts of 
observations, opinions, and feelings, but an instructive tendency 
is common to most of them.^ They are very often, either 

^ See F. Seller, Deutsche Sprkhworterkunde (Miinchen, 1022), p. 5 sq. 

* Aristotle, Rhetorica, ill, 11, 14. * Ibid., i, 15, 14. Cf. ibid., ii, 21, 12. 

* In his excellent work, DetUsiche Spriehworterkunde (p. 2), Seiler defines 
proverbs as im Volksmund umlaufonde, in sich geschlossene Spriiche von 
lehrhafter Tendenz und gehobener Form 
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implicitly or explicitly, value-judgments. The proverb which 
says that “ the beauty of the man is in his intelligence, and the 
intelligence of the woman is in her beauty ” (3) is surely not 
a mere statement of the opinion that intelligence is a characteristic 
of men and beauty of women, but the essence of it is rather to 
emphasize the intellectual inferiority of the latter. Other 
proverbs are more directly derogatory to the female sex : 
“ Women are defective in understanding and religion ” (1) ; 
“ Women have been omitted by God from his mercy ” (2) ; 
“When a woman becomes old, nothing remains in her but 
poison and the colour of sulphur’’ {17). A typical form of 
valuation is to say that one thing is better than another : “ Work 
for the sake of the children is better than pilgrimage and the 
holy war” (174); “Learning is better than goods” (1750); 
“ Propriety gf behaviour is better than origin ” (246) ; “ A 
strange grave is better than an empty bag ” (517). Proverbs 
of this type often make use of antithesis : “ Your friend who 
is near, is better than your brother who is far away ” (282) ; 
“ The tar of respect is better than the honey of quietness ” 
(1024) ; “ The supposition of the wise man is bettor than the 
certainty of the ignorant ” (1747). In other cases, though less 
frequent, one thing is said to be worse than another : “ An old 
woman is worse than the devil ” (20) ; “ Fright is worse than 
a blow ” (1428) ; “ The wound caused by words is worse than 
the wound of bodies ” (1469). 

A valuation is also implied in those very numerous proverbs 
that speak of the consequences of certain events : “ Obedience 
to women makes one enter hell ” (83) ; “A marriage without 
children does not last long for men ” (160) ; “ Patience is the 
key of all well-being ” (1318). Such proverbs may consist of a 
complex sentence with a subordinate clause that is either 
relative, conditional, or temporal : “ He who does not travel 
will not know the value of men ” (513) ; “ He who has been 
bitten by a snake starts at a rope ” (1422) ; “ If he increases the 
number of his friends, he will remain without a friend ” (343) ; 
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" If tlie face disappears, no respect is left for the nape of the 
neck ” (453) ; “ When the cow falls down, the daggers are 
many ” (1163). Instead of the subordinate clause there may be 
a second assertive sentence preceding the other one : “ We 
played with the dogs, in the morning they became our cousins ” 
(1439) ; “ Eye does not see, heart does not suffer ” (132) ; “ I 
went to hunt, they hunted me ” (1257). Or there may be a 
second sentence which has an imperative as its predicate ; and 
if the imperative is affirmative the other sentence expresses 
certain consequences of its observance : “ Do good, you will 
find good ” (1225) ; “ Live humbly, you will die old ’* (1483) ; 
“ Say no from the first, you will have rest ” (1716). On the 
other hand, if the imperative is negative, conve 3 ring a prohibition 
or warning, the other sentence expresses consequences of its 
non-observance : “ Don’t take a wife who has money, she will 
treat you with arrogance and say to yon. Fetch water ” (37) ; 
“ Don’t marry a tall woman, she will embarass you in regard 
to clothes and drawefs” (57); “Don’t speak badly, about 
people, [if you do,] evil must overtake you or yomr c^dren ” 
(1496). In all these instances the sentence beginning with an 
imperative is, of course, by no means a mere substitute for a 
conditional clause ; but there are cases in which it is nothing 
else : “ Boil the water, you will find the foam ” (1185) ; “ Plant 
him, he will pull you up ’’ (744) ; “ (latch him [and] he will 
make you sad, release him [and] he will annoy you’* (198). 
Sometimes the sentence containing an imperative is equivalent 
to a concessive clause : “ Feed him (i.e. although you feed him) 
for a year, he will not give you dinner for a day ’’ (624). 

The consequences of events may also be expressed in proverbs 
containing two sentences which are logically related to each 
other in the same way as if they were joined together either 
by “ for ’’ or by “ hence ” : “ In work there is utility, it heals 
the wounds ’’ (570) ; “ [0] people, everything will satisfy you 
except money, as much as you have so much [more] you want ” 
(890) ; “ What has passed ^s died, it will be repeated no more ” 
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(1396). Here again one of the sentences may be imperative : 
“ Go with people without [doing them] harm, he who opens 
a door will have to close it himself” (1235) ; “Be upon your 
guard against it before it happens, and if it happens you are 
gone ” (197) ; “ Every one afar is a great deceiver, may he who 
ipakes a friend make a friend of his ne^hboui ” (542). 

When a proverb contains two or more assertive sentences 
they may express the same idea, one directly and the other or 
others figuratively, or both or all figuratively : “ An enemy will 
not become a friend, and bran will not become flour ” (353) ; 
“ People know people, and horses know their riders ” (258) ; 
“ Honey is not fat, and bSSna (an inferior kind of sorghum) 
is not food, and Shclha is not a language ” (503) ; “ Shaving 
embellishes the face, and the turban embellishes the head ” 
(1307) ; “ He who is dressed in other people’s belongings is 
naked, and he who is made satisfied by other people’s belongings 
is himgry ” (1061) ; “ Only your own foot makes you go, and 
only your own nail scratches you, and only your own eyelash 
weeps for you” (214). Much more frequently, however, the 
different sentences represent ideas which are not only different, 
but distinctly opposite to each other. Indeed, the predilection 
for the antithesis, or contrast of ideas expressed by the parallelism 
of strongly contrasted words, is one of the main characteristics 
of our proverbs. 

The strongly contrasted words may bo restricted to the predi- 
cates of the sentences. These may be contradictories : “ The 
white hair lies, and the wrinkles do not lie ” (51) ; “ He who 
rises gets tired, and the open mouth does not get tired ” (625) ; 
“ I know you, and my horse does not know you ” (1043). Or 
the predicates may be merely contraries, even though they may 
be popxilarly looked upon as contradictories : “ The cunning of 
women is strong, and the cunning of the devil is weak ” (12) ; 
“ The funeral is great, and the dead one is a mouse ” (1830) ; 
“ One day is in favour of you, and another day against you ” 
(1797) ; “ The beggar begs, and his wife gives alms ” (945). 
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In such cases the sentences may have the same subject : “ The 
camel does not sec his own hump, he sees only the hump of his 
brother ” (1510) ; “ He who has a big appetite takes it all or 
leaves it all ” (766) ; “He lived [and] acquired nothing, he died 
[and] left nothing ” (179). 

It may also be that the contrasted words are restricted to the 
subjects of the sentences : “ Ho who keeps his faith is a bringer 
of profit, and the faithless one is disgraced ” (1556) ; “ Ho who 
loves you wearies you, he who hates you kills you ” (435). In 
such cases the predicates may be identical ; “ Much of it makes 
one blind, and little of it makes one blind ” (121) ; “ The 
affliction does not last, nor will the enjoyment last” (1801). 
Here the antithesis is purely formal. 

Much more frequently the contrasted words include both the 
subjects or their attributes and the predicates. The latter are 
sometimes contradictories : “ He who has been broken by his 
parents will not be repaired by the saints, and he who has been 
broken by the saints will be repaired by his parents? (204); 
“ The empty river will not take you away, and the full one will 
not leave you ” (1421). But generally the predicates arc, like 
the subjects, contraries : “ Slowness comes from God and quickness 
from the devil ” (1325) ; “ The unlucky one is [always] unlucky, 
and the lucky one is [always] well ” (1685) ; “ Every one who 
ascends will descend, and every one who descends will ascend ” 
(1799) ; “ He who hates you will speak badly about you, and 
he who loves you will wish you good ” (1499) ; “ The words of 
an enemy make one laugh, and the words of a friend make one 
weep ” (308) ; “ The heart of the fool is in his mouth, and the 
mouth of the wise man is in his heart ” (1776). Sometimes the 
contrasted words are both the predicates and the objects of the 
sentences : “ That which you like you will not find, and that 
which you do not like you will find ” (1790). Or they may be 
the predicates and some adverbials : “ He eats with the jackal 
and weeps with the shepherd ” (1168) ; “ A man killed a lion in 
the wilds, and a man was killed by a mouse in the house ” (1686). 
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If the proverb consists of two complex sentences there may be 
antithesis between corresponding parts of the subordinate clauses 
as well as of the principal ones : “ As soon as the woman slave 
of the judge dies, all the people go [with her to the grave], and 
as soon as the judge dies, no one goes with him ” (454) ; “ If a 
rich man asks for children dollars come to him, and if a poor 
man asks for dollars cliildren come to him ”(168); “ If a wealthy 
man steals they say that ho forgot, and if a poor man forgets 
they say that he stole ” (866). 

In proverbs containing two co-ordinate statements one of 
them has sometimes the significance of a concessive clause : 
“ Riding on the donkey, and he seeks for him ” (1816) ; “ Wo 
taught them and had trouble with them ” (1612) ; “ A butcher, 
and he sups on intestines ” (955) ; “ The work is the black 
woman’s, and the fame belongs to her mistress” (419); “He 
remained fasting for a year and breakfasted on snails ” (24) ; 
“ [She is] foolish, and they said to her. Trill the zgdrU ” (13). 

Besides proverbs consisting of one or more assertive sentences 
there is another large group of proverbs, consisting of one or 
more sentences conveying a command, advice, or warning, 
expressed by an imperative. If there are two or more imperatives, 
both or all may be affirmative, or both or all negative, or one 
affirmative and another negative. I shall consider these different 
classes separately and begin with the first. 

The affirmative imperatives may express alternatives : “ Do 
as your neighbour does, or move from him ” (525) ; “ Believe 
him or leave him ” (806) ; “ Despise him who despises you, 
or throw him away from you ” (1253). They may be co-ordinate 
injunctions referring to the same situation ; “ Give your muz&na, 
and await your turn ” (769) ; “ If you meet a jackal in the 
morning, go back and sleep and say, 0 Approver, save me from 
the omen of the jackal ” (1687). Such injunctions may also 
occur in pairs in the same proverb : “ Try him and bring him 
near, try him and put him to flight ” (702) ; “ Stretch out your 
hand and follow it, draw it in and sit close to it ” (1042). The 
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imperative sentences noay be parallel injunctions referring to 
different situations : “ Know how to meet, and know how to 
part ” (760) ; “ Give it for the sake of God, and give it [even] 
to him who does not believe in God ” (994) ; “ May a friend not 
be covetous, and may a neighbour not let [his neighbour] 
starve ” (264). In such cases each imperative may be preceded 
by a conditional clause : “ If they get up, got up with them,' 
and if they sit, sit with them ” (593) ; “ If you see, say that 
you did not see, and if you find, say that you did not find ” 
(1706) ; “ If you have much give from your wealth, and if you 
have little give from your heart” (1045). The imperative 
sentences may be contrasting injunctions referring to different 
situations: “Face your friend, and turn your side to your 
enemy ” (307) ; “ Lend him at the opening of the fence, catch 
him in the open yard ” (1078) ; “ Settle accoimts with me as if 
I were your enemy, and entertain me as your brother ” (348). 
And here again each imperative may be preceded by a conditional 
clause : “ If men swear to do you harm spend your night 
sleeping, and if women swear to do you harm spend your night 
awake ” (5) ; “ If you are a peg endure the knockiug, and if 
you are a mallet strike ” (719) ; “ If he is hard upon you 
be hard upon him, and if he is fond of you be fond of him ” 
(1248). One of the two imperative sentences in a proverb may 
have the meaning of a conditional clause subordinate to the 
other : “ Repose trust [in God], and sleep with a snake ” (1221) ; 
“Speak to me kindly, and eat me” (731). One of the sentences 
may express the motive for the other : “ Shut up the house, 
and have mercy upon the carpenter ” (1143). Sometimes one 
of them has a concessive meaning : “ Marry a woman of noble 
origin, and sleep on a mat ” (35). 

Much less frequent than proverbs that contain only afSrmative 
imperatives are those that contain only negative ones : “ Don’t 
teach your daughter the signs [of beauty], and don’t lodge her 
in the loft ” (190) ; “ Don’t belittle him who is not small, don’t 
magnify him who is not great ” (1467) ; “ Don’t swoar, dpn’t 
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make [anybody] swear, don’t be present when anybody swears ” 
(1571). One of tbe imperatives may merely serve as a figurative 
illustration of the other : “ Don’t put the breast-harness [on 
your horse] until you bridle [him], and don’t speak until you 
think” (1777). 

The proverbs that contain two imperative sentences one of 
which is affirmative and the other one negative are very numerous. 
The two sentences may actually mean the same thing : “ Don’t 
make your dog satisfied, leave him hungry, he will follow you ” 
(634) ; “ Leave your brother with his reputation, don’t disgrace 
him before the sons of his quarter” (1487). The equivalent 
sentences may also be figurative : “ Make a strong knot, don’t 
be careless, or you will be disgraced ” (653) ; “ Run in the 
morning, don’t louse yourself in the morning ” (637). In other 
cases the affirmative sentence enjoins an alternative mode of 
conduct which strongly contrasts with the prohibited one : 
“Associate with him who is better than you; don’t associate 
with him who is inferior to you ” (357) ; “ Follow people in 
good, and don’t follow them in evil ” (411) ; “ Sow wheat, don’t 
sow thorns ” (1338). But all emphasis may also bo laid on the 
prohibition, while the other sentence, in spite of its formally 
imperative character, only contrasts with the forbidden thing a 
course of conduct to which no objection can be made : “ Beg of 
[good] people, and don’t accept a favour of the niggard ” (1065) ; 
“ Consult them, don’t follow their advice ” (1728) ; “ Com- 
pete, don’t envy ” (1620). The emphasis laid on the prohibition 
becomes particularly strong when the other sentence also 
expresses something that is objectionable, though less so than 
the forbidden act : “ Sell the new garment, and don’t give up 
the old one ” (341) ; “ Bear him unlucky, don’t bear him lazy ” 
(621) ; “ Be a lion and eat me, don’t be a dog and worry me ” 
(446). In such cases the whole proverb with its two imperatives 
may be rendered by a statement in which one course of conduct 
is said to be “ better ” than the other : “ To make friends with 
wild be^t is better than to make friends with an inquisitive 
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person ” (1708). In some proverbs the two sentences are 
connected in such a manner that the negative one gives the 
motive for the positive injimction : “ When you travel, travel 
with provisions, don’t apply to anybody [for food] ” (621) ; 
“ Buy and cook, don’t cat at the market, even though it is 
given for nothing ” (1083) ; “ Don’t trust him whose grave is 
new, leave his head and come to his feet ” (1694) ; “ Don’t meet 
[as the first person] in the morning one with reddish hair, [if 
you do,] go back and sleep that day ” (1688). A proverb may 
contain two pairs of imperative sentences, of which one is 
affirmative and the other negative : “ Sleep in the beds of 
Christians [but] don’t eat their food, eat the food of Jews [but] 
don’t sleep in their beds ” (467). 

The tendency to shortness which characterizes proverbs 
may lead to the suppression of the imperative in the beginning 
of a command : “ A hand for the sake of God that the load 
may bo lifted [on to the pack-animal] ” (31) ; “ The crate, may 
God spare me the grapes ” (1367) ; “ Compliance with destiny ” 
(1335). But the largest number of proverbs intrinsically con- 
veying a command, advice, or warning without the use of the 
imperative mood consist of sentences that have the form of an 
assertion. One of the chief aims of proverbs is to influence 
people’s conduct, and for this purpose a statement may be as 
effective as a command, and at the same time more polite. 
There is not much difference between the proverbs “ Marry a 
young woman, even though you will eat bread made without 
yeast ” (47), and, “ He who marries a young woman gets welfare 
and a treasure ” (46) ; and between the proverbs, “ Don’t marry 
an old woman, even though you will eat with her young pigeons 
and lamb’s meat ” (48), and, “ He who has an old woman [for 
wife] has a plague ” (49). The same proverb^may even, from 
the formal point of view, owing to the poverty of language, be 
either a statement or a command. Thus the proverbs which 
I have translated “ A friend should not flee in adversity nor stay 
away ” (295), and “ A friend should not absent himself in [the 
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time of] hunger ” (296), might also mean, “ A friend does not 
flee in adversity nor stay away,” and, “ A friend does not absent 
himself in [the time of] hunger.” 

But a proverbial sentence of assertion may not only take the 
place of a command : it may even serve as a means of com- 
pulsion by being used as ‘ar, that is, an act which intrinsically 
implies the transference of a conditional curse for the purpose 
of compelling somebody to grant a request.^ Sayings of this 
kind are : “ May the "dr of a neighbour be on his neighbour, 
and may the good man’s "dr not pass by ” (270) ; “ Only he 
who is very patient attends to the "dr ” (1281). But the word "dr 
need not be mentioned at all : “ I complain of him to the great 
Sultan, the judge who lias no vizier ” (1455). When a person 
has committed an offence against another, a third party very 
frequently intervenes on behalf of the culprit by casting "dr on 
the offended person in order to appease him ; and in such cases 
the following proverbs may be used : “ A full-sized garment 
does not call to account ” (if the offended party is a highbred 
man ; 1282) ; “ Beat the dog, and respect him for the sake of 

his master ” (if the offender is a man of family ; 1283). When 
a man is in love with a woman who has not yielded to his advances, 
he may try to coerce her by saying, likewise as a kind or "dr : 
“ In front of your house I weep and let my tears drop ” (107). 

There are also ordinary, unconditional curses among the 
proverbs : “ May God curse him who trusts neither enemy nor 
friend ” (330) ; “ May God close the door for him who has only 
one ” (717) ; “ The curse of God be on the golden cup, if there 
is bile in it” (736). Others have an optative form without 
containing an invocation of God : "" May that which a woman 
neighbour wishes her woman neighbour fall on her own belly 
in the morning ” (277) ; “ May he not grow old, may he pass 
away young ” (1359). But there are also proverbial curses that 
lack the form of a wish : "" I left to you the food and neighbour- 
ship ” (269) ; "" There remains no baraka in the wheat for lack 

^ See E. Westcrmarck, Ritual and Bdief in Morocco, i (London, 1926), 
p. 618 sqq. 
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of good faith and deceit ” (1178). A pioveib may contain an 
oath condiming a promise : “ May he who does it again scratch 
my face ” (701) ; “ My feet have done it to me, and if I do 
it again, may you do it again to me ” (400). Various proverbs 
contain blessings : “ May God bo with you, 0 stranger ” (544) 1 
“ May God betray the betrayer, and may God increase the good 
of him who is good ” (1557). 

Not a few proverbs have taken the form of a question. In 
most of them the question has the significance of a negative 
statement containing the expected answer to the question ; “ Is 
shame seen in the face of an oven-boy ” (1346) ? “ What is 
death going to take from an empty house ” (1056) ? “ Who 
look at you, 0 woman with blackened eyes, in the dark ” ? 
(1613) ; “ The son rises and sets, and if a brother dies, where 
will you find [another one] ” (210) ? The question may be 
ironical, ridiculing the eventual answer “ nothing ** : “ By what 
did the stork live until the locusts came” (1591) ; “What has 
the bald woman to feed on ’’ (1593) ? Certain questions point 
out the unreasonableness of a particular mode of beliaviour': 
“ What took you to the bees till you got into a scrape ” (390) ? 
“ What makes you count a month for which you receive no hire ” 
(594) ? “ The life has its fixed limit, and why the fear ” (1153) ? 
There are jocular or sarcastic proverbs containing both a question 
and its answer : “ From where comes the splinter ? From the 
little piece of wood ” (130) ; “ What do you want, 0 naked one ? 
He said to him. Rings, 0 my lord ” (929) ; “ Ho said to him. 
How do you know God ? He said to him. By the change of the 
hours ” (1766). Sarcastic proverbs may also have the form of 
an exclamation : “ 0 how beautiful is the hoc in the hand of other 
people ” (677) ; “ What a pity that the Jew has his eyes ” 
(202) ; “ 0 doctor for others, 0 he who is at a loss with regard 
to himself ” (1765). 

As appears from numerous examples quoted above, our 
proverbs, like proverbs generally, have a strong tendency to 
make use of figurative language. They abound in metaphors. 
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This figure may be restricted to what is said of the subject, 
which is itself used in its literal sense : “ Your neighbour is 
your saw ” (said of a bad neighbour ; 272) ; “ The wealthy 
man’s speech is pure silver, and the poor one’s is coated with 
dung ” (869) ; “ When the Jew is destitute, he remembers 
^his father’s buttons ” (i.e. his father’s old friends ; 972). The 
metaphor may be restricted to the subject : “ Only copper 
returns, and silver docs not return ” (i.c. he who docs not return 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca, but dies during it, is particularly 
blessed ; 1315) ; “ If a man has no trouble, his she-ass (i.e. his 
wife) will cause it to him ” (89) ; “ The falcon (i.c. a guest) 
praises his lodging ” (1115). In the following proverb there 
is a curious inversion of words, the metaphors being formally 
subjects but logically complements of the predicates : “ The 
falcon (representing bravery) is a man from the Bni Messara, 
and the tame pigeon (representing timidity) is a woman from 
the5ma8”(506). 

Most frequently, however, the whole sentence is a metaphorical 
expression of the idea for which it stands. A few other instances 
of this may be added to those given before ; “ He who is riding 
on a camel is not afraid lest the dogs shoTild bite him ” (257) ; 
“ Every lion is roaring in his own forest ” (528) ; “ There is no 
rest below the top of the hill ” (he who commences a task should 
go on with it until it is finished ; 659) ; “ The fire leaves only 
ashes, and the rain leaves only roses ” (children will be like their 
parents ; 232) ; “ Go across the murmuring stream, don’t go 
across the silent one ” (trust a rash and noisy person rather than 
a quiet and silent one ; 1710). 

The metaphor may bo a personification of something which 
is directly, not figuratively, expressed by the subject of the 
proverb, as will be seen in some instances quoted below ; but 
more frequently personifications are found in proverbs that 
are metaphorical throughout. Action, speech, or feeling is 
ascribed to inanimate objects and abstract conceptions : “ The 
nails of the table are watching the place where the people are 
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sitting ” (1125) ; “ The lump of dry dimg is seeking her sister 
for forty days ” (409) ; “ The pumpkin gives birth, and the 
fence has the trouble ” (207) ; “ A curse without causes does 
not pass through the door ” (1493) ; “ When the understanding 
travels, there is no courier like it ” (1744) ; “ The water said, 

I [was] in the sky [and] fell down and stayed on earth and^ 
biuned myself with the wood I made alive ” (1611) ; “ Every- 
thing which you find you should keep until time says to you. 
Give it ” (951) ; “ The almond-trees lie, and the apricots speak 
the truth ” (1182) ; “ The net scolds the sieve ” (1467) ; “ The 
joke swore that she would become enmity ” (1631) ; “ The 
granary covets the com sack ” (1005) ; “ The work of the 
night is a wonder to the day ” (643) ; “ The sky takes no notice 
of the barking of dogs ” (1463) ; “ The oil-lamp gives light to 
the people and bums itself ” (1201). Things or abstractions 
are addressed as persons : “ Now 1 shall water you, 0 cummin- 
plant ” (1080) ; “ I shall not eat you, 0 my supper, I shall not 
give you to my enemies ” (113) ; “ Beat me, 0 my pieces of 
bread, and they are in my bosom ” (1608) ; “ Work, 0 my youth, 
for my old age ” (579). Things thus addressed may also give 
answers to the questions put to them : “ They said to the baking- 
oven, How did the fire enter you ? She said. Through my 
mouth ” (1515) ; “ What are you like, 0 twig ? She said. Like that 
plant ” (241) ; “ Who is your enemy ? The bean said to him. 
He who is with me in the skin-sack ” (1200). Bodily organs are 
directly or indirectly attributed to inanimate things or abstract 
conceptions ; “ She (representing a sum of money) raised her 
eye to me, how beautiful, with a smile ” (924) ; “ The day has 
its eyes, and the night has its ears ” (1542) ; “ A benefit returns 
with stomach-ache ” (1082). Abstractions are personified as 
human beings or represented as standing in human relationship 
to each other : “ Hunger is a Christian, and the killer [of it] 
is a Moslem ” (460) ; “ Abundance is a friendly fellow, he is 
loved by big and small ” (833) ; “ Haste is the sister of 
repentance ” (1323). Parts of the body are spoken to, or otherwise 
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dealt with, as if they were persons : “ 0 my head, 0 stranger, 
there remains in the world no friend ” (331) ; “ 0 my head, 
work and go away, lest you have to weep and wail ” (368) ; 
“ 0 my head, give alms and be merciful, where are the people of 
yore ” (1035) ; “ When I need you, 0 my face, the cats have 
scratched you ” (302) ; “ 0 my heart, have no affection for 
him who has no pity on you” (1251); “There you are, 0 
stomach of the poor one ” (780) ; “ The feet betrayed me, until 
I met with misfortune ” (401) ; “ The foot said to the pubes, 
I am in the cold and you are in the warmth ” (223). Sometimes 
abstractions are represented as animals : “ Truth is a lion, 
and lies are a hyena ” (1621) ; “ Lies are a stinking dead 
worm, and truth is a clean thing ” (1522) ; “ Theft is a worm, 
it does not die either by abuse or by a hatchet ” (1209). 

More frequently animals figure in the proverbs, not as a meta- 
pborical complement to the predicate, but as the subject of a 
sentence : “ There remained among the birds nq Moslem, even 
the sparrow-hawk was said to be a Christian ” (1489) ; “ The 
failtail-warbler cuts the sinew of the camel’s ham ” (1825). In 
most cases the animal is represented as saying something: 
“ The high-bred horse says. Feed me as your brother and ride 
on me as your enemy ” (738) ; “ The cat said, I shall not miss 
the mouse, even though ho enters a hundred houses ” (610) ; 
“ The mouse said, I will not make the cat my friend, even if 
he makes himself wings and is going to flap ” (323) ; “ The bird 
in the sky says. Livelihood is secured [by God] and why the 
toil ” (644) ? “ The snake said in her speech. Burning by fire 
.is better than leaving the nest” (549). Other sayings are 
attributed to the mare (176), the lion (1539), the jackal (790), 
the ring-dove (372), and the fish (234) ; and there is a dialogue 
between a snake and a hedgehog (1823). At least some of these 
proverbs arc connected with talcs about animals. 

Related to the metaphor is the simile : both are tropes based 
on likeness or resemblance. But while the metaphor is the 
application of a name or descriptive term to an object to which 
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it is not literally applicable, the simile is the introduction of 
an object or scene or action with which the one in question is 
professedly compared, not identified, and usually connected by 
a comparative conjunction such as “ as At the same time 
it is unlike an ordinary comparison in this, that the things 
compared differ in kind, and attention is called to some 
resemblance that they possess in spite of the difference. The 
simile is also fre(][uent in the proverbs, though not so frequent 
as the metaphor, which has the advantage of being shorter 
and less explicit— a condensed simile in fact : “A man without 
children is like a horse without a tether ” (159) ; “ He who swears 
in good faith is like him who visits a shrine ” (1573) ; “ A horse- 
man without arms is like a bird without wings ” (1827) ; “ By 
God and run fast as the dog runs fast barefoot, [yet] you will 
receive nothing but that which God has destined for you ” (650). 

A trope that is particularly congenial to the nature of proverbs 
is the hyperbole, that is, an exaggerated statement not meant 
to be taken literally. It conduces to shortness, definiteness, 
and impressiveness ; and proverbs are essentially sparing' of 
words, categorical in their pronoimccmcnts, forcible in their 
expressions. They avoid modifying adverbs, like often, some- 
times, seldom, mostly, scarcely ; they state as a universal truth 
what is true on the whole or even what is true in exceptional 
cases ; and they exaggerate not only the frequency of events 
but their quality and, generally, anything they are intended 
to express. In doing so they make use of the hyperbole. The 
following sayings may serve as instances in addition to others 
already quoted, especially in connection with those that contain 
an antithesis — a form of thought which finds its most forcible 
mode of expression in the h)q)erbole : “ Everybody who is 
respected will be despised ” (452) ; “ Wine is the key of all 
evil ” (1653) ; “ If people have eaten [with you] they betray 
you, and if a dog has eaten [with you] he loves you ” (1128) ; 
“ What the devil does in a year an old woman does in an hour ” 
(21) ; “ The death is nearer than the twinkling of the eye ” (967) ; 
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“ The Rifian kills his brother for the sake of an onion ” (602) ; 

His size is the size of a bean and his sound the sound of a 
g&la ” (1580) ; “ A hundred drunkards are better than one 
gambler ” (1665) ; “ A hundred and one knocks [at the door] 
are better than one ‘ Peace be with you ’ ” (1692). There are 
many proverbs containing h3rperbolcs of the following type : 

Everything is rubbish except wheat and wool ” (918) ; “ Every- 
thing you plant will be useful to you except a human being, if 
you plant him ho will root you up ” (745) ; “ Everything is 
useful, except that lies and slander bring no profit ” (1531) ; 
“ Nobody is really a man but he who is with other men ” (1582). 
In these cases the object of the hyperbole is to emphasize the 
exception; whereas in the following proverb the exception 
servos to bring the hyperbolic statement into strong relief : 
“ Nobody is like his father except the jackal with his howl ” 
(614). 

Another trope implying a statement that is, not meant to 
be taken literally is irony. But while the hyperbole gives vigour 
and intensity to the expression by exaggeration, irony does so 
by making use of language that in its literal sense is opposite 
to the meaning attached to it ; and while the hyperbole is serious 
in its purpose — ^though it may itself unintentionally become 
an object of ridicule by degenerating into rant — derision is the 
very essence of irony. Our proverbs contain various instances 
of this trope : There is no witness but that of a person from 
Marrdksh ” (who is reputed to be a liar ; 499) ; “ My lady is 
beautiful, and the splendour of the hot bath increased her 
beauty ” (allusion to an ugly woman who goes to the hot bath 
to improve her appearance ; 672) ; “ Dress up the little piece of 
wood, it will become pretty ” (said of an ugly woman who wears 
a fine dress ; 118) ; The girls have supped on starlings ” 
(which are considered delicious food but are mentioned to 
convey the idea of something opposite ; 818) ; ‘‘ If you see your 
brother’s beard being shaved, put yours into the shaving-cup ” 
(said, for example, by a robber who ran away when the sheikh 
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confiscated his companion’s property ; 1157) ; “ Trust him and 
pray behind him ” (meaning that you should not trust a person 
even though he be the imdm behind whom the people pray ; 
1538) ; “ Generous, except with regard to his own field ” (said 
when a person who has been invited to a wedding takes with 
him several uninvited guests; 1101). Irony often expresses 
simulated adoption of another’s point of view for the purpose 
of ridicule, as in the following instances : “ Get what you want, 
may God curse your female neighbour ” (said of a person who 
speaks badly of another who has done him a favour ; 1503) ; 
“ Get up, 0 my mother, [from the place] where my wife is to 
sit ” (said by a poor man who is the guest at a feast and is told 
by the host to get up and give place to a wealthy man who comes 
there ; 875) ; “ Will you cat anything, 0 sick one ? ” (said to a 
person who, instead of supplying his guests with food, asks them 
if they want any ; 1092) ; “ Decrease the beard and increase 
the moustache ” (said by a poor man to a rich one who in buying 
something from him wants him to give a larger quantity than he 
pays for ; 809) ; “ [I shall have to wait] till the raven becomes 
white and the donkey climbs a ladder and the salt blossoms ” 
(said to a person who has promised another to give him some- 
thing, but when reminded of it only makes excuses ; 1565). 


II 

From tropes, which deal with the expressions themselves, we 
come to figures that deal with their relations and arrangement. 
Among these arc the figures of repetition, which abound in our 
proverbs. The repetition of words presents many varieties. 
It may be immediate : Z-zra‘ id6r id6r u ne t-l'6qha di 
r-rTm, “ The wheat turns round, turns round and comes back to the 
hole of the mill ” (551) ; JJrrih urr^ w idd 'ma hMih, “ Show him 
show him, and if he is blind let him alone ” (1720) ; L-mdH 
r-nf r-nf kun ‘4h ^ t-t'hUf, “ Wanderer, a trench a trench. 
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be careful with your walking ” (658) ; daif dlu ydq'ud 

ik*wa au saif, “ The guest [is a] guest, even if he stays a winter 
or a summer ” (1120) ; Qdsst^ak qdssa wa hdit^ek ljMt\ “ Your 
tale [is a] tale, and your talk [is] talk ” (1511). In other cases 
the identical words, though belonging to the same sentence, are 
separated from each other by one or more words : Ld zdn ilia 
zein l~fa% “ There is no beauty but the beauty of action ” (34) ; 
VIM ^abd l-wqhed kullum wd^d, “ The sons of the slave of the 
One (i.e. God) are all one ” (236) ; Uddem wdlud dhsen mm 
Mrra gair wdlud, “ A fertile negress is better (as a wife) than a 
white woman who is not fertile ” (61) ; Ma yaWaf b Ml l-tMsktn 
ger l-mSskin, “Nobody knows the condition of a poor man but 
a poor man ” (1036). In such cases the identical words are often 
the first and the last word of the same metrical unit or sentence : 
Ndsek Mma ndsik dlu ikdrhuk Vejbdrhum fbdsek, “ Your people 
are your people ; even though they hate you, you will find them 
in your evil ” (228) ; L-Miri be Irhdin u l-bddi akrdm, “ Good for 
good, and he who begins is more generous ’’ (1227) ; MeVdq 
ben irniVdq li yet*bd^ l-medbd^ “Unlucky, son of an imlucky one, 
is he who follows a fool ” (412) ; Musiba kadjorr musiba, 
“ Misfortune draws misfortune in its train ” (1436) ; SSffar tdh 
‘ala SSffar, “ Thief fell in with thief ” (1549) ; Ilut^a kgt^hdnnez 
S-Swdri de l-hut*, “ One fish makes the pannier of fish stink 
(396). The predicate of a subordinate clause may be repeated 
as predicate in the principal clause of the same complex sentence, 
or vice versa : Li gab gab hdqqu, “ If a person is away, his right is 
away ” (550) ; Li ‘gmluh n‘dmluh m‘dhum, “ What they do 
we should do with them” (1675); Ida t^*dbbi ‘dhbi l-'tneskina 
dlu djib la g^ Uhobza u s-serdina, “ When you take a wife take a 
poor one, even though you bring her only a loaf of bread and a 
sardine [she will be content] ” (36) ; Ida ddhlet^ r-rdhha ddhlSt^ 
i-idhM, “ If rest enters, avarice enters ” (1051) ; ‘Amel vm 
‘mel jdrdk au rhal ‘dnwd, “ Do what your neighbour does, or 
move away from him ” (1676). Or the principal and the sub- 
ordinate clause may end with the same word : Md iji l-Mib 
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yirgtA fiya Mtt*a iMn l-hdmm fS^ ftya, “ The friend will not 
come and intercede for me, until the evil has overtaken and 
left me ” (309) ; Ida hgUH t*iiya mSnnum gUs fog mSnnym, 
" If you want to escape them, scat yourself above them ” (369) ; 
‘iite l-ma dlu t’kun ‘dl l-md, “ Give water, even though you are 
close to water ” (999). , 

If a proverb contains two sentences, a word that occurs in the 
first one may be repeated in the second ; J-tma‘ td‘un d t-td'un 
k&ydqt*el, “ Cupidity is a plague, and the plague kills ” (895) ; 
Z-zein ‘glq d-dipt u d-dSfla tnirra, “ Beauty is on the oleander, 
and the oleander is bitter ” (117) ; Kvi b Sduht’Sk u IbSs b SdhwiU’ 
n-n&s, “ Eat according to your own taste, and dress according 
to the taste of others ” (794) ; Yd‘la r-rdjSl MU’a yd‘la wd Ig 
yd‘la ‘la Ml’d d bni ‘dnm&, “ A man may rise ever so high, ho 
will not rise above his brothers and his father’s brother’s sons ” 
(252). There may be two pairs of short sentences in a proverb, 
each of which contains an iteration of this kind : MekkSl U 
nnieldcil Uk qta‘ li ndqtd' Idk, “ Give to me I shall give to you, 
cut mo I shall cut you ” (822). In a proverb containing two or 
more sentences each of them may begin with the same word 
(not counting particles), which may be either the subject or the 
predicate of the sentence : Swai n r&bbi u hjo&i n qdUn, “ A little 
for God and a little for my own heart ” (1016) ; SSl‘dt‘ l-^dra 
w& Ig sSVdl* l-qammdra, “ Goods bought at a loss, and not 
goods bought from gamblers ” (1659) ; H^arl* l-mdl wd la hsa/rt 
8-sdhXb, “ The loss of goods, and not the loss of a friend ” 
(303) ; j§-St i-Sl nzdka u i-ii mdn qdUSt S-Si sfdha, “ [To spend] 
something out of something is enjoyment, and [to spend] 
something out of little is shamelessness ” (938) ; Jdt S-St*a 
jdt* U-rydh jdl‘ l-hmiim kt’ira, “ Rain came, winds came, a lot 
of troubles came ” (882) ; KdiSdf r-rbe‘ mg Mf l-h^fa, “ He sees 
the grass, he does not see the precipice ” (1614) ; ‘4^2 rdhdk 
i'dzzuk n-nds, “Respect yourself, others will respect you” 
(1677). There may be two pairs of short sentences in which 
the first word of each pair is the same : JdrrbA d qdrrbd jdrrbU 
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hdnhH, “ Try him and bring him near, try him and put him 
to flight” (702). In many cases two sentences in the same 
proverb ends with the same word : L-qott ydM'&ll w& Ufarr 
yd^*&U, " The cat uses cunning, and the mouse uses cunning ” 
(1155) ; ^orh yf)r& u Jdqm l-‘aib ‘dmmrd ma y^d, ” The 
vjfound will heal, and shameful talk will never heal ” (1498) ; 
SiUim ‘alih sSrrSf ‘dlih, “ Greet him, seize him ” (962) ; Zi 
jkdlgd h&wa ihdnn ‘dlih u Vabd ma ‘dniujuhd ‘alih, “He who 
created him will take pity on him, and the servant [of God] has 
no power over him ” (1270). The sentences that end with the 
same word may both be complex sentences : lA t*Mbbu mci 
ijik Ui t'&drhii hdl ydum ijik, “ Ho whom you love does not 
come to you, and ho whom you hate comes to you every day ” 
(301) ; L-‘abd via jdd m^n qdJlel* Msbu w ida bhal hdddk hdsbd, 
“ If the negro is generous it does not belong to his nature, and if 
ho is stingy, that is his nature ” (484) ; Li kwa n-nds yehmh 
MM u llifdrrah n-nds ifdrrhd UM, “ He who burns the skin of 
others will have his own skin burned by God, and ho who makes 
others happy will be made happy by God ” (1210) ; Ida qdmu 
q&m m‘Mum w ida gilsu gles m‘dhum, “ If they get up, get up 
with them, and if they sit, sit with them ” (593). In the two 
last-mentioned proverbs there is not only iteration of the last 
word of the first sentence at the end of the second one, but there 
is also in each principal clause iteration of the predicate of the 
clause subordinate to it. 

The repetition of words is a means of securing emphasis. 
It may do so either directly or indirectly. On the one hand it 
lays stress on similarities, as in the proverb, “ The cat uses 
cunning, and the mouse usee cunning” (1155); on the other 
hand it may help to throw contrasts into stronger relief, as in 
the proverb, “ The cunning of women is strong, and the cunning 
of the devil is weak ” (12). It is obvious that the contrasted 
words stand out most prominently against a harmonious back- 
ground ; hence the frequent connection of iteration with antithesis.^ 

* Cf. B. Pipping, Kommentar till Eriktkrdnikan (Helsingfors, 1926), p. 762. 
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Both the repetition of words and the use of antithetic words 
give strength to the parallelism of successive sentences, which 
is one of the most conspicuous features of our proverbs. This 
parallelism shows itself in a relation of either similarity or 
contrast between the general contents of the passages and 
between the position and meaning of corresponding parts. Thero 
may be parallelism not only between sentences, simple or complex, 
but also between the principal and the subordinate clause of 
the same sentence, as appears from several examples quoted 
above to illustrate other peculiarities of the proverbs. We have 
further met with cases of parallelism in which parts of one 
sentence or clause are repeated in reversed order in the other, 
as in the proverbs : “ The beauty of the man is in his intelligence, 
and the intelligence of the woman is in her beauty ” (3) ; “ The 
heart of the fool is in his mouth, and the mouth of the wise man 
is in his heart ” (1776) ; “ If a rich man asks for children dollars 
come to him, and if a poor man asks for dollars children come 
to him ” (168) ; “ If a wealthy man steals they say that he 
forgot, and if a poor man forgets they say that he stole ” (866). 
This is a particularly impressive way of formulating an 
antithesis. 

A particular kind of iteration, not exclusively of a formal 
character, is the play on words, when it consists in using words 
of the same sound with different meanings : D-Mn h&ihMiSm 
d-dM/i, “ A debt (if left unpaid) demolishes religion ” (1062) ; 
L-vM ida ma yakul H l-dsa m^n l-hqdd nS Uhqdd kdiqSl 
bhMu hadd, “ If the negro does not taste the stick Sunday after 
Sunday, he says that there is nobody like him ” (483) ; N-nsa 
nsdhum aJWi m^r rhAnd’u, “ Women have been omitted by God 
from his mercy ” (play on the words nsd, “ women,” and nsd, 
which means “ he forgot ”, “ he omitted ” ; 2).^ More often 
there is some slight difference in the sounds of the words : R-rjH 
qdl ne l-dna dna l-berd u nt*%n fi s-sMna, “ The foot said to 
the pubes, I am in the cold and you are in the warmth ” (*^na 

* Cf. W. Mai^ois, Texlea arabea de Tangtr (Paris, 1911), p. 172, n. 
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meaning “ pubes ” and gwa “ I ” ; 223) ; La b wiM Vdmd 
dlu ih&n 'dmd, “ Don’t trust the son of a negro wife (legal 
concubine), even though he is blind ” {^qmd meaning “ negro 
wife ” and *dma “ blind ” ; 485) ; R-rdzza bla lahya mdn qdllSl* 
l-hya, “ A turban without a beard comes from lack of modesty ” 
j[1345) ; 'Ammdk yd‘mlk d Ml&k ydUik •& bd“ad mSn dimmlk 
la y^ltk, “ Your father’s brother will make you blind, and your 
mother’s brother will make you destitute, and keep away from 
your blood, [then] it will not afflict you ” (45) ; Li ydbda 
l-vySMa l-lultya bi l-farj fdrraj dMh ‘dlih, “He whose first child 
is one with a vulva was gladdened by God ’’ {farj meaning 
“ vulva ”, and fdrraj “ he gladdened ” ; 163) ; Ld teamen fd 
blM l-'dmSn “ Don’t trust [even] a country of safety ” (541) ; 
Mdn bga yislem mg i^dlat mislem, “ He who wants to remain 
safe and sound should not associate with a [wicked] Moslem ” 
(386) ; Li ddrrqdk b hiil ddrrqu nf^n b hail, “ He who shelters 
himself from you with a thread, shelter yourself from him with 
a wall ” (321) ; ‘Ammdr lu Mlqu y^sa li hdlqu, “ Fill his throat, 
he will forget him who created him ” (1606). In the following 
proverb there is a pun consisting of the humorous use of one 
word to suggest different meanings : Ida djim&jtH Muwud 
l-nd&h t'irl’dh, “When you marry surround [yourself with a 
ditch of salt (i.e. salt water), you will be at rest ” (84). This 
implies that a married man should say “ good ” {ndeh) to any- 
thing his family ask of him, without thinking of doing it, because 
of the similarity in sound between ml&k “ salt ”, and mldh, 
which is the plmal of mleh “ good ”. It must be admitted 
that when there are two words of nearly the same sound and 
with different meanings, it may be difficult to say whether we 
have to do with a play on words or only with the riming of one 
word with another. The rime is a rime independently of the 
meaning of the r imin g words, whereas the pun implies that the 
maker of it purposely combines similarity of sound with double- 
ness of meaning ; and it may be a mere conjecture on our part 
that ho actually does so. 
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The rime plays a veiy prominent part in the proverbs. I use 
the term in its usual sense, for identity of sound between words 
extending from the end to the last accented vowel and not 
further, but I do so with a reserve : the word “ identity ” must 
in the case of the vowel sounds be interpreted in a broader sense 
than is permitted by our own rules of prosody. The Arabip 
alphabet has three letters that are used as vowels, all of which 
arc long, while there are three vowel-marks to express the 
corresponding short vowels ; in transliteration the former are 
generally written d, u, t, and the latter a, u, i. But each of 
those letters and vowel-marks represents a group of sounds 
which vary, mainly owing to the influence of preceding or 
following consonants, and do not fit in with our ideas of rime. 
The d-group comprises sounds which are in this book expressed 
by d (if accentuated, by d), d (d), or d (d) ; the o-group is repre- 
sented by a, d, <?, d, and e ; the u-group by u (u), d (d), 6 (d), 
and S (d) ; the «-group by «, u, o, and 0 ; the l-group by i (?), f (4), 
and e (4) ; the i-group by i, e, and e. If a vowel is very short it 
has the sign above it. Now, when speaking of rime in the 
proverbs I extend the notion of “identity” of soimd to all 
vowels belonging to the same group. Thus, for example, the 
words in the following combinations rime with each other: 
iddm — td‘dfn — klam (603), sdfi — wdfi (176), ^ja — (676) ; 
s-sdrya — ^'^jdrya (106), Idunu — 'dund (196), d-dSnm — l-hdmm 
(222) ; hr&fd — tSufd (109), ht’uf—s-sof (918), l-osdl — iqdl (33) ; 
tmla — t-tsanv^la (67), JMra — sgera (48), hnr — S‘er (1462) ; 
U^jinna — minna (88), ^enda — n-ndnila (163). Moreover, a 
word with a long vowel may rime to one with a short vowel 
belonging to the group of corresponding quality ; and this may 
be the case even when the short vowel is followed by a doubled 
consonant : S-Sarr — l-adrdr (376), y^nhdbb — l-Hdb (863), t-ihUid — 
Sudd (472), l-fdmm — m&ddm (1047). 

The Timing words may immediately succeed each other in 
the beginning of the proverb or be separated only by a particle : 
l^ydr n-nhar bdkrdh (638) ; T*ub it'ub *dUk dUdh (1139) ; Li 
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fSt* mdi* ma bSqi y^*‘&uw&d (1396). In such cases there may 
in addition be a third rime at the end of the proverb : L-hdiya 
bUya w ida td^t' bS l-jwM irddd^ha met’mya (1027) ; Drab u 
hrcib a gdtti bS t-t‘rdb (1634) ; Jdrrbu H qdrrbd jdrrbu d hdnbd 
(702). Or the riming words that follow each other may be the 
last words of the proverb : Md ddnml* l-Td»b ihtb (324) ; Ytddin 
l-Mrra f& t-0,‘dm Iddm (62). In many cases the first and the 
last word in a short proverb rime with each other : S-Sauf mg 
ibinid ^^auf (1817) ; L-*ar Satr tn^ n-nar (1137) ; J'-td‘dm 
‘ala qadd Irdm (1088) ; Fghma u t’wukkSlni S-Sdhma (64) ; 
FM^Sk iltsld MffdsSk (859) ; N-n‘gs l-hgbs w& la ujdh n-nM$ 
(381) ; L-hlUb mg ihrdb ‘and l-SMda w igtb (295) ; Lfg‘ U mg'flh 
nfg* (699) ; S-sdeq Mwa y^‘drdf f zdmdn d-deq (292) ; L-Jddhgl 
d V^wa min ddMl (1597). There are other less regular cases of 
riming : A mg SdfSt* l-‘ain u bdl‘et‘ n4‘sa (914) ; Ana mnt d 
m^rdh Igu ^Sb&ni ld-‘dd idfndni be r-roh (1259) ; L-Garb bga 
ddt* bh, rds mm kM*r^* l-kdvb d qlub n-nhSs (1529); L-ikddfd 
8-siffdd u n-nsdrafe s-sdnndra u l-msSlmm fe n-ndwdra (465). The 
two first substantives in the last-mentioned proverb do not rime 
with each other according to the definition of rime given above, 
because the identity of soimd in l-ihdd does not extend to the 
last accented vowel in s-siffud ; but in a case like this there 
might also be good reason for us to modify the ordinary definition 
of rime, on account of the great variability of the accent in 
Arabic words. S-sSffdd might, under the influence of the 
rhythm, bo changed into 8-sSffdd,}\jBt as in the following proverb 
the accent in the two riming words has moved from the last 
syllable but one to the last : Ida haib dUM ya‘tek (instead of 
yd‘0i) mdnfdmm l-mSdfg‘ y^qik (instead of yi8qek', 920). 

In the large majority of proverbs the rime immediately 
precedes a pause, and the last rime the chief pause, which is 
fumiehed by the end of the proverb. Even in those short 
proverbs in which the first and the last word rime with each 
other the first one is frequently followed by a pause ; but the 
general rule is that the first rime precedes a pause within the 
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proverb, usually about the middle of it : L-mra t*ahrdh mSn 
i-iib klf n-nd‘ja m&n d-dtb (15) ; J-jtvdj bla niya hli^ l-bSrrdd hla 
siniya (78) ; (Jraq qdbrdk y^har hdbrdk (445). When the 
proverb contains more pauses than one the words immediately 
preceding the pauses may all rime with each other: Jdj 
imAntd i-ibSbjwdj hn3t‘ l-kJM u w-«‘& fd (32) ; L-m4k^ 

tvu s-sret ^tt‘d Si ma iSet mdn get n-n‘m t’ght* l-het (909) ; 
BeUdgl* Uk sUmi wd qbel Udmi idg kurUH gddmi (408). Or there 
may bo two pairs of rimes : Ida fdt‘6k t-^‘dm qdl SbaH‘ w tdg 
fdt*ek JrklSm qdl (1380). 

The rime is an important means of giving a proverb currency 
among people. It affords delight to the ear by its musical 
accord, it makes the rhythm stand out more distinctly and knits 
together rhythmic units, it gives stability to the form of the 
proverb, it impresses it more powerfully on people’s memory. 
At the same time its influence has not been altogether salutary : 
not infrequently it has led to artificiality in expression and 
superficiality in thought, indeed many a proverb has come into 
eidstence chiefly for the sake of its rime (see e.g. p. 88). The 
predilection for rimed proverbs has sometimes caused slips in 
granunar. It is responsible for a predicate in the plural 
where it should be in the singular: San‘dt‘ buk Ig igilbdk 
(instead of t‘gilhdk ; 611). Or for a wrong pronoun : L-wdrda 
mdn S-Suk u t-t*rdbi men mmdk d bdk, “ A rose comes from 
thorns, and a well-bred boy from your (instead of his) mother 
and father ” (233). In other proverbs the same tendency has 
led to the use of *dri instead of ‘ardya (279), of the singular 
n-nMa instead of n-nmSl (153), of the masculine qser instead 
of the feminine qsira (58), of the feminine nt’iya instead of the 
masculine nlHna (777). The rime may also interfere with the 
logical sequence of words. It is said : Ida jg n-naum n'gs u Sudd 
tn^ l-qaum, “ If sleepiness comes, sleep and shut the door 
against the people ” (1095) — although it is more natural to shut 
the door first and sleep afterwards. Another proverb runs; 
Sri d Mbbi Srab d §dffi ddim m‘dfi, “ Buy and hide, drink and 
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clear [the water, then] you are alwajrs well ” (1632) — ^although 
the drinking of the water cannot precede the clearing of it. 
On the other hand there arc cases in which a rime has been 
allowed to drop. In one proverb the colloquial men'iil is 
used instead of the original mSl'un, which rimes to the word 
jiMn in the same proverb (268) ; but in other proverbs the 
original form has been preserved (439, 1406). In Andjra the 
proverb, l-tnhdll ISytnl’Hl l-bU^jdn (73) has lost the rime 
it has in Tangier, where it is said : Be l-mMl y^*1ed bdinjdl 
(or bu dSwjdl ; 1331). 

Even more prevalent in our proverbs than the rime is the 
assonance, if by this term is understood resemblance of sound 
not merely between vowels but also between consonants, and 
between combinations of vowels and consonants of a less exacting 
character than the ordinary rime. In the resemblance between 
vowels there is the same latitude as is admitted in the case 
of the rime. Thus defined, assonances must be so exceedingly 
frequent that they cannot possibly be assiuued to be intentional 
unless there is some special indication that they really are so. 
This I take to be the case when they regularly appear immediately 
before a pause, that is, under the same circumstances in which 
we usually find the rime. It is on such cases alone that I base 
my analysis of the various kinds of assonance in the proverbs. 

The assonance may consist merely in the resemblance of 
sound in the final vowel of the words concerned. The following 
instances arc chosen from the d- and a-groups, the sounds of 
which, as in the case of the rime, are interchangeable : ‘drja — 
gdiza (53), l-ltUa — t‘infda (773), Uhobza — m^na (602), l-tnra — 
ydftut (119), s-sma — r-rd^ (985)» l-’diya—jqKliJia (605). Some 
of these cases show that no notice is taken of the grammatical 
termination i, which is only found in writing; hence the 
assonance in words like l-fhdla — wdhda (458), l-q&nda — Mima 
(1419), Sdtfa — nag^ma (49), also falls within the present type. 
In the assonance between sounds of the w-group, the letter • of 
the written language is likewise left out of account, as in n^nnH — 
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kuna (71), jr & — (216) ; and so also in tsdhbi^—dhtm‘& 
(349), yiMA — tar M (716), — -eftnii (466). Assonance 

between t-sounds is found, for example, in yp>gi — *^ri (26), 
JdrSi — rdsi (1026), s-sSjli — l-fdqi (1378), ^t'i — m&'li (667). 
But besides the assonance in tbe final vowel of the words there 
is often, in addition, assonance in the vowel preceding the 
separating consonant or consonants : blddi — sndni (636), msrdra — 
dm (104), ‘ddda — gddda (941), t’^dbbi — t‘^dUi (943), Ir^ddma — 
8-s‘dya (70), qdbl‘&—jdnb& (307), *dqba — yStW la (612), s-sdsi — 
kaing'sd Si (497), l-fwbza — ndssha (896), ‘g&m — n-ndqla (241), 
fiya — I’Sbsma (924). 

The assonance may consist merely in the resemblance of sound 
in the final consonant : l-mjdrrdb — t-tbV) (14), glat — m&ddt (867), 
{-/odl — l-wdl (1009), — l-keil (1681), l-fU — l-mal (917), kt’Sm — 
l-fdmm (1633), l-m^lem—l-y&vm (469). Together with the 
assonance in the last consonant there may be another in a vowel 
that, at least in one of the two words, does not immediately 
precede it : l-hrar — S-SaW (8), hhgir — S-Sarr (411, 1010), Isds — 
l-hc^s (763), ibdwun — mgdbb&i (686), n-nfaq — S-Sarq (1670), 
lio'd — Shod (267), doq — l-onq (789), s-s6g — Vonq (1142). When 
the consonant at the end of the word is, in one or both of the 
words, preceded by a very short vowel sound, as is often the 
case, the assonance is at any rate mainly, if not exclusively, 
between the consonants : qdddSk — mit'We (360), yifi‘Sl — l-‘dgH 
(940), VdsSl — n-nM (72), t’hdmmdm — t’SndSm (788). In such 
cases there may at the same time be assonance between other 
vowels within the words : ‘dinik — ggirek (76), MmmSk — 
inSggsek (44), ‘dqdl—jc^ (314), VMznxm—fdMm (682). In 
other cases the vowel sound immediately preceding the final 
consonant participates more effectively in the assonance: 
l-bnSt* — l-hinkdt‘ (6), S-Sdrjdt‘ — S-i^bdt' (7), *dSrdn — ‘udydn (339), 
Ukiydr — l-Mbar (368), sdraq—^maq (199), tsfddaq — k&ifMaf 
(193), TfMbuk — HMqdk (888), d-4'dbdr — n-ndnor (146), rdzqdm — 
*dinum (910), yd‘tmk — ydlj^ (219). 

The assonance may be in the last syllable consisting of a final 
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vowel and the pieccding consonant: Mnna — sbdhm (325), 
a^hdma — auwdnna (913), ‘dllSmha — w^ha (189), s-Sdrfa — 
r-r&ffa (50), s-simra — s-sdfra (52), dUda — Mida (1209), sdMi — 
kifrA (986), 'dsl&—fdn& (238), jSddd-^ldu (235), rMi^dUn 
(721), (284), ^jt’i—jdrt’i (276). Sometimes 

j(WO preceding consonants are involved : hdmnU’d — Mumt’d 
(1487). The assonance may also bo in the whole last syllable 
if it contains two consonants separated by a vowel : s-sdby3n — 
n-nSsydn (148), ^j^yan—hiiydn (188), l-dmar — t’U'mar 
(926), y^Jrdt — ifdrrdt (1109), hx&in&h—r^m&h (377), ‘dbdek — 
i4'dSk (250). 

In the cases wo have hitherto considered the last sound in the 
words is always assonant ; but in words ending in a consonant 
the assonance is often restricted to the last vowel : 'dm — nimr 
(624), n-nfa' — le-jrdh (570), l-'abd — khtd (482), l-kldm — l-bdSn 
(1469), l-mSl — l-'insdn (887), l-lsdn — Iridam (1046), juj — i-ihud 
(1454), s-shur — i*qdl (383), mdhMb — midmum (835), mdhhiSb — 
met‘r6k (652), mel'dq — (412), hSr — dVd (640). In some 
cawis, however, only one of the words ends in a consonant, while 
the other word ends in the assonant vowel : s-s/'a — zdr (1573), 
kra' — hMa (30), Agni — 'alih (425). In such cases there is some- 
times also assonance in sounds preceding the vowel : hd Mnnu — 
l-qdnw&t (447). Finally we have to notice the assonance in the 
first vowel of the words : tt'ldqa — tt*fdraq (760), l-bdyra — S-S/dri 
(1163), ndd&k — kdfSr (1342), jdy^—-fdsda (459), gddii’u — l-Miba 
(557). Many other instances of such assonance are found 
above (p. 28 sq.). 

In all the cases quoted the assonance occurs in words 
immediately preceding a pause, and in nearly every case one 
of these words is the last in the proverb while the other one is 
about the middle of it. But assonance is also frequently found 
-in other circumstances similar to those in which rime is used, 
and this gives us reason to suppose that in these instances also 
it is not a mere accident. It may appear in the first and the 
last word of the proverb : InddSb af^dd n-n(f8d6 (246) ; 
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FlUs&c ig&Uiu hmOmSk (860) ; ik&n hnin (1524). Or 

it may occur in the last two words, not counting particles : 
Lg Jrhddar bi l-gdib (601) ; HdSm yd s6^ n k&bri (579). 

In various proverbs the number of assonant sounds seems to 
be too great to be accidental, even apart from those which belong 
to words preceding pauses or words that rime with each other ^ 
Mg imUSik ger rijUk u mg iJy&kk Uk ger 0frak u mg 
Uk ger SSJrdk (214) ; WSldSkd’dbd&e ‘iUa qadr sg‘d3c (250) ; 
Ida t’gddda t*dmddda w ida t*d‘diSat‘gmdSia (647) ; Mdnha'dl-d^r 
ma bga ma tt**dssar (646) ; ‘dS l-‘d^m ihqqdh l-lhgm (1206) ; 
QaM'ha hdbra t'dbrd (1261). It is presumably for the purpose of 
obtaining assonance and rhythm that two words have been 
changed in the proverb : lldrt’a (instead of hart*) d wdrt*a 
(instead of umrt*) w& Ig sir hdtt’a (768). Like the rime, the 
assonance may also interfere with the logical sequence of words : 
Sri u doq ‘dndSk t*graq l^*a n& l-‘onq, “ Buy and taste (instead 
of ‘ taste and buy *), lest you be drowned to the neck ” (789) — 
which implies that before bu 3 ring a thing you should examine 
it carefully in order not to be cheated. 

Alliteration consisting in the conunencement of closely 
connected words with the same consonant is fairly common 
in our proverbs, even apart from consonantal prefixes, and there 
can be no doubt that at least in some of these cases it is inten- 
tional — alliteration is found in Arabic prose as well as poetry. 
When the alliterative words are next to each other they may 
be at the end of the proverb : Mimt‘d hldka (92), ^dbba* ^obzt'ik 
(1100), Uhlnb Mdra (1286), jim*&t* jl^a (1375). Or they may 
occur in the beginning : d-damdna ddmn&l* (761), ^dUa Jdifi*u 
(161). Or they may be within the proverb : ‘anddt'd l-'dn^a 
(1389), l-TOddSh kaisgdrii (1536), y^fln ytmmdh (1388). The 
whole proverb may consist of alliterative words (particles 
excepted): L-gaib gf^ (531); Sufdni f Sdni (1595); 
L-'dmdi v)d Ig Ir&miya (581). In the following proverbs also the 
alliteration is hardly accidental : Hdkd h&wa (1615) ; 
Li ma fbar U shot mg idfdr b std (1322) ; Ida b0t*i t*fruh t*rak 
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qSl & ^ t'M‘M (1699) ; Sbah i’ijri Id tsba^ t’Sfli (637) ; 
d Uhwa Mh&l (1597)'; kiWhn ^dlih sirrSf ‘dlih (962). 

Rhythm Is a very general characteristic of the proverbs ; 
indeed, though often defective, it is seldom completely lacking. 
In the transliterated text it is indicated by the accentiiation 
of the words, which on the whole corresponds to the way in 
which they are generally pronounced in ordinary speech. Yet 
there are exceptions to the rule. The word-accent, which is by 
no means invariable even in common parlance, may therefore 
all the more easily be modified for rh 3 rthmical purposes. In 
some of the proverbs it is thus thrown on the final syllable of 
a disyllabic noun that generally has it on the penultimate : 
L-gdrm big dzt^ hh^ l-kelb big dSnntb (1030) ; ^IgiU* l-lsSn d 
qdUSt* l-ldkm (1046) ; Sdrtdn bla mSdgdn (1651) ; Mfibt* metydr 
f&A vySila rn^smdr (1791) ; L-b‘ld Teddlu gadddr U y^hdb 
^dr (542) ; R-rd‘i d l-’ham/mAs h&id^rbd *dla rdzq n-nds (1464). 
But in other cases, when a corresponding change would have 
produced a similar effect, it has nevertheless been refrained from : 
Ida' Srii'i Sri be l-fliis mg tsmg‘ minnu la qdrrdn wd Ig rn^us 
(820) ; KvR sd/raq m^kdk u hiU rn^rdb Mkkdk (1441) ; R-r^ 
ihetindi n-nSa bhgl ^jndn bd U'dssds (834). 

Most proverbs contain one or more pauses. Very frequently 
a rhythmical pause is at the same time a pause in the sense, 
like the pauses in the proverb : MiU l-fius ihMuh \ Mu ikun qbeh \ 
l-m^Jein ibd^iih\dlu ihdn ndeh, “ He who has money is loved, 
even though he is bad, the poor one is hated, even though he is 
good ” (864). The same is very frequently the case with the 
pause which in the majority of cases is found about the middle 
of the proverb, in English prosody called the caesura: SM 
lrmjdrrdb\ld tsM “Ask the experienced one, don’t ask 

the doctor ” (14) ; N-nsa sfina m^ l-*ud \ u r-rdkSb mSfqdd, 
“ Women are a vessel of wood, and he who travels in it is lost ’’ 
(27) ; Ida ddhlit* r-tdhha | ddJjM' S-S^^, “ If rest enters, avarice 
enters ’’ (1051). But there may also be a rhythmical pause 
where there is no logical pause. In many of the proverbs the 
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subject of a sentence is often separated from the predicate by 
a slight pause: Dyor l-bndl‘\fS l-h^ ^UU*, “The houses of girls 
are soon empty” (165); Juj U’ldqau fS l-gdr, “Two 

male snakes do not meet in one den” (410); LS-ft6r bSkri\b4 
d-dhdb mSSri, “ The early breakfast is bought with gold ” (639). 
Yet even in such cases the pause may, by laying emphasis on 
the word or words preceding it, produce an eflcct that is not 
exclusively rhythmical. In most proverbs the pauses are 
sufficiently indicated by the rhythm, and very often also by the 
rime or assonance in the words immediately preceding them. 

Like the rime and assonance, the rhythm is an important 
means of securing popularity to a proverb. Combined with 
either of them, or even alone, the rh 3 dihm makes the proverb a 
little poem, pleasing to the ear and easy to remember. But the 
poem must be a very short one ; this is indispensable, because 
without shortness no utterance could bo sufficiently fixed in 
the minds of the people to become a proverb. And the shortness 
does not merely imply avoidance of lengthy sentences. In our 
Arabic proverbs the article preceding a norm is frequently -left 
out in violation of grammatical rules ; and instead of complete 
sentences they may bo fragments lacking the predicate or the 
subject or some other essential part. We have proverbs like 
these : “ Every day [has its] food ” (935) ; “ A white man [is 
made to obey] with a wink, a negro with a blow ” (481) ; “ A 
barber with his cupping-instruments ” (1548) ; “ Cauterization 
and a mudd of barley ” (1174) ; “ Bellowing and no goring ” 
(1423) ; “ Rings round the ankles and emptiness inside ” (1597) ; 
“ A blind man’s catch in the dark ” (805) ; “ An abject life and 
then death ” (883) ; “ Eaten and blamed ” (1187) ; “ Prom the 
dunghill to the tdi/dr ” (a low table used at eating and tea- 
drinking ; 256) ; “ Even though it flew [it was] a goat ” (1551). 
We have previously (p. 10) noticed the occasional omission 
of the imperative in the beginning of a command. Sometimes 
there is a subordinate clause while the principal clause has been 
left out : “ [I shall have to wait] till the raven becomes white 
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and the donkey climbs a ladder and the salt blossoms ” (1565) ; 
“ [Wait] till ho is bom, and call him ‘Abdrrzzaq ” (1599). Or, 
while the principal clause is fairly complete, the subordinate 
one is reduced to the mere conjunction : “ Ploughing and 
inheriting arc better than to go [and wait] till [you gain by 
buying and selling] ” (768). 

* I have included within brackets words that have no equivalents 
in the Arabic text, though the notions they express may bo 
taken to be implied in it. Otherwise I have, in my rendering of 
the proverbs into English, in the first place aimed at literal 
accuracy, without trying to do justice to the formal beauty of 
the original. Any such attempt would inevitably be a failure. 
As Erasmus, the great humanist and student of proverbs 
remarked, “most proverbs have this peculiarity that they 
sound best in their native tongue, but if they are translated into 
another language they lose much of their beauty ; just as some 
wines cannot stand exportation, and only give their proper 
delicacy of flavour in the places where they are produced.” 


Ill 

The majority of the proverbs — ^all those for which no locality 
is specially mentioned — arc represented as I have heard them 
in Tangier ; but a large number also, about 400, are from Andjra, 
a mountainous tribal district to the east of Tangier inhabited 
by so-called Jbflla, and a few from other parts of Morocco. The 
proverbs are transliterated in the dialects of the respective 
places, while in the Arabic text at the end of the book I have 
reproduced them in the usual Moorish writing. A comparison 
between the two texts will show considerable difierences between 
the spoken and the literary language. Apart from those of a 
more general character, well known to students of the Arabic 
of Morocco, there are others, to which I desire to draw special 
attention. 
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Gluinges of consonants aie exceedingly frequent - in the 
colloquial language. The most conspicuous are the assimilations . 
due to the contiguity of two consonants, one of which is absorbed 
by the other in such a manner as to cause a doubling of it. 
We notice the following instances : — 
il‘ > U* : iUett' (176), ‘dwUtt* (400). 
dd> dd : d dUnSk (971 ; Andjra). 

> U‘ : tnrdtt‘ (960 ; Andjra ; in the spoken language an 
assimilation of dt*), 

hh>M: farrdh^ (486), trdhMm (367). 
jS > SS : t'MrrdS Si (170). 

Im > mm : m-mSi (727). 

In > tm : auwdnm (913), Mnni (731), ttezzinni (348), wukinni 
(738 ; in Andjra t*wukleSlni [64]). 
ms> ss: ssSnes (979 ; Andjra). 
nb>hb: 6 6&tr(1293). 
nd> dd : *6Mit (49 ; Dukkila). 
nh> M: zdihha (527 ; but also zSinka [3]). 
nl>U: llibsu (1417 ; in Andjra nlSbsd Si [1418]), beil l-hjur 
(203), UgSdwdr (254), tn^l l-gdr (549), Id (1251), 
ldht^‘kum (1272), li (176), mM (1138 ; Andjra), 
l-gn&n (1418 ; Andjra), and other cases both from Tangier and 
Andjra in which n in mM, has been assimilated with a 
following 1. 

nr>rr: r rdsd (1394), mer raqq (1044), tnSr razq (1785), 
mM rbdh (1077), mM reht’u (1309), m^ rSjla (1215), m^ 
rMmt'A (2). 

nt* > tt* : IgyUt'J^ (418 ; Andjra). 

nt > U : U&uvM (1399 ; in Andjra wtduwliih [1258]). 

ft > fs : yMsdd (1543). 

(269, 1376). 

St*>SS: SSka{im). 

fd>dd: ddd^lu (1635), kadd&iJtal (83; but fdUl [1383] 
or mUl [1341]), TegMwi (670), yW«>a (1773), fMId'OiwU 
(1303) ; fMmwSd (1186 ; Andjra). 
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t’d> 'dd: hadd/Qb {liM ; in the spoken language an assimila- 
•tion of t‘d). 

1cdidMrb& (1464), ^or (188; in the written 

language t’d). 

t8> $8 : ylssimma (637), t’iss^tm (1183) (Andjra ; in 
Tangier yiU^ma [915]). 

*tH > It* : il*dwU* (1611 ; in the spoken language a doubling 
of t*). 

t*t > tt: (1287), 1ca^‘ (210 ; also kal‘tld‘ [925]), haMttal 

(916), ttra (197) ; but in Andjra lat*t£h (1163), (732), 

t*ilm&' (1006 ; also said in Tangier). 

«* > tt* : ymi*ih (1716) ; ‘diyStt* (1067 ; Andjra). 

The doubling of j (j-j) as an assimilation of the article with 
a following j is found in Tangier and Andjra only when the j is 
originally a z which in the spoken language has been changed 
into j (see infra ) : j-jw3j (30, 160) ; j-jiija (710 ; Andjra). 
Otherwise the pronunciation of the article together with a 
following j or and of a doubled j or ^ generally, is in Tangier 
and Andjra ddj ^ (in the former case written otherwise *5?'). 
But in several cases the article has retained its I before 
j or iSfbdl (706), l^fdM (874, 1044), U-jrSh (570), li-jwU, 
Ufwdd, or t-jyjSd (742, 1027, 1039, 1286, 1604); 

(608), Jr^inna (88) (Andjra). 

The contiguity of two consonants is the cause of yet some 
other changes : — 

t*j > d^ : djdra (1598), dji (1860), kddjl (927), djib (36), dj^ 
(496), Jc^ljdrr (1436), djri (682), djirn (660), djiU (510), djdwuj 
(33 ; in the written language t*z). On the other hand : 
t*i^r or t*i^bar (1226, 1637) ; t*ijw^ (1149, Andjra ; in the written 
language t*z). 

t*z> dz : dzdrrab (1781), dznb (1030), dzd’rat (990), dztd (607), 
dsdynJSi (606), dztyfn (1307), dzr^' (1338; but also [1212]), 

^ According to M. W. Margais {Textea araJbes de Tanger [Paris, 1911], 
p. xiii), tho donbled j is at Tangier pronouccd dj, that is, without a doubling of 
d ; but this is not in agreement with my ovm experience, and is expressly denied 
by my native informants. 
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kSdzAwel (1749) ; Uyidz^nSn (972), dzid (645), dzul (694) 
(Andjia). 

The change of a consonant may be due to the influence of 
another consonant in the same word, even though they are 
separated by other sounds : — 

s—j or ^ > S—j or (1262), meS^un (763), tUrr^ 

(1778) ; (759, Andjra ; in Tangier SfSnja). 

S—8>S-^: 5^(210). 

•• juj (32), (1440), jwdj (160), djUwiij (33) ; 

juj (458), (1149) (Andjra). 

. There are many other changes of consonants, which in some 
cases but not in all are due to the immediate or more distant 
proximity of another consonant ; — 

&>/; /AgZ (Andjra, passim). The same pronunciation is 
also common in Tangier, side by side with bhal. 
b> m: mnddem (327 ; Andjra). 

d> d. This change is exceedingly frequent in Andjra ; but 
when d is doubled there is no such change. 

d> d : dar (262), ddrrqdk (321), iddr (1146), md'&war (560), 
dMor (145), yd^dd (1226), hassddd (1211), r&dd (825 ; not in 
Andjra), q^rt* (1081 ; not in Andjra [1981] ), yeqsdd (959), sad 
(1257), sld (1322), §idda (1586), sdddff (401), ward (232) ; dSr 
(1196), /ord (884 ; in Tangier ^rd [1997] ), (448) (Andjra). 

d > d ; Mdra (106), sdiyad (1172) (Andjra). 
d>t: shot (1322) ; t]ial {U), tdfi&l (645) (Andjra). 
d > d. This change is universal in Tangier, where d does 
not occur at all. In Andjra it is found in certain words in spite 
of the opposite tendency to change d into d; mijddm (200), 
yihdeb (51), t*irdSU (372) ; and the doubled d invariably 
becomes dd. 

d > d ; ^rd (1938 ; Andjra). 
d > d ; mSdgdn (1651). 

d>d: lamuwi (1201), adrdb (1478), fm (1173), M^a 
(1091), (1141), mnd (1092), (40), nddd (1289), gdd 

(1141), idytt'qd^ (595) (Andjra). 
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d>t: byat (1218), mbiy^ (128), goU (1662), Mmat (1621), 
marl (124 ; but the plural m&rai [1874]), mril (1259), mUhVhum 
(354), ndrta* (1026), qdbtu {198), y^bat (1415), tJiak (470), itdh- 
hdk (308 ; but dMt [1404]), t‘rdt‘'& (85), ‘drta (1134), ‘drdtnah 
(1123), ma'riito (796), ‘a« (1327 ; in Andjra ‘add [72]) ; igdmnuU 
(456), qabt (946), iMk (1482) (Andjra). 
d> d: dfdr (1390 ; also in Andjra). 

d>d. This change is the rule in Tangier, where d does not 
occur: idfdr (1322), Mfrdk (214, 666), dfdrdk (lli3), Mhar 
(1346), kat’dhdr (563), ^dl (855), mdall (855), dulm (436), Mhna 
(123), maMm (1456), ddnn (1747), drtja (151), gaid (1714), 
ihdJMk (476), ndar (1834), ndor (238), nddra (115), ndtfa (1522), 
‘dddm (217 ; also ‘dftom [1255]). 

d> t : MntdU (1796), tdkr& (630), ‘dtam (1255 ; also ‘dddm 
[217]). 

j > S ; i^lu (859), hdah, (1660), Jml (1661). 
j>k: ksdra (1354). 
j> i: Stgffd (1289 ; Andjra). 
m>n; nbdrrqa (1364), nbdU’u (1114), ndi (792). 
n> 1: IHs&n (1981 ; Andjra). 
q> h: f^ya^ (302) ; sd^ (1034 ; Andjra). 
s>s: yibsat (708), ddrsa (1815), gais (1517), t'ges (1780), 
gSssar (712), gars (1679), yijisdr (1319), ksdra (461), ksdra (1354), 
rmr§ (1679), tndsmdr (1791), msdmar (1125), qes (790), qyds 
(1646), qsdm (1353), (689), rsdni4k (377), fa‘ser (317), sdbbaq 

(1350 ; also sebbdq [1716]), sdbbat (599), sdfar (521), sdlihar 
(627), sojm (626 ; in Andjra sdlihar, sokra), sahdwa (1048 ; not 
in Andjra), (259), isdUat (1663), sdUUd (1427; not in Andjra), 
9fflam(1892), sdnndra (465), sor (1193), s6q (520 ; not in Andjra), 
sdrba (1304), sret (909), fraq (866), sdraq (199 ; in Andjra sraq 
[1197], sdraq [1584]), ?6rdr (1672), fdrtdn (1661), sdrwgl (493), 
sol (676), stah (247) ; gars (1074), igdr?gm (1680), hdra (202), 
tfar (1064), marf (1074), y^ra§ (1466), l&yil*qdiy^ (1152), 
ydqsdh (1485), ras (69), §or (426), sdrwal (1332), fdrya (106 ; in 
Tangier sdrya [1479]), §tdh (133), s^ (23), swdri (907) (Andjra). 
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The change of s into s, as also of d into d, is due to the influence 
of some emphatic consonant in the same woid.^ 

s> s : sbiga (87 ; not in Tangier), sMri (907 ; but §dhra 
[1107]), sd^ (1034) (Andjra). 

S> s: sga‘ (1647 ; DukMla). 

t*>t: Mffd (1289), (767 ; in Tangier [91^]) 

(Andjra). 

tf > tt : sit^ (23), (590), h^tqS (690), (444) 

(Andjra). 

t > t’. This change is well nigh imiversal in Tangier, where t 
is not found at all, and the rule in Andjra : ngddwt’d (1102), 
fidfdin (1168), ftmma (1823), (67), t’aub (201), four (95). 

T, however, is not unknown there : kSirdt' (946), Mr, itar. 

t>t: tnSS (1943), 

Consonants foimd in the literary language are often omitted 
in the pronunciation. This is invariably the case with the h in 
the feminine termination ah and in the suffixed pronoun hu and 
frequently in the suffixed pronouns ha and hum. But sometimes 
the h at the end of a word is left out even when it belongs to the 
stem : {j&d (241 ; but also tSbdh [1344]) ; t’iiba or t’SSbd (242, 
244), dja (70, 1506) (Andjra). There is also mdi (943), instead of 
hi (673 ; Andjra). In Andjra n is sometimes dropped : na 
for nm (661), Sku for ikun (878), for kmi* (467) ; in the 
last-mentioned case the omission of the n causes a lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. In the word mart'din (1150 ; Andjra) 
the doubling of r has disappeared. 

On the other hand consonants are also doubled, which, 
however, does not appear from a comparison between the trans- 
literated and the Arabic text because the SeddcA, or mark of 
doubling a letter, has been omitted in the latter, in conformity 
with Moorish usage : dSmm (222 ; also in Andjra [44]), hqdd 
(22 ; also in Andjra [76]), hdntdU (1796), inh&tt*d (1114) for 
r&hha (733 ; also in Andjra [669]) for rdha. A similar 

^ Cf . W. Mar^ais, Le diakcle arahe parli d Thmcen (Pvhlicaliona de VEcoh 
es lettrea d' Alger, Bulletin d-e correspondance afrkaine, vol. xxvi; Paris, 
1902), p. 31. 
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doubling of consonants -is particularly frequent in Andjra : 
/orr (1106 ; in Tangier far [323]), y&U'aU (1156), m&U (1079 ; 
in Tangier v/M [303]), nJM (73; in Tangier mAsl [1331]), 
m^h. (968) for md&ya, isdddfii (1172) for isddfA, oifM* (787), 
nSSMtoah (1821), ‘amm (24 ; in Tangier ‘dm [21]). As appears 
from several of these instances the doubling of the consonant 
is combined with the shortening of a preceding long vowel. In 
Tangier the fifth form of certain derivative verbs has the prefixed 
t* doubled instead of the second radical letter : ySU’Snsa (11) for 
y&*nSssa, y^*d^‘dm (449) for yM’&^“dm, yM*q‘m&, lu (1214) 
for y^‘‘qmmdl Id, y^‘djM (1767) for yk’d^Sd. 

The shortening of long vowels is one of the most characteristic 
features of the spoken language all over Morocco. Vowels that , 
in the written language are marked as long have a distinct 
tendency to be pronounced short in syllables which are not 
accented, but even accentuation is in many cases insufiicient 
to save a long vowel from a similar fate. T^ is more often the 
case in Andjra than in Tangier; hence the reader must not 
accuse me of inconsistency if he finds Jjdwya in one proverb (616) 
and lidwya in the next. The shortening of a long vowel at the 
end of a monosyllabic word is exceedingly prevalent. On the 
other hand, under the influence of the accent, or for some other 
reason, a short vowel may also become long ; }J)ar (1379), mdun 
(1861), igol (419), ajt&r (692 ; also in Andjra [76, 1180]), A&bdr 
(145), kdnif (1050), sdhkdr (1768), y^*wdla (1429), wdli (230 ; also in 
Andjra [63]), ‘dsar (692). In Tangier rdj& is often heard side 
by side with r^el, or the first vowel is perhaps more often 
pronounced semi-long. The same is the case with the vowel in 
the accented syllable at the end of many a noun or verb to 
which a sufiSx is appended or a verb followed by Si or some other 
• very short word closely connected with the verb : kisv4t’&k 
(1937), Mnddt’d (93), ^citteha (1445), jbart’ihum (523), suJlHni 
(703), t*§Ud Si (316), fs8dU*i la (58). Emphasis may also be a 
cause of prolongation: wrih imih (1720), nhfft r^ah (1721). 
When particular stress is laid on an imperative there is a strong 
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tendency to lengthen its vowel or last vowel ; but although for 
this reason forms like sir, zid, kul are anything but rare in the 
mouths of the people, I have not found, cither in Tangier or 
Andjra, that general habit of prolonging the vowel in the 
imperative of concave verbs which is said to prevail in many 
other dialects.^ The rime is also responsible for the lengthening 
of some vowels in the proverbs : hlSl* riming with l-bnSl' (165), 
{ikar riming with n-nar (1822), mil riming with yibril (1928 ; 
Andjra). 

Generally speaking, the length of a vowel is a difficult matter, 
both because it is so changeable and because it allows of so 
many degress ; and it is equally difficult in many cases to 
distinguish between the presence or absence of a vowel soimd 
before a consonant or between two consonants. In these 
respects absolute accuracy may, in fact, be impossible without 
the aid of phonetical instruments.^ I have only made use of 
the signs “, *, and ' in cases where I have distinctly heard the 
sound pronounced cither long or very short, but the omission 
of any such sign does not eo ipso imply that it might not have 
been used, nor does the use of it imply that the vowel is always 
pronounced long or very short, or, in the latter case, that a vowel 
sound is always present. 

Like the quantity of a vowel its quality is often variable. 
The pronunciation of vowels is in this respect much influenced 
by consonants or by other vowels that precede or succeed them ; 
and as this influence is not restricted to sounds belonging to 
the same word, the quality of a vowel may in the spoken language 
differ when the adjoining word differs. We find variations like 
these : 6d& wShda (717), 6a& d-dar (500) ; Mn kiMu (494), l^n 
z-zra* (1870) ; iiUt Sra* . . . bla bird’a (30), bid Si (758) ; ma ydqra 
(187), iMrdqha {192), mdrbdh (191) ; aluihCm (349), dld^rSi* 
(559) ; ihmir (1385), fi l-qfS (18), fd t-td’dm (62). But the 
modifications of vowels in point of quality present many 

* ISorfaia, Le dialeete arabe parli d Tkmeen, pp. 68, 68. 

* Cf . MaT9ais, Tesetes arabea de Tangier, p. xi. 
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irregularities and may vary even in the mouth of the same 
individual, to the annoyance of the student who has to choose 
between the alternatives. In defence of probable shortcomings 
in my transliteration I can only say that I have tried to reduce 
their number by going through the whole text several times, 
making almost exorbitant demands upon the patience of my 
informants. 

There are many contractions of vowels belonging to contigitous 
words : (313), (29), U^Mn (257), and others of the 

same kind, for U isMb, li iqM, etc. ; B^teh (880 ; Andjra), for 
Si itih ; Id^nd (777), for Id dm ; Qn4^hli (229), for dnq dhli. In 
Tangier the final vowel in ‘ala is generally dropped before the 
article that is affixed to the following word or assimilated with 
its initial consonant : ‘al l-Aser (35), ‘di l-qdsba (1352), ‘dl 
(247), ‘dl n-nas (1019), ‘ql 's-sdhSiH (1710),' S-Bh (1356), ‘dl 
z-zinda (1177) ; but ‘dlq d-dSjla (117). A similar curtailment 
is not found in any of the proverbs from Andjra. 

We have stiU to notice certain points in which the dialect of 
Andjra differs from that of Tangier. To express the present 
tense of a verb the syllable la, not ka, is prefixed to the aorist ; 
this peculiarity has been preserved in the Arabic text. In the 
preterite the termination of the second person singular is 
identical with that of the first ; thus, for example, Sufi’ means 
both “ I saw ” and “ you saw ”. The initial 1 of many impera- 
tives is as a rule pronoimced. Instead of the relative pronoun 
li or Hi we invariably find d (or d, owing to assimilation with the 
following consonant), often with the addition of a very short 
vowel, the quality of which depends on the following sound or 
sounds. When the relative pronoun precedes the personal 
'pronoun Mwa or M, the consonant n is added to it: din h&wa 
(1166), den M, (884, 1200) ; and the same is the case when the 
personal pronoun is the third person feminine singular or the 
third person dual or plural.^ Instead of the u in the suffixed 

^ Tho samo has boon noticod among some othor tribos of tho Jbala (E. Ii6vi« 
ProvoDfal, Textea artUsea de VOuargha [Paris, 1022], p. 37). 
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pronoun hum or um, there is a very short vowel, the quality of 
which is determined by the preceding soimd or sounds ^ : m4unSm 
(355), taJihctMh&m . . . Uqqi^m (747), f‘dif4m (416). 


IV 

From the form of the proverbs I shall now pass to their 
contents. But on this point my discussion need not be equally 
detailed and dissecting : the method adopted for their arrange- 
ment and the attention paid to their meaning, and to the circum- 
stances in which they are used, make it unnecessary for me to 
add anything more than some remarks of a more general nature, 
illustrated by a few examples. 

In different collections of proverbs we often find different 
schemes of classification. The most convenient one — ^from the 
collector’s point of view — ^is that followed by Count Landberg 
in his book of Syrian proverbs, who says that he has published 
them in the order in which he jotted them down in his note- 
books.® Very frequently proverbs have been arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the first letters of the first word, 
or according to the first word itself, if it consists of one letter 
only — as in the case of English proverbs beginning with the 
word “ A ” *— or according to the first letters of the first 
significant word. Alphabetical classification is found, for 
instance, in Freytag’s* and Mohammed ben Gheneb’s® large 
collections of Arabic proverbs. Sometimes proverbs have been 
classed under various headings suggested by the person, animal, 
object, or anything else round which they are formally woven, 

» Cf. ibid., p. 36. ^ 

* G. Landberg, Proverbes et dwtons de la province de Syrie : Section de Saydd 
(Lcido and Paris, 1883), p. xviii. 

’ See,e.g., W. C. Hazlitt, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 
1907) ; Jafnes Kelly, A Complete Collection of Scottish Proverbs (London, 1818). 

* G. W. Freytag, Andntm proverbia (Bonnae ad Bhonum, 1838-1843). 

* Mohammed ben Gheneb, Proverbes arabes de VAlgirie et du Maghrd> 
{Publications de VEcoU des lettres d* Alger. Bulletin de correspon^nce africaine, 
vols. zzz-xxxii, Paris, 1005-7). 
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as when Oie Ashanti proverb,^ “ If you strike a lion, your own 
head will pain you,” is placed under the heading “ Wild animals ”, 
although the proverb is purely metaphorical. Collectors and 
compilers of proverbs have obviously been anxious to find 
a principle of some sort to put order into their chaotic material ; 
Jbut I fail to see that any of these formal methods of arrangcm<fiit 
can be of much practical use. What has been disconnected before 
is brought together into a hotchpotch hardly less difficult to 
digest ; and if anyone wants to know what may be said on 
a certain subject in this medley of proverbs he has to find it out 
for himself. My experience is that even when trying to discover 
if a particular proverb in my own collection has been previously 
recorded by somebody else, the alphabetic classification has 
given me little help : proverbs are subject to variations, and 
the word to look for has often been changed in this process. 

A very different method has been followed in this book. The 
proverbs which I have collected have been 'grouped together 
according to subjects or situations on which they have a bearing. 
These are very often clearly indicated in the proverbs; but 
there are also many proverbs that are applicable in different 
situations and may consequently be repeated under different 
headings. Even these repetitions may be anything but 
exhaustive : I have only recorded the circumstances in which 
such proverbs seem to bo most frequently applied, or which 
most readily occur to the mind of a native informant when he 
speaksofthem ; butlthinkthatthisshouldgenerallybesufficient 
to reveal the meaning attached to them. To find the intrinsic 
meaning of every proverb has been my chief ambition, and in 
conveying it to the reader I have preferred concrete instances 
to abstract explanations. Many proverbs are of course perfectly 
intelligible without any explanation at all. Others are only 
apparently so, because they easily suggest an interpretation 
which is not the correct one. And others cannot even deceive 
us, because they appear as veritable riddles which baffle any 
^ B. S. Bsttiay, A^nti Proverba (Oxford, 1910), pp. 8, 61. 
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attempt to decipher their meaning. There is a strong tendency 
in proverbs to be more or less enigmatic — ^and in their collectors 
only too often a tendency to ignore it. In Mr. Rattray’s book 
of Ashanti proverbs the writer of the preface feels compelled to 
remark that if the saying of the Tshi-speaking natives, “ When 
a fool is told a proverb the meaning of it has to be explained 
to him,” is applied to the reader, “ few of us, it is to be feared* 
will escape conviction of folly.” ^ Even the foremost compiler 
of English proverbs, Hazlitt, confesses that he has been obliged 
to leave without a gloss many proverbs which have defied his 
attempt to unriddle their occult meaning. ^ The extremely 
cryptic character of many Arabic proverbs has been pointed 
out by scholars ® ; and I may ask the reader of this book how 
much of its contents would not be incomprehensible without 
commentaries. There are also proverbs that arc interpreted 
quite differently by different natives. Take, for example, 
the saying, “ The Jebli (mountaineer), when he settles down 
in a town, is like a tambourine when it is provided with a skin ” 
(495). According to one explanation I have heard, it means 
that a Jebli who comes to live in a town by and by loses his 
rusticity, whereas the interpretation given by a scribe from Andjra 
was that he becomes noisy like a tambourine.^ Again, the proverb 
“ The woman flees from white hair as the ewe from the jackal ” 
(15), means, according to some of my informants, that women arc 
much afraid of becoming old, but according to others, that 
women dislike old mcn.^ Sometimes a proverb may assume 
an entirely different meaning through the confusion of one 
word with another. Thus the proverb, Kull t^aVera ffia 
^era (1686), is evidently, in its origin, identical with another 
one recorded by M. Bnmot, Kul stuMrafiha But while 

^ Sir H. Clifford, in Rattray, op. cit., p. 5, 

* Hazlitt, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

’ G. Snouck Hurgronjo, Mekkanische Sprichworter und Redenmrten (Haag, 

1886), p. 1. 

* Cf. Ben Gheneb, op. cit., nr. 1369; L. Brunot, "Proverbes ot diotons 
arabcB do Rabat,** in Hespiria, viii (Paris, 1928), p. 93. 

* Gf* Ben Cbcnob, op. cit., nr, 1766, * Brunot, loc. cit., p. 103, 
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the foimei proverb moans, “In every stumbling there is good” 
(because the stumbling serves as a warning : if you stumble 
on your way to a place where you intend to do some business 
you should not proceed), the latter means, “ En toutc abstention 
so trouve un bien.” 

^ The principles I have followed in collecting, classifying, and 
expounding my material have been adapted to the chief aim 
I had in view when I made Moorish proverbs an object of research. 
The proverbs of a people may, apart from their prosody, bo 
studied under different aspects. Their study has been the 
pursuit of philologists who have been mainly interested in the 
linguistic side of the subject. Various eminent scholars have 
made use of proverbs for their study of modem Arabic dialects, 
well aware, of course, of the caution necessary in such an under- 
taking. The statement made by a recent student of Jewish 
folk-lore that proverbs are the “ people’s voice ”, not only in 
so far as it reflects the popular mind, but also because it is “ an 
accurate record of the vemacidar ” ^ is a hazardous proposition. 
Proverbs may contain expressions that are not found in the 
native idiom but belong to another dialect from which they have 
been imported or, as is often the case with Arabic proverbs, have 
been taken from the bterary language, which in many respects 
differs from the modem vernaculars. The present collection 
contains words and grammatical forms that do not occur in 
ordinary speech ; to these belong, for instance, the negative la, 
which is very frequently used instead of tnd. Moreover, the 
proverbial style, its shortness and pregnancy, its tendency to be 
formal or elevated, its rhythm, and sometimes its predilection for 
rime and assonance, may cause deviations from the colloquial 
language, which may even amount to cormption of words and 
violation of grammar. Such pitfalls, however, are easily avoided 
by the competent student ; and as to the importation of strange 
proverbs it may be said that they generally, perhaps with the 
exception of a few typical expressions, soon adapt themselves 
^ A. Cohen, Ancient Jewish Proverbs (London, 1911), p. 14. 
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to tlie idiom spoken in their new surroundings. As an instance 
of this, I may refer to the different modifications the same 
proverbs have undergone in the two neighbouring communities 
of Tangier and Andjra, which have been my chief fields of 
research. My own study of Moorish proverbs is not in the 
first place intended to serve a philological purpose ; yet I should 
be glad if my efforts to secure linguistic accuracy had yielded 
some fresh contributions to Arabic dialectology. While the 
proverbs from Tangier may be a complement to M. Mar 9 ais’ 
masterly treatment of the Tangier dialect, those from Andjra 
are, together with words and formulas published in my earlier 
books on Morocco, the only recorded specimens of the language 
spoken in that tribal district. 

Another method of studying proverbs is to examine their 
diffusion : peoples have at all times taken sayings from each 
other. The wanderings of proverbs are a fascinating study, 
but one beset with considerable difficulties. It must always 
be borne in mind that the resemblance between proverbs may 
have another cause than diffusion, namely, the uniformity of 
human nature, which makes men in similar situations think 
and feel alike. The real test of a common origin is therefore 
not the mere similarity of ideas and sentiments expressed in the 
proverbs, but the similarity of formal expression, with due 
allowance for modifications that are apt to occur when a saying 
is adopted from another language and transplanted into a new 
soil. Among the nations of Europe we find a very large number 
of identical, or almost identical, proverbs which obviously have 
a common origin. Wo know for certain that very many of our 
proverbs have been borrowed from the Romans, who themselves 
had borrowed many of theirs from the Greeks,^ and another 
great source has been the Bible. Others have descended to us 
firom the Middle Ages, when popular sayings in Latin translations, 
spread from one country to another through the monasteries, 

* A. Otto, Die SprkJwoSrUr uni tpriekwortliehen BeitnaarUn dtr BStntr 
(Leipzig, 18M), p. xviiieq. 
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and afterwards were retranslated into the vernaculars.^ * Others 
again were introduced into Europe by Jews and Arabs ; the ‘ 
extraordinary wealth of Spanish proverbs has to a large extent 
been attributed to such influence. Arabic-speaking peoples 
have also in common a store of sayings, partly derived from the 
Muhammadan traditions but largely of secular origin. In some 
collections of Arab proverbs from a particular area — above all 
Mohammed ben Cheneb’s momunental work — ^there are 
references to their distribution elsewhere, and with regard 
to many widespread proverbs I have availed myself of this 
information in remarks made in footnotes. But otherwise I 
have refrained from all comparison between proverbs recorded 
by others and those collected by myself. My book contains 
about 200 which, in some form or other, have been published by 
earlier collectors in Morocco — ^Meakin,^ Fischer,® Liideritz,^ 
Lfivi-Provenjal,® and Brunot,® — and various others are found 
among Ben Cheneb’s Algerian proverbs ; but as all of them arc 
derived from my own experience among the natives and stated 
in the way I have heard them, I have no printed sources to 
quote. I have dispensed with references because my aim has 
been, in the first place to collect facts by sociological field-work 
in Morocco, and in the second place, to study those facts from 
points of view which differ essentially from that of him who 
examines their distribution. 

Besides the two methods of investigating proverbs, I have just 
mentioned there is a third, which is primarily concerned with 

^ Seiler, op. cit., p. 80 sq. 

* Budgett Mealdn, An IrdrodwAion to the Arabic of Morocco, etc. (London, 
1890), pp. 217-22. 

* A. I^hcr, ** Marokkanische SprichwOrtor,** in Mittheilungen dea Seminars 
fUr Ortentalische Sprachen an der Universitdt zu litrlin, 2^ Abtheilung, 1898 
(Berlin and Stuttgart). 

* H. Laderitz, *' Sprichwdrtor aus Marocko mit Erlauterungen im Dialekt 
des ndrdliohen Marocko," in Mittheilungen dea Seminars filr Orientdliscke 
Sprachen an der Universitdt zu Berlin, 2° Abtheilung, 1899 (Berlin and Stuttgart). 

* E. lAvi-Provenfal, Textes arabes de VOuargha (Paris, 1922), pp. 115-23, 
169-07. 

* L. Brunot, "Proverbes et dictons arabes de Rabat," in Heapiris, viii 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 69-121. 
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their contents as a subject of sociological or psychological 
interest. It is a traditional view that the proverbs of a people 
are a safe guide to its character and temperament, opinions and 
feelings, manners and customs ; Bacon said that “ the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a nation arc discovered by their proverbs ”, 
This view has of late been subjected to criticism, not altogether 
undeserved. It has been pointed out that a very largo number 
of proverbs are international common property, and that most 
of the sayings of different nations are so similar that they must 
be regarded as expressions of general human nature. This is 
perfectly true ; but besides similarities there are also differences, 
and even in substantially similar proverbs there may be shades 
of dissimilarity that correspond to national characteristics. 
Such characteristics may also to some extent show themselves 
in what the proverbs of a people speak of and what they are silent 
about, in the degree of popularity a certain proverb or class 
of proverbs has gained among a people, and in the frequency 
or paucity of proverbs dealing with a particular subject. This 
is admitted by Seiler, the most acute and moderate critic of the 
traditional view, who has himself pointed out various differences 
between the Romans and Germans which he found reflected in 
their proverbs.^ It has further been argued that the proverbs 
of a people have generally come to it from other peoples and 
cannot, therefore, be indicative of its peculiarities. To this I 
would answer, first, that the proportion of imported proverbs 
has never been proved to be so large as it has often been assumed 
to be, and that there is no reason to suppose that a group of 
people who are fond of using other people’s proverbs have none 
of their own make ; indeed the number of proverbs used in 
Andjra that are unknown to my informants in the neighbouring 
town of Tangier has led me to a very different conclusion. But 
above all, it should be noticed that a foreign proverb is scarcely 
adopted by a people unless it is in some measure congenial to 
its mind and mode of life ; that it is apt to be modified so as to 
> Seiler, op. cit., p. 200 sqq. 
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fit in with its new surroundings ; that, when sufficiently deeply 
rooted, it may in turn influence the native habits of thought and 
feeling ; and that, if it does not succeed in being acclimatized 
in its adoptive country, it will wither and die. These facts 
are of great importance on account of the frequent difficulty, 
or impossibility, of separating indigenous proverbs from others, 
which have crept into the language from abroad. A very similar 
answer may be given to the objection that proverbs are not 
creations of a group of people but of individuals.^ 

The value of proverbs as evidence of opinions generally held 
by a people may perhaps seem to be lessened by the fact that 
not infrequently some of them contradict the teaching of others. 
But such incongruities, which have been commented upon by 
several students of proverbs, really only add to the fullness of the 
testimony. Many of them are more apparent than real. Proverbs 
have often the form of categorical imperatives ; but common 
sense morality does not share the rigorism of certain philosophers, 
and the unconditional character of its proverbial maxims may 
be due simply to their necessary brevity. In such cases their 
one-sidedness has to be corrected by other proverbs dealing with 
particular circiunstances that modify the general rule. To take 
a few instances from our Moorish proverbs. 

The duty of almsgiving, which is one of the five practical 
duties of Islam called the pillars of religion, is often inculcated 
in the proverbs : “ Give what there is in your pocket, God will 
bring you what is absent ” (988) ; and so forth. But even this 
cardinal duty has its limitations. It should be practised with 
discretion. You should bestow charity only on those who are 
destitute, not on those whose poverty is less pressing ; “ The dead 
are dear to us, but as for the wounded they will be cured ” (1003). 

^ F. Mauthner wites ( Worterbwh der Philosophies i [Leipzig, 1923], p. xliv) : 
** Dio alto Weisheit, dass der Character eines Voikos aus scinen Sprichwortern 
erkannt werdon konne, ist nicht mehr wahr. Aus zwei Griinden nicht, Erstens, 
weil die Sprichwdrtor ebensowoDig wie die Volkssagen vom Voiko geschaffeo 
wordon sind. Zewitens, weil Sprichwdrtcr fast immor international sind, von 
cinem Volke zum andem wandem, und, ob richtig odor imrichtig, um so glftu- 
biger naohgesprochen werden, je bekawter sie sind.** 
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Moreover, in practising charity you should not forget the needs 
of your family, nor your own needs : “ Don’t let charity go out 
of yoiiT house until the children are satisfied ” (170). A person 
who impoverishes himself through excessive charity is “like 
a needle that clothes the people and is herself naked ” (1020). 
“ He who gives away his goods during his life will call on God^ 
[but] he will not help him” (1021). Many sayings inculcate 
economy, such as : “ Eat and drink, and put what is left into a 
palmetto bag ” (948). But there are others that make fun of 
a person who might live in comfort and yet is too stingy to do 
it : he is like a butcher who “ sups on intestines ” (955), or, 
“ like a donkey, he carries gold and silver and wants straw ” 
(954). What is the good of being parsimonious when he knows 
that “ death is nearer than the twinkling of the eye ? ” (957) — 
“ Eat and drink and dress yourself, and say. Gome 0 death ” 
(958). Industry is enjoined : “Livelihood is imdemeath the feet 
(617). On the other hand : “ If you find a meal of fruit at the 
gate of the orchard, don’t proceed into it ” (645). It is best for 
a man to stick to his father’s or ancestors’ occupation ; “ He to 
whom his father and grandfather left some hill should climb it ” 
(612). But the younger generation also have something to 
say on the subject ; a person who is blamed for not taking up 
his deceased father’s trade replies ; “ Nobody is like his father 
except the jackal with his howl ” (614). In proverbs like these 
we may discern differences of inclination and temperament ; 
one maxim appeals to one person, another quite different maxim 
to another, and as people are not all alike so also their proverbs 
differ. There is further the distinction between proverbs that 
represent ideals and others that are based on realities which 
do not come up to these ideals. The rule of tit-for-tat forms the 
contents of many sayings : “ Despise him who despises you, or 
throw him away from you ” (1253) ; “ Revenge is forgotten 
only by bastards ” (1250). But side by side with the doctrine 
of resentment there is the doctrine of forgiveness : “ Show mercy 
to him who is on earth, he who is in heaven will have mercy 
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upon you ” (1266) ; “ FoigiTeness from the heart is better 
than a box of gold ” (1268). Truthfulness is insisted upon ; 
“ Speak the truth, even though it is bitter ” (1523) ; “ The liar 
is cursed, even though he is a learned man he is cast o£E by God ” 
(1528) ; “ A lie is of no avail ” (1530). Yet there are occasions 
when this does not hold good and it is prudent to have recourse 
to a lie : “ 0 man, see and be silent ; if you cat meat, say it is 
fish ” (1706) ; “ If he asks you about something, then say, I 
don’t know” (1707). 

The proverbs of the Moors arc in many respects reflections 
of their Islamic culture. God is often mentioned, and always 
in a reverent manner. There is nothing of that familiarity or 
jocularity which is so frequent in European sayings referring 
to him, causing annoyance to puritanic writers ; Kelly states 
that he has excluded from his ” complete collection ” of Scottish 
proverbs “all those proverbs that seem to make too homely with 
the Almighty Being We may be a little puzzled when we 
hear that “ [to commit] ten sins against God is better than 
[to commit] one against a servant [of God] ” (1274) ; but all 
appearance of irreverence is removed by the explanation, that 
God is forgiving but man is not. The religious duties of alms- 
giving and prayer are strongly emphasized, and the same is 
the case with patience and resignation, so frequently enjoined 
in the Koran, and propriety of behaviour, on which the Islamic 
traditions have so much to say. Other Muhammadan character- 
istics are the deference shown to refugees and guests, the low 
opinion held about women, the belief in curses and the evil eye. 
At the same time there are also proverbs that have a distinctly 
local colour ; but to discriminate between those that reflect 
specifically Moorish conditions, ideas, and traits of character and 
those that the Moors have in common with other Muhammadan 
nations is mostly beyond my power. Even a complete knowledge 
of the proverbs of the whole Arabic-speaking world would not, 
by itself, be sufficient for such a task. Proverbs can only throw 
* Kelly, op. cit., p. r. 
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rays of light, never full light, upon national characteristics. If 
certain proverbs arc foiind among one people and not among 
another, their absence among the latter by no means proves 
the absence of the facts they express. And there is another 
point to be remembered in this connection, a point which is of 
the utmost importance for the whole study of proverbs : ,in 
order to gain reliable information about a people from its 
proverbs it is necessary to possess intimate knowledge of it 
derived from other sounies, foremost of which is personal 
experience.^ I think I may say that I have acquired some 
qualification for such a task during the nine years I have spent 
in Morocco as a student of its people, whereas my knowledge 
of other Muhammadan nations is gathered from books, which 
arc silent on many points relating to ideas, feelings, and behaviour 
on which information is essential for a full understanding of 
their proverbs. 

As an instance of the danger the student of a people’s proverbs 
runs if he takes them as indicative of its character without 
possessing adequate knowledge of facts that the proverbs fail 
to disclose, I may mention the sayings dealing with married 
women. Among all our proverbs there is not one that expresses 
any tender feelings in a husband towards his wife ; yet it would 
be a mistake to assume that no such feelings exist. As is pointed 
out below (p. 80), we have here to take into account the Moorish 
ideas of decency : it is considered indecent of a man to show 
any affection for his wife, and it would consequently be improper 
to speak of it in proverbs. In other cases it will be seen that 

^ My own observations fully endorse the following opinion expressed by 
Seiler (op. cit., p. 294) : Ks f&llt zwar mancher Lichtstrahl aus den Sprich- 
wortern eincs Volkcs auf scinen Charakter, es werden auch bekannte Charakter- 
ziige cines Volkes durch die Sprichwurter oder ihr Vehlcn bestiitigt, aber durch 
den SprichwortcTschatz allein kann man nun nnd nirgends zu einor sicheren 
und umfasscnden Kenntnis einos Volkscharakters gelangen. Das ist wohl 
aucb der Sinn des Goctheschcn Spruches : 

Sprichwort bezeichnet Nationen, 

Musst aber erst onter ihnen wohnen. 

D.h. : Sprichworter sind allerdings bezeiebnend (charaktcristisch) fur die 
Volkcr; um aber deren Charakter aus den Sprichwdrtern crschlieBscn zu 
konnen, muss man erst mit ihnen gelebt haben.'* 
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the proverb is based on some superstition the knowledge of which 
is necessary for an adequate interpretation of it. It is particularly 
difficult to draw conclusions as to the actual prevalence of a 
mode of conduct from proverbs enjoining it. Of course, when- 
ever a rule is laid down the possibility of its transgression is 
assumed ; but it does not tell us whether the transgressions are 
many or few. Not even the multitude or paucity of proverbs 
inculcating the same kind of behaviour is a safe indication of 
its prevalence. There are numerous exhortations to p«atience and 
resignation, which the Moors possess in a much liighcr degree 
than other peoples whose proverbs have comparatively little 
to say about these qualities ; on the other hand, they also have 
a large number of proverbs condemning lying, although they 
cannot be called a truthful race. A multitude of sayings on 
a certain mode of behaviour may imply either that much 
importance is attached to it, or that the people are particularly 
deficient in it. Both cases may, of course, be said to imply the 
same thing, namely, that the actual practice docs not come 
up to expectation ; but from this no definite conclusions may 
be drawn as regards the real character of the people. Again, 
the absence of proverbs relating to a particular course of conduct 
may be due to the fact that it is looked upon with indifference ; 
but it may also be due to its being unusual. I have only heard 
one proverb condemning wine-drinking, which is prohibited 
by Islam and hardly occurs among Moslems unaffected by 
foreign influence, and none enjoining the cardinal duty of fasting 
during the month of Ramadan, which is more strictly observed 
than any other Muhammadan duty. Sometimes proverbs seem 
actually to serve the purpose of concealing practice. The 
proverbs, “ Don’t follow the advice of your wife ” (81), and, 
“ Consult your wife and follow your own mind, consult your 
wife and act contrary to her advice ” (82), mostly sound like 
bragging ; for, as a matter of fact, the men not only consult 
their wives, but are also very much influenced by them.^ In 

^ Gf. E. Daumas, La vie arahe et la eociiti miMvlmane (Paris, 1860), p. 477 ; 
Ben Choneb, op. cit., nr. 1005. 
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short, although the proverbs of a people are in some way or 
other expressive of its life and character, they may very 
frequently have to be interpreted in the light of knowledge 
which they do not themselves supply. 


V 

Proverbs arc not only reflections of life : they also play an 
active part in it. This functional aspect should engage our 
attention, not only because the study of it helps us to under- 
stand their intrinsic meaning and their bearing on national 
characteristics, but for its own sake as well.^ The importance 
I attach to it from the latter point of view is one reason why 
1 so often represent concrete situations in which proverbs are 
used, instead of stating their import in general terms. Those 
situations may teach us something not only about the meaning 
of the proverbs and the life of the people, but about the use 
that people make of their proverbs — ^teach us when and 
how and why they use them. 

The Moors are very fond of quoting proverbs in their talk ; 
and there arc some general reasons for this which are obvious 
enough. When a person has something to say, a proverb often 
gives him a convenient ready-made means of expression which 
spares him the trouble of finding words of his own for formulating 
his thought.^ The use of a proverb adds piquancy to one’s 
speech ; it shows savoir viore and knowledge too ; it makes a 
neat argument which has the authority of custom and tradition — 
as Aristotle said, “ proverbs are in the nature of evidence 
Another reason for the popularity of proverbs is the great 
variety of purposes for which they may be employed. A proverb 
may be an unemotional statement of even the most trivial 

^ The importance of the functional rdle of proverbs has been duly emphasized 
1^ Dr. B. firth in his suggestive articles in Folk-Lore, vol. xxzvii (l^ondon, 1920), 
** Proverbs in Native Life, with special reference to those of the Maori." 

* Cf. Firth, loc. cit., p. 264 sq. * Aristotle, Rheioriea, i, 15, 14. 
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nature which has become impressed on people’s minds through 
some peculiarity of phrasing, and is repeated by them because 
they arc fond of talking of trivialities ; or it may be a matter 
of fact statement of a somewhat instructive nature, which for 
this reason in particular is preserved and transmitted from 
generation to generation. Such proverbs, however, may assume 
a different character by being interpreted and used in a figurative 
sense, although it may be difficult or impossible to distinguish 
between cases in which a change of this kind lias taken place 
and others in which the proverb has been metaphorical from 
the beginning.^ Anyhow there can be no doubt that most 
of the proverbs have always been expressive of feelings or 
opinions or been intended to influence people’s wills and actions. 

One of the feelings which figure very prominently in the 
proverbs of the Moors, as well as of other peoples,^ is dissatisfac- 
tion. The world is full of evils of many kinds. The innocent 
• is punished for the fault of the guilty : “ Onc'cats beans, and 
for another they swell in his stomach” (1180); “The minaret 
fell down, hang the barber” (1462). A good deed is often 
rewarded with evil : “ He who has done good will have colic 
in return ” (1603). Good servants or workmen are dismissed to 
give place to bad ones: “The tables were tiuned upside down, 
and the earthenware pots sat up ” (718). A person who has 
been introduced to his work, or has been taught a trade, by 
another afterwards displaces him : “ Plant him, he will pull 
you up ” (744) ; “ 1 taught him swiftness, he threw me out and 
shut the door ” (749). A Moslem envies another Moslem if he 
finds him prosper in any way, and will not help him even if ho 
sees some one trjdng to kill him : “ Brother hates brother, 
even if he sees people slaughter him ” (1618). What a difference 
between a poor man’s life and a rich man’s : “ He who has money 
is loved even though ho is bad, the poor one is hated even though 
he is good ” (864) ; “ If a wealthy man speaks unjustly they 
say to him. Your speech is gold ” (870) ; “ If a poor man speaks 

^ Cf. Seiler, op. oit., p. 303 sqq. * Ibid., p. 320 eqq. 
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the truth, they drive him away and in addition spit on him ’’ 
(87 1). A poor man is always liable to be deprived of his property, 
either by the authorities or others : “ The sheep of a poor man 
pasture on the border ” (879). Nobody speaks on his behalf if he 
is robbed : “ The orchard of a fatherless child is always robbed, 
even if it is surroimded with a wall ” (1193). A man who has 
been well oS and had many friends round him, but afterwards 
has become poor and been abandoned by them, says to himself : 
“ There remains in the grave none but its master ” (912). 
Generally speaking, there is not much happiness in this world : 
“ The joy [lasts] seven days, and the sadness all the life ” (1803). 

But while the proverbs express sadness and despair, they also 
give hope and consolation. “ However long the night may 
last, there will be a morning ” (1800) ; “ After every affliction 
there is enjoyment ” (1802). Everybody will get what he deserves : 
“As you sow you will reap ” (1212) ; “An upright man has no 
fear, even though the enemies are many ” (1220) ; “ Trust and 
trust [in God], and you will get what you want “ (1222) ; “ An 
innocent person’s invocation to God has no curtains ” (it will 
be heard at once ; 1456). On the other hand : “ He who 
commits a wrong must suffer punishment ’’ (1232) ; “ He 
who sows thorns must walk on them barefoot’’ (1234). An 
unjust official will be punished by God : “ The oppressor is 
cursed by God and despised by the people ’’ (439) ; “ Every one 
who ascends will descend ’’ (440). A person who goes to prison 
is comforted with the saying : “ The days of imprisonment are 
numbered, and the mercy of Gk>d is at hand ’’ (1262). You need 
not take any notice of people’s envy : “ If God has given you, 
what can a servant [of God] do [to you] ? ’’ (1622). If a brigand 
robs you of your property but spares your life, you have the 
consolation : “If the head is alive, it will not be without a cap ” 
(1205) ; or, “ [To suffer damage] in goods is better than in 
bodies ’’ (1204). So also it is better to have some work, whatever 
it be, than to have no work ; “ Blear-eyedness is better than 
blindness ” (581) ; “ The itch is better than leprosy, deafness 
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is better than dumbness ” (682). It is better to have a good 
master and low wages than a bad master and high wages : “ 0 
God, to be eaten by lions is better than the maltreatment of 
jackals ” (726) ; “ Say to me, 0 my lord, and strip me naked, 
and don’t say to me, 0 dog, even though you make me rich ” (730). 
A poor man who has many worries is given the comforting advice : 
“ Put the troubles in a net, some will fall and some will remain ” 
(886). Wealth has also its drawbacks, and the poor man may 
be happier than the rich : “ Abundance of money is a trial for 
a man ” (887) ; “ [0] people, eveiything will satisfy you except 
money, as much as you have so much [more] you want ; but 
[after death] nothing will fill the eyes of people but earth ” 
(890) ; “ Small and spirited is better than big with money ” 

(898) . “ Little with health is better than much with sickness ” 

(899) . Moreover, he who is wealthy may become poor, and he 
who is poor may become wealthy : “ He who becomes fat must 
become thin, and he who flies must come down ” (901). First 
and last : “ What God wills, what God desires, that will be ” 
(1787). 

It may be said that even pessimistic proverbs give some 
comfort in suffering by reminding the sufferer that there are 
others as badly situated as himself ; and this is no doubt one 
reason why complaints so frequently take the form of proverbs. 
So also cheerful proverbs derive particular efficacy as a means 
of consolation from their generality : they express not merely 
individual expectations, but hopes based on common experience. 

Dissatisfaction also leads to disapproval or reproach ; and 
here again a proverb is a very suitable vehicle for giving vent to 
one’s feelings. On the one hand, it gives the censure a semblance 
of public opinion ; on the other hand, it makes even a sarcasm 
less offensive by making it less personal. I shall here quote 
some instances of sayings which certain persons have to put 
up with as objects of other people’s blame. 

A father who disowns his son on account of misbehaviour : 
“ Your hand belongs to you, even though it is leprous ” (200). 
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A man who lets some outsider take care of his deceased brother’s 
children : “ The wing covers the chest ” (180), A person who 
boasts of being better than his family: “ However high a man 
may rise, he will not rise above his brothers and his father’s 
brother’s sons ” (252). A man who through his behaviour has 
proved unworthy of the friendship bestowed on him : “ I did 
not believe that a friend would be disappointed ” (324). One 
who has risen to a high position and forgotten an old friend : 
“ Yesterday and wo were companions, and to-day we are enemies ” 
(339). A person who makes a show of friendship but hides 
enmity in his heart : “ Fire underneath the straw ” (336). 
Some one who does not do his work properly : “ The sea is not 
crossed by a ferry, the belt is not made from a shirt ” (670) ; 
or, “ A work rises only in the hand of its master ” (671). A man 
who makes his employees work too hard : “ He who has not 
begotten him takes no pity on him ” (651). A workman who 
does not do what his master tells him : “ Whom you servo obey, 
what you are going to pawn sell ” (691), A woman who celebrates 
a family feast and does not entertain her guests to their 
satisfaction : “ Slacken the eyelash, the day will pass ” (1093). 
A person who refrains from inviting relatives or friends to a 
feast that ho gives in his house : “ The vegetable gardens are 
emptied of their fruits, and the blame remains ” (216). A person 
who, when two others arc speaking to each other, comes and 
asks them what they are talking about : “ Every one sells his 
ragged old clothes in his market” (1382). Some one who 
interferes in other people’s affairs : “ Enter your own market, 
don’t enter the markets of others ” (1383) ; or, “ Every one 
buries his mother as he likes ” (1388). A person who reports - 
to others something bad that he has seen or heard : ” My eye 
saw something, and my car heard something ” (1393). 

The reproof is not always equally polite : there are many 
scornful or sarcastic proverbs used for the purpose.* A person 
who boasts of being better than his family may also hear the 
* See also tupra, p. 12. 
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remark : “ None but a mule denies his origin ” (251). A person 
of low extraction who pretends to come from a good family : 
“ A wick docs not come out of a rag ” (254). A man of humble 
origin who rose to a high position and became very overbearing, 
but afterwards lost his position : “ Ho said to him, What was 
•your father ? He answered him, Niffar (the man who during 
Ramadan at certain hours of the night soimds a tnunpet from 
the tower of a mosque). He said to him» Thank God, Ramad^ 
has come to an end” (1601). Old people who imitate the 
behaviour of young ones : “ The she-cat is on the roof, and the 
old woman with blackened eyes is dancing ” (wanting to show 
herself as agile as a cat ; 1813). A servant who constantly 
makes a mistake when sent on an errand : “ Crooked as the 
tail of a greyhound ” (693). An extremely incapable workman : 
“ Blow the fire, O llsaia ” (676). A person who quarrels with 
his guest : “ None but a dog bites in his own house ” (1090). 
A man who robs an old woman living alone in her hut : “ He 
who is conquered by men at the market goes back to his wife 
in the house ” (to have his revenge on her ; 1196). A robber 
who is armed only with a stick, when caught : ” A cuckold, 
and he sups on potatoes ” (the poorest of food ; 1160). A bad 
man who seeks equally bad company : “ The lump of dry dung 
is seeking her sister for forty days ” (409). 

Proverbs are not only suitable means of censure but also, 
and for similar reasons, useful weapons of defence. When a 
white woman who can find no husband of her own race marries 
a negro, and is laughed at in consequence, she defends herself 
by saying : ” For lack of a relative I call a negro my mother’s 
brother ” (63) ; or, “ A charcoal, and it will give me fat to 
eat ” (64). If a man is reproved by his family for spending 
all the money he earns with the proverb, “ Bite ofi a bite and 
leave [the rest] till to-morrow ” (941), he answers them : “ Tear 
off tear ofi, and God will replace ” (942). A person who is blamed 
for separating himself from a friend with whom he has had a 
quarrel justifies his conduct with the saying : “ Nobody knows 
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what is inside the skin bag (used for carrying food in travelling, 
hut also, by snake-charmers, for keeping snakes) but he who 
puts his hand into it ” (333). An employer who is told that he 
pays too high wages quotes the proverb : ** Give a little for the 
sake of God and a little for the sake of my heart ” (721 ). If a man 
who is engaged to work in another person’s garden for small 
pay is scolded by some one for being idle when the owner is 
absent, he excuses himself by sa 3 ring : “ If he does not give 
me my fee, I shall sleep and [then] stretch myself” (636). 
When an indocile apprentice is beaten by his master, and his 
father complains of it, the master replies : “ The thorn is not 
removed with cotton ” (694) ; or, “ Shave me, 0 my lord, over 
the cap ” (i.e. do the impossible ; 695). If a farmer who refuses 
to lend his neighbour com is told that he has lent some to others, 
he defends himself by indicating that it is impossible for him 
to help everybody : “ The friends are many, and the tears are 
few ” (1073). A person who has caught a thief in his house and 
taken him to the sheikh accuses him of having stolen more than 
he has actually done ; when people blame him for it he answers 
them : “ Scratch him who rubbed you ” (1162). A thief excuses 
himself by repeating the saying : “ Lack of work is a misfortune ” 
(1164). A person who hears others speaking disparagingly about 
him, without knowing that he is listening, says : “ If fires are 
lighted, put more wood on mo ” (1507). The sayings used as 
answers to unpleasant remarks may also be less civil. If an old 
man says something disagreeable to a younger person, the latter 
should politely reply ; “ I respect you for the sake of the white 
beard that is on your face ” (1356) ; or, “ I respect you for the 
sake of those white hairs ” (1357). But sometimes he gives vent 
to his anger in the saying : “ A white-beard and a villain are 
like a jackal ” (1358). If a person denies the tmth of a state- 
ment made by another, the latter replies : “ The clouds are 
not hurt by the barking of dogs ” (1550). A man who is criticized 
for something which he has bought indignantly asks : “ What 
does the donkey know about ginger ? ” (812). 
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Generally speaking, however, the Moors are a polite race. 
If anyone shows you a thing he has bought, you should say it 
is good, whatever you may think of it : “ If you see him riding 
on a bamboo-cane say to him, Good health to your horse ” 
(1352). Indeed, this is not a matter of mere politeness : there 
is an idea that the spoken word brings about its own realization. 
This idea is particularly prominent in curses, oatlis, and blessings, 
but it is also believed that if a person says of a thing that it is 
not good, something bad will happen to it.^ There is another 
superstition that has been conducive to politeness, and at the 
same time to the use of proverbs as polite answers, namely the 
idea that a person by refusing a request exposes himself to the 
danger of being hurt by the other person’s evil eye or liis curse. 
If anybody shows a great liking for a thing belonging to some 
one else, wanting, for instance, to buy his horse or his gun, it 
is best to let him have it, since otherwise an accident is likely 
to happen to the object of his desire ; or if one villager refuses 
to lend his camel to another for a day’s work, the camel will 
become ill or die.® Now it is obvious that a request cannot always 
be granted, and people often prefer rimning some risk to doing 
what they are asked to do ; but they may lessen the danger by 
politely couching the refusal in a proverb. In a country where 
charity is a cardinal duty it does not sound well to say “ no ” 
to a beggar ; it is much better to convey one’s denial by making 
an excuse : “ What will death take from an empty house ” 
(966) ? “ Our sickness is the same, and the one who cures is 
God ” (967) ; or, “ [You are] going to a divorced woman that 
she may make magic for you ” (meaning that he who is asked 
for something is himself in need of it, just as a divorced wife is 
herself in need of sorcery to make her former husband take 
her back ; 968). A beggar who is not content with that which 
he has received but asks for more, is told : Be content with 
little, God will bring you much ” (976) ; or, “ This is for the sake 

^ Soo Rityal and Belief in Morocco, i, 603 sq. Even the bare thought is 
supposed to bring about the event thought of (ibid., i, 422). 

* Ibid., i, 424 sq. 
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of God, give [it] that we may weigh it ” (i.e. what is given for 
the sake of God, even though it is little, weighs much ; 976). 
If a person is asked by another to lend him money, he may 
inform him that he has already spent all his money (whether 
it is true or not) by answering : “ The sowing passed you 

before March ” (the time when the sowing comes to an end 
1074). When a farmer wants to borrow another’s oxen for a 
day or two in the ploughing season, he may, to his disappoint- 
ment, be told : “ Barley does not come out of a stable of horses ” 
(1075). When a woman who is going to a wedding asks another 
woman to lend her her costume, and the latter wants it herself 
because she also is going to the wedding, it is a polite answer to 
say : “ No one gives yeast on a feast-day ” (when every mistress 
of a household needs all the yeast she has ; 1076). If a man 
is invited by another to come and eat with him and, having 
enough food in his own house, would prefer being entertained 
on some future occasion when it is scarce, he refuses the invita- 
tion by saying : “ There is no liberality on a feast-day ” (when 
everybody has meat ; 1 108). A seller denies credit to a customer 
by repeating the proverb : “ One in the pocket is better than 
ten that arc absent ” (824). On the day when a bride is to bo 
taken to the bridegroom’s home, the latter is sometimes asked 
by her family to pay more money in addition to the stipulated 
dowry ; he then refuses the unwarranted claim by saying : 
“ The weeping is over a dead man’s head ” (69). A guest who 
proposes to marry the daughter of his host, instead of receiving 
a direct denial, is told : “ Ho entered walking and went out 
buying ” (74). 

In spite of their natural politeness, however, the Moors are 
an excitable people, and, when enraged, hurl at each other 
the most awful curses. How exquisite their curses may be 
can be judged from one of them ; “ God damn your grandfather 
and the grandfather of your grandfather and the grandfather 
of him who does not curse your grandfather ” ^ — ^grandfathers 
^ Ritual and BAitJ in Morocco, i, 480. 
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are great favourites in Moorisb curses because a curse is supposed 
to affect not only the person mentioned in it, but all his 
descendants as well. We have seen that there are also some 
curses among our proverbs.^ But, on the other hand, the use 
of an appropriate proverb may serve to cool the rage, stop the 
quarrel, and make those who were cursing each other a moment 
before rejoice and shake hands with each other. Once when 
two of my servants from Tangier quarrelled I had only to recite 
the proverb : “ The quarrel of a native of Tangier is like fumiga- 
tion with benzoin ” (which only lasts for a moment ; 505) — 
and the angry look was changed into a friendly smile. In Morocco 
the commission of an offence against a person very frequently 
leads to the intervention of a third party on behalf of the offender 
— ^thc Moors distinguish between forgiveness from the heart and 
forgiveness for the sake of another. And in such cases, as has 
been noticed above, ^ certain proverbs are used as a kind of ‘dr, 
which implies the transference of a conditional curse and 
consequently shouU act as a means of compulsion. Thus 
proverbs are in various ways conducive to goodwill and peace. 

To influence people’s wills and actions is undoubtedly the 
principal aim of our proverbs. This is true not only of those 
proverbs which convey an express command, advice, or warning, 
but, as has been pointed out before, to a very large extent of 
those also which have the form of an assertion. The directions 
in which they exercise their influence will be found in the various 
chapters dealing with different forms of behaviour. 


^ Swpra, p. 11 sq. 


Supra, p. 11. 




CHAPTER I 


WOMEN— MARRIAGE 

Islam looks upon women with an unfriendly and suspicious eye. 
It pronounces their general depravity to be much greater than 
that of men. According to Muhammadan tradition the Prophet 
said : ** I have not left any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. ... O assembly of women, give alms, although it 
be of your gold and silver ornaments ; for verily you are mostly 
of hell on the day of resurrection.” ^ And women are stupid 
and ignorant as well as wicked. 

The Moors are acquainted with the Muhammadan saying * : — 

(1) N-nsd ndqisdt^u (or, qilldt^A) ^dqlin wd dtw, “ Women are 
defective in understanding and religion ” (Fez, Tangier). 

(2) N-nsd nsqhum alldh mer " Women have been 

omitted by God from his mercy.” 

(3) Zein r-rdjSlf ^dqld d *aql l-mrdf zUnha, ” The beauty of 
the man is in his intelligence, and the intelligence of the 
woman is in her beauty.” 

Women are the friends of the devil. They are possessed by 
jnun (jinn), who help them to practise witchcraft®; nay 
many women are really jnun in disguise.^ Their looks are 
dangerous ; it is said : — 

. (4) Ida IqitH l-m*diyna bzaq fe ireqha u da*i la be l-qrina, 
If you meet a woman who has an evil eye, spit on her 
way and wish her the Qrina ” (a female spirit causing 
the death of infants).® 

^ S. Lane-Poole, The Speeches and Table-Talk of the Prophei Mohammad 
(London, 1882), pp. 161, 163. 

* I. Goldzihcr, Muhammedanieche Studien, ii (Halle a.S., 1890), p. 206. 

* E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, i (London, 1926), pp. 276, 
671. 

^ Ibid., i, 266 sq. 


B Ibid., i, 401 aq. 
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WOMEN 


The ciiises and vovs of women are more fearful than those of 
men; it is said: — 

(6) Ida MlfA fik r-rjal b&t‘ nd‘a8 w ida MlfH fik n-nsd bdt* 
fdyaq, “ If men swear to do you harm spend your night 
sleeping, and if women swear to do you harm spend your 
night awake.” 

A mother’s curse is more frightful than a father’s, and to be 
cursed by a sherecfa, or female descendant of the Prophet, is 
even a greater calamity than to be cursed by a shereef. Women 
are quarrelsome : 

(6) Sarr JrbnSl* m§ iqddiith Mu*a inSdbu l-MnMt*, “ Girls will 
not finish their quarrel until they scratch the (i.e. each 
other’s) cheeks ” ; 

(7) Sarr i-idrfdt* ma irit*hu Mtt*a inH’fd S-Sibdt‘, “ Old 
women will not rest from their quarrel until they pull 
out the (i.e. each other’s) white hairs ” ; 

(8) Sarr Uhrdr mci iqddidh MU'a inetfd S-ki‘r, “ White women 
will not finish their quarrel until they pull out the (i.e. 
each other’s) hair ” ; 

(9) Sarr l-hdim tna y^*qdda ilia be d-dSmm, “ The quarrel of 
black women only ends with [the effusion of] blood.” 

When two women are quarrelling and the husband of one of them 
comes and curses the other woman, the latter says to him : — 

(10) ‘Azzdna fiUed u l-Mzzan iMrrqd zdJcM, “ ‘Azzuna (name 
for a Jewess of high rank, such as the wife of a rabbin) 
gives birth to a child, and the rabbin (her husband) feels 
pain in his bottom ” (Andjra).^ 

Men will forget their quarrels, women never : 

(11) iSarr n-nsa h&mm d Tidmmhum Iq y^*dn8a, “ The quarrel 
of women is a trouble, and their trouble will not be 
forgotten.” 

They are more cunning than the devil : 

(12) Keid. n-naa qm u keid S-Sitan dd'if, “ The cunning of 
women is strong, and the cunning of the devil is weak.” 

^ Cf. infra, nr. 1386 . 
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Women are tale-beareis and slanderers. Of a woman who is 
in the habit of reporting the secrets of other women it 
is said : — 

(13) ^dmqa d qoM la zdgrSl*, “ [She is] foolish, and they said 
to her, Trill the z^nt ” ^ (Andjra). 

"V^en a woman is reproved for speaking badly about another 
woman, she answers : — 

(14) Ndl l-tnjdrrdb Id tsdl t-tl»b, “ Ask the experienced one, 
don’t ask the doctor ” (meaning that she knows what 
she is talking aboat).^ 

Women dislike old men, and are much afraid of becoming 
old themselves : 

(15) Irmrd t’dhrdb S-Stb Jcif n-nd‘ja mSn A-M>, “ The 
woman flees from white hair as the ewe from the jackal ” ; 

(16) L-mra l*ahr^ mSn l-kobr Inf l^uf IfSkr&n,, “ The woman 
flees from old age like a frightened tortoise ” (which 
pulls in its head at the least apprehension, of danger). 

And she has good reasons for her fear, as old women are held 
extremely objectionable. It is said : — 

(17) L-mrd ida S4rf&’ tnci yibqa ger s-sSmm u laun 

l-k&mt*, “When a woman becomes old, nothing remains 
in her but poison and the colour of sulphur.” 

The tears of an old wonoan are not to be trusted, because they 
come easily : 

(18) L-bln de i-Sdtfa mjidbb'-m ‘dnda fS l-qfa, “ The tears of 
an old woman are hidden behind her neck.” ^ 

Old women are hypocrites : 

(19) lig idfiH S-Mifa bi t-t*Ssheh ‘drfa SU&na b& 

“ If you see an old woman with a rosary, know that she 
is truly a devil.” 

^ For this noise see my Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1014), 
p* 22, n* 2a 

' Infra, nr, 1727. A widespread Arabic proverb (see the references in 
Mohammed ben Gheneb, Proverbes arabes de VAlgirie et du Maghreb, nr. 967 ; 
K. La. Tallqvist, Arabische aprichworier und apide [in Ofversigt af Finska 
VeUnskaps-Socieietens Forhandiingar, vol. xxxix, Helsingfors, 1897], nr. 70). 

• Of. mfra, nr. 1463. 
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There is a saying that when a boy is bom a hundred jnun 
{jinn) are bom wi^ him, and that when a girl is bom there are 
bom with her a hundred angels ; but every year a j^n passes 
from the man to the woman and an angel from the woman to 
the man, so that when the man is a hundred years old he is 
surrounded by a hundred angels, and when the woman is. a 
hundred years she is surrounded by a hundred devils (Andjra). 
This saying is too long, and not sufficiently definite in its form, 
to be called a proverb. But there are also the proverbs : — 

(20) L-‘dgiiza kt*ar mSn S-SUan, “ An old woman is worse 
than the devil ” ; and, 

(21) 14 kdt/d‘mel y&Us f ‘am k&t‘‘4nM lr‘affCaa f sd‘a, 
“ What the devil does in a year an old woman does 
in an hour.” 

There is a story about an old hag who drove the devil into 
a bottle and closed the bottle ; then the devil said “ Bravo ”, 
and was released. 

In spite of the low opinon held about woman a man should 
not hesitate to marry one. Though Islam regards marriage as a 
civil contract, it nevertheless enjoins it as a religious duty 
“ incumbent on all who possess the ability ”.^ “ When a servant 
of Gk)d marries, verily he perfects half his religion.” * It is related 
in the Traditions that the Prophet once asked a man if he was 
married and, being answered in the negative, said, “ Art thou 
sound and healthy ? ” When the man replied that he was, 
the Prophet said, “ Then thou art one of the brothers of the 
devil.” * The Moors maintain that a married man is blessed in 
this life and goes to Paradise after death, whereas : 

(22) Idtf mSt* hqdd ‘dzri y^Mar m‘a i-Saydfin, “If some 
one dies a bachelor, he will rise again with the 
evil spirits.” 

When a well-to-do man who refrains from marrying is laughed 

^ MiahhaU ziii, 1» 1 (Englisli translation by A. N. Matthews, vol. ii [Calcutta, 
1810], p. 76). 

* Ibid., ziii, 1, 3 (vol. ii, p. 70). 

* T. P. Hughes, A Dktumary of laUtm (London, 1806), p. 313. 
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at and told that no father is willing to give hini his daughter, 
he answers: — 

(23) Adrdb fi l-‘dzfa iq'&mii “ Strike the palmetto, there 
will rise sixteen [creatures] ” (such as mice ; i.e. if 
he only indicated his wish to marry, many fathers 

' . would offer him their daughters ; Andjra).^ 

An elderly bachelor may also explain his disinclination to 
marry by saying that he is waiting for an opportunity to get a 
very beautiful wife; if he then marries an ugly woman the 
remark is made : — 

(24) Bqa 'amm uftar b dgldl, “ He remained fasting for 
a year and breakfasted on snails ” (Andjra).* 

A bachelor is a dangerous person ; if ho wants to come and 
live in a married man’s house, his request is refused with 
the words : 

(25) L-qam mg ihdn m‘a l-^d§ra, “ The horn is not to be with 
the waist ” (Andjra). 

At the same time the advantages of bachelorhood also find 
expression in the sayings of the people : 

(26) R-rdjSl W&sri ySmSi fdin yibgi « mMnni m^n 

“ The man who is a bachelor goes where he likes and is 
saved from running ” ; 

(27) N-nsa sfina mSn l-'ui u r-rdHb /pha m^qdd, “ Women 
are a vessel of wood, and he who travels in it is lost ” 
(Andjra). 

A yoxmg man of small means should not be in a hurry to 
marry, but should wait till he owns enough to establish a house- 
hold. Old people complain that nowadays many a man marries 
when he possesses some thirty or forty dollars, and then perhaps 
will have to sell his cloak to be able to buy food for himself and 
his wife ; formerly a man first earned money by a year’s work : 

(28) L-UMyln qdl& jvoSj Wa t*Sd]tnr& ‘am, “ The ancients said. 
Marriage [takes] a night, the thinking of it a year.” 

^ Infra, ni. 70D. 

* mdeqpnod variaats of this proTorb (Ben Cheneb, op. oit., nr. 1057). 
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It is true that the wedding was then a more elaborate affair than 
it is now : , 

(29) N-nds qcUdt* Ujq&l (see supra, p. 41) {-‘drs sdhcU 

lA get l-tna, “ The people [of old] said, He who says that 
the wedding is easy should only provide water for it ” 
(then he would see that it is anything but cheap). . 
There is also the dowry to pay : 

(30) J-jw3j bla Sra* bhal IrbMrm big bird' a, “ Marriage without 
[the dowry prescribed by] the religious law is like an 
animal without a pack-saddle.” 

If a young bachelor is too poor to marry and has no relatives to 
assist him, some good man in the village may suggest to the 
other villagers that each of them should give something to help 
him to get married : — 

(31) Yldd v4 Udh l-hmd, “ A hand for the sake of 

God that the load may be lifted [on to the pack-animal] ” 
(Andjra). 

A man should bo careful in his choice of a wife. It 
is said : — 

(32) Juj imdrrtii S-ibSb jwdj bnSt* 1-Td3b u n-n'gsfS 

“ Two [things] make young men sick : to marry daughters 
of dogs (i.e. disreputable people) and to sleep in the 
cloak.” 

(33) Ida djuw&jlH djdwuj l-*o§6l mg ijbdr l-'ddu mg iq&l, 
“When you marry, marry into a good family, the 
enemy will find nothing to say.” 

If a man is going to marry a girl of good family who suffers from 
some bodily defect and this is commented upon by a friend, he 
answers : — 

(34) Ld zein ilia zein l-/g% “ There is no beauty but the 
beauty of action.” 

Nor should a man hesitate to marry into a good family on 
account of its poverty : 

(35) ffiid l-mra l-ofliya u num ‘dl l-h§er, “ Marry a woman of 
noble origin, and sleep on a mat.” 
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Even in othoi circumstances it is better to many a poor woman 
than a rich : 

(36) Ida V'ddibi ‘dbbi l-mSsMna &lu djtb la ger l-hobza u s-sSrdina, 
“ When you take a wife take a poor one, e'^^n though 
you bring her only a loaf of bread and a sardine [she will 

. be content] ” ; 

(37) Lg t*‘6kbi Umrd bS drdhma i*g‘m& lek n-nifha u t’gul 
Uk sqi Irma, “ Don’t take a wife who has money, she 
will treat you with arrogance and say to you. Fetch water ’ ’ 
(which is a woman’s business). 

If a poor man wants to marry a girl whose parents are well-off, 
he is warned by a friend : — 

(38) ‘Am^l 1-I6g?na qadd doqmSk qdbla t‘ohdl ISk, “ Make the 
handful of food equal to your mouth before it chokes 
you ” (Andjra). 

It is natural to marry a person of one’s own class or position : 

(39) KuU zra' k&ijib Id lldh kiyMd, “ God brings to all wheat 
its measurer.” ^ 

If a low-bom man wants to marry the widow of a high-bom 
one, she refuses his proposal by saying : — 

(40) l-*aud ma n4rbdt feh l-hmdr, ‘‘ I shall not tie the 
donkey at the place of the horse ” (Andjra). 

If a woman is blamed for having married a stranger who has 
come to live with her in her own village, she defends herself by 
saying : — 

(41) Hak mSl l-dvda wd lg Sfeit* ld-‘da, “ Your brother by a 
mare is better than the malignant delight of enemies” 
(Andjra).* 

A man should by preference marry his cousin, especially his 
father’s brother’s daughter. It is not right of a man to leave 
his own cousin immarried by taking another woman for wife : 

(42) Id^^dmmd zSbbdU* n-nds i^dmmd dyod/d mg ik&f bSs, 

^ Widespread proverb used in various circumstances (Ben Chenob, op. cit., 
nr. 1609). 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1638. 
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“He who cleats away the dunghill of otheis diould 
cleat away his own, he will see no evil.” 

Cousin matriages are consideted to have many advantages.^ 
A man loaows what sort of a woman his cousin is. It is 
said that while maiiying a sttange woman is like drinking water 
from an earthenware bottle, marriage with a cousin is like t)ie 
drink from a dish ; or ; — 

(43) P ytddi bSnt* di *diyid tn^ gdtmd, “ He who 

marries the daughter of his father’s brother is like him 
who celebrates his feast with a sheep from his own flock ” 
(Andjra). 

At the same time cousin marriages are not without their draw- 
backs. They may lead to quarrels between the husband’s and 
wife’s families, both wanting to interfere in the married life of 
the couple. The wife is apt to be disobedient to her husband ; 
hence the saying : — 

(44) T‘essd‘ dSmmSk q&bla inSggsSk, “ Keep away from 
your blood before it defiles you ” (Andjra). 

There is also a belief that cousin marriages make the children 
resulting from them weak and the family unlucky * : 

(46) ‘Ammdk y4‘mtk A hSldk yd^k A bd"ad dSmmSe la 
yibUk, “ Your father’s brother will make you blind, and 
your mother’s brother will make you destitute, and keep 
away from your blood, [then] it will not afflict you.” • 

The age of the woman who is to be chosen for wife is of course 
a matter of great importance. 

(46) la^djAwAj l-mra §gira kaihAz l-hfiir A d-d^ira, “ He who 
marries a young woman gets welfare and a treasure.” 

(47) ‘Atdn Vmra fgera Mu t‘4kM 1-Jwbzf0ira, “ Marry a young 
woman, even thou^ you will eat bread made without 
yeast ” (which is supposed to contain little nourishment ; 

^ See my books Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 63 sq., and The History 
of Human Marriage, vol. ii (London, 1921), p. 70. 

* It was also the opinion of the ancient Arabs that the children of marriageB 
between relatives are weakly and lean (see Marriage Ceremonka in Morocco, 
p. 66, n. 1). 

* Cf. infra, nrs. 210, 220. 
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strong food is not needed, because a young wife gives 
strength to her husband). 

(48) Im l-mra kbira Aht m‘dJia Ufra^ H l-Vtqm 

fgSra, “ Don’t many an old woman, even though you 
will eat with her young pigeons and lamb’s meat ” (the 

. most delicious food). 

(49) Li ‘ddda Sdtfa ‘dddA naqima, “ Ho who has an old woman 
[for wife] has a plague ” (Dukk&la). 

(50) Nikdh l-mra S-Sdtfak&iu>drrdt*l-gmiUu r-ruffa, “Sexual 
intercourse with an old woman gives one lice and long 
hair on the head.’’ 

If an old woman asks a young man to marry her, telling him 
that she is stUl young and that her white hair is due 
to some other cause than her age, he refuses her proposal 
by saying : — 

(51) YikdSb S-Sib u mg yikdSb H t-t’^kmdS, “ The white hair 
lies, and the wrinkles do not lie ” (AAdjra). 

Various other warnings are given as to the choice of a wife. 

(52) AUdh in^^k m^n f-fdmra u l-mra §-§dfra, “ May Clod 
save you from the dew (which is considered injurious 
to the health) and from a woman with a yellow face.’’ 

(53) Lg t*‘dbbi l-mra *drja Vhdiim^ m‘a rH^S8 Mr*, t*hdn 
gdka, “ Don’t take a lame wife, she will make you feel 
shame before people when she is passing.’’ 

(54) lA^d^wuj l-mrd ‘dtja t'iiUd l& *dtla mdija, “ A lame 
woman will bear a marshy girl (i.e. a girl whose genitals 
exude a yellow fluid) to him who marries her.” 

(55) Lt^djdtvdj l-mra zd'ra y&mSi lA mt*d‘A w izid l-bdqra, “ He 
who marries a woman with reddish hair will lose his 
property and also the cow.” 

(56) Lg l-mra ‘dim zdrqa dht t‘kun ‘dvda A-drdhim 

f fdnddqa, “Don’t marry a blue-eyed woman, even 
though she has money in her box” (a blue-eyed person 
being reputed to have an evil eye).^ 

^ See Ritual and Beliejin Moroeeo, i, 419. 
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(57) La djUwuj l-mra twila t*^iyrSk fi l-kSsum tpH t-t^arwfa, 
“ Don’t many a tall woman, she will embanass you in 
regard to clothes and drawers.” 

(58) Ida djuw&jt’i djUv/Hj l-qser idaf§§aU‘i la ma t*ljier, ” When 
you marry, marry a short one, when you cut clothes for 
her you will have no trouble.” 

(59) Ma Viddi l-M^jdla t*drMm l-mdrMm u t*r&dddk 
zebbdla, “Don’t take a widow for wife, she will have 
mercy upon him whom God has had mercy upon (i.e. she 
will think of her late husband) and make you a dimghill.” 

(60) Li^djuwuj l-hddem S-Sdrfa kqt*wdrrat* l-’dmrad it l-qddfa, 
“ He who marries an old negress gets from her illnesses 
and shortness of breath.” 

On the other hand : 

(61) Hddem walud Ahsen mSn horra gair wdlUd, “A fertile 
negress is better (as a wife) than a sterile white woman.” 

*But of a good white woman who bears children to her husband 
it is said : — 

(62) Ytddin l-horra fd t-td*dm idSm, “ The hands of a white 
woman are fat in the food.” 

Sometimes a white woman who can find no husband of her own 
race marries a negro ; when people laugh at her, she excuses 
herself by saying : — 

(63) F 'ddmSt* l-wSdi nqHl ne l-‘abd Jidli, “ For lack of a relative 
I call a negro my mother’s brother ” (Andjra) ^ ; or, 

(64) Fdhma u tHodklcSlni S-S4kma, “ A charcoal, and it will 
give me fat to cat ” (Andjra). 

When a man who is inclined to marry a certain girl asks other 
people’s advice, he may receive the answer : — 

(65) Kul Ig ts&l, “ Eat, don’t ask ” (Andjra). 

Of a man who hesitated in the choice of a wife and, after marrying, 
was found to have made a mistake, it is said : — 

(66) f-tair l-hdeq k&ih^dd mSnqdrd, “ [Even] a per- 
spicacious bird is caught by its bill.” 

^ Injra, nr. 230 . 
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Parents not infrequently arrange the marriage of their son 
according to their own taste, but he may oppose the choice 
made by them. If his family want him to marry a certain girl 
whom he finds objectionable, because he knows that she has had 
love affairs with other men, he answers them : — 

, (67) L-hddra ‘ida t-t*nd umma kisksH iSb‘6h l-‘dbid, “ The talk 
[should be] about (thin cakes made of wheaten flour, 
water, oil, and salt butter, which only a skilful woman 
can prepare), but as regards kSsksA (a common kind of 
food which anybody can make, symbolizing the girl his 
family want him to marry) the negroes (meaning her 
lovers) have eaten of it till they were satisfied ” (Andjra). 
As for the marriage of a girl, the pftposal is made to her father. 
The dowry, or fdaq, which is required for the contraction of a 
valid marriage, is in some parts of the country fixed once for 
all by custom, but more frequently its amotmt is settled by a 
casual agreement between the parties.^ Sometimes the suitor 
is told, as a mark of friendship, that he can give any sum he 
pleases ; but, in order to avoid future quarrel, he may insist on 
the mention of a definite amount, by saying : — 

(68) B-Sart fe l-fSddan wa la l-^'&ma fe n-nwader, " A contract 
in the field is better than a quarrel on the threshing-floor ” 
(Andjra). 

But it may also happen that, on the day when the bride is to be 
taken to the bridegroom’s home, the latter is asked by her 
family to pay more money in addition to the stipulated dowry ; 
he then refuses the unwarranted claim by saying : — 

(69) Irbhi leihun ‘ala rds l-miyit*, “ The weeping is over a 
dead man’s head ” (Andjra).^ 

If the suitor is a poor man, the father of the girl may repudiate 
the proposal with the words : — 

(70) Ld drq>‘ ni l-ydma la ^ja nS s~s‘dya, “ No arm for work, 
no face for begging ” (Andjra). 

^ Marriage Ceremoniea in Morocco^ p. 64 sqq. 

* Infra^ nr. 1188. 
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If a man is fascinated by a very young girl and desires to marry 
her, but her father refuses his consent on account of her young 
age, a friend may advise him to wait until the girl is grown-up, 
saying : — 

(71) P hSbb n^na y^bdr l-tU “ He who wants some- 
thing pretfy should wait all night ” (Andjra). 

If a man is anxious to marry a certain woman and sends some 
persons to negotiate on his behalf, but the proposal is not 
accepted, somebody who gets to know about it may give bim 
the advice : — 

(72) P habb Vd$el y^hdr n *aM n-nhOl, “ He who loves honey 
should be patient of the stinging of the bees ” (Andjra) ^ ; 
or, 

(73) Bi UmMU lAytnfk^ l-bU^dn, “With slowness the 
egg-plant is eaten” (i.e. the growing of an egg-plant 
requires unusual attention) (Andjra).^ ' 

A guest who proposes to marry the daughter of his host, instead 
of receiving a direct refusal, is told : — 

(74) 7*^ msdri vrA Jir^ Sdri, “ He entered walking and went 
out buying” (Andjra). 

A man who has asked the parents of a girl to give him her hand, 
but been told by them that she has already been betrothed to 
another, says to himself or to some one inquiring about the 
matter: — 

(75) Fdin 'dinik ‘otn gdir^k, “ Where your eye is, is the eye 
of somebody else ” (Andjra). 

If a young man cannot get the girl whom he wishes to many, 
other young men of the village may tease him by -firing 
off their guns oppointe his house and crying out : — 

(76) faJekdk takhdk fldn ma narddwih A Aodd wr&wdh, 
“ Cuckoo, cuckoo, we do not approve of so-and-so, and 
bring somebody else.” 

Then another party of young men answer from a distance : — 

(77) Q&VSt,* 14^wah qStll* ^woA fldn ma ndr^dwah A hqdd 

* Infm, nr. 1327. * It^n, nr. 1331. 
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ardwah, “ She said no, she said no, wo do not approve 
of so-and-so, and bring somebody else.” 

The unsuccessful lover can get rid of his tormenters only by giving 
them tea and sugar (Andjra). A similar custom prevails in the 
tribe of the Jbel 1&-Ijlbib, where I heard the cries of the young 
men on two successive evenings. 

There are many sayings relating to married life. 

(78) J-jwdj bla niya bh^ l-birrdd blcf m%a, “Marriage 
without good faith is like a tea-pot without a tray.” 

(79) KuU ii fth S-SSrka mSn get j-jwdj <& f-sla Umebr^ka, “ In 
everything there is partnership with the exception of 
marriage and the blessed prayer.” 

(80) P hSbb hrdmd ydkdik, “ He who loves his wife should 
guard her ” (not allowing other men to talk with her ; 
Andjra). 

(81) Ld fd‘mM Si b rai l-mra, “ Don’t follow the advice of 
your wife ” (if you do, she will rule over you ; Andjra). 

(82) Sdwar mrdt’dk A ‘dmel rdySk Sdwar mrdfdkd ^dl^ rdiha, 
“ Consult your wife and follow your own mind, consult 
your wife and act contrary to her advice.” 

(83) fd’at* n-nsa kadM^iJuA U n-ndr, “ Obedience to women 
makes one enter hell.” 

A married man should say “ good ” {mleh) to anything his family 
ask of him, without thinking of doing it ; hence the punning 
saying: — 

(84) Ida djuw&jtH Mutodd l-nd&h t*Srt*dh, “ When you marry 
surround [yourself] with a ditch of salt (i.e. salt water), 

' you will be at rest ” (the plural of mleh is mldh). 

If a man speaks kindly to his wife, he will be loved by her as if 
he were her sucking child : 

(85) L-lsSn Jrhlu Vrdt'd l-Vnya, “A sweet tongue will be 
sucked by the lioness.” 

Of a bad couple who are constantly quarrelling it is said : — 

(86) fah Irhokk fi l-ma A jbar gtah 1‘^mma, “ The snufE-box 
fell into the water and found its lid there ” (Andjra). 
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The following saying is used of a bad man who marries 
a bad woman, or of two bad persons who settle down as 
neighbours ; — 

(87) T’ldqa S-SSbb m'a t-tdrtar u jSt s-sbiga hendiya, “ Alum 
met with tartar, and prickly-pear coloured dye came [out 
of it] ” (Andjra). 

If a married woman quarrels with her husband for the purpose 
of being divorced by him and people ask her why she has picked 
the quarrel, she answers them : — 

(88) Mg l&iMn hgdd f4 l-^inna u yd^rHj minna, “ There is 
nobody in Paradise who will go out of it ” (i.e. if her 
marriage were a happy one she would not desire to put 
an end to it ; Andjra). 

A thievish wife is of course a great nuisance. If a man, when 
coming home from his work in the evening, is told that his wife 
has stolen something from another person, he says ; — 

(89) P ma ‘dridH hdmm l& hmdrl’ii, “ If a man has no 

trouble, his she-ass will cause it to him ” (Andjra). 

A thievish wife should be divorced : 

(90) L-mra ida kdnel’ sdrrdqa ^lldqha •& ‘dteha §ddqht, “ If 
the wife is a thief, divorce her and give her her 
dowry.” 

(91) L-mrd ida kdnet’ qdhba dVu t*kun h wdMa tdMqha mg 
t’Mhhha, “ If the wife is unfaithful, even though she has 

■ a child, divorce her, don’t love her.” 

But a man should not on flimsy grounds divorce a wife who has 
borne children to him ; the following is said as a reminder that 
such a wife should be treated with consideration : — 

(92) Li 'dnSd h4imt*ii hl^ha, “He who opposes his tent 
(i.e. his wife) empties it.” 

There are also other sayings discouraging divorce. If a man wants 
to repudiate his wife and marry another woman, with whom 
he has already had sexual intercourse, he is told ; — 

(93) L-mbdddil mg Mnddl*u yimmSh, “ A changeling (i.e. a 
child that some j^n has substituted for the mother’s 
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own child shortly after its birth) ^ is not endured by his 
mother*’ (Andjra). 

If a married couple are constantly quarrelling, the husband is 
warned by his relatives that it will end in divorce : — 

(94) /da Suft* t-tbel Uiqdllaq 'drfu mgsi ytskut^, “ If you sec 
a drum beaten quickly, know that it is going to be 
silent” (Andjra). 

If a married man complains of his wife to her father and says 
that he is going to divorce her, the father replies : — 

(96) T-t^aur mg yd'ya bg qr&nu, “ The bullock does not get 
tired of his horns ” (i.e. she is welcome back to his 
house ; Andjra). 

Married women hate the idea of their husbands taking fresh 
wives, and try by magical means to prevent them from doing so.’® 
A married woman expresses her objection to a new marriage by 
saying 

(96) QdlM fnk mg ydhmel Mi, ‘‘ My heai;t is a dry ear (or 
pod ; i.e. as easily broken as a dry ear or pod), it will 
bear no partner.** 

If a married man complains to his friends of the behaviour of 
his wife, they may give him the advice : — 

(97) Dull l-mra b dhra, “Humble the wife with another” 
(Andjra). 

When a man has two wives, one is naturally the favourite and 
the other one may have to ask her permission if she wants to do 
this or that ; hence the saying : — 

(98) Tdmu sSndoq l-mal u ^AwUa meft^dhu, “ Tamu is the 
money-box and ^Awisha (the favourite) is the key of it.” 

A mother is generally on good terms with her daughter’s 
husband, but quarrels with her daughter-in-law ; it is said : — 

(99) R-rdjil b ytmmah idg djuwuj m&g ne l-Jidmm kdy^raj^ 
“ If a man with his mother [alive] marries, he goes to 
trouble by steps.” 


^ See Ritual and Bdief in Morocco, ii, 398 sq. 

* Ritual and Belief in Morocco, i, 674, 675, 680 ; ii, 644, 662, 666 aq. 
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If wc judged the Moors by their proverbs we might easily 
draw the conclusion that they are almost devoid of tender feelings 
towards their wives. But here we have aninstance of the danger 
the student of a people’s proverbs runs if he takes them as 
indicative of its character without possessing adequate knowledge 
of its habits and modes of thought. In the present case we haye 
to take into acount the Moorish ideas of decency. It is con- 
sidered indecent to show any affection for one’s wife ; in the 
eyes of the outside world the husband should treat her with the 
greatest indifference. I once had a discussion with some women 
in an Arabic-speaking nomad tribe, who were very anxious to 
hear about the women in my own country. They greatly 
approved of our monogamy ; when there are two wives in a 
tent, they said, they scratch each other’s faces and pull each other 
by the hair. They were almost indignant when I told them 
that we do not pay anything for our wives, but on the contrary 
often get money with them ; they argued that if we pay nothing 
for a wife, we must consider that she is worth nothing. Then 
I said, “ In my country the husband is always kind to his wife, 
and when they go out together they walk arm in arm.” But I 
should never have said this. The women suddenly turned pale 
as a sheet and did not know where to look, and even the 
two men who were present felt much embarrassed. I found, 
too late, that it was probably the most indecent thing I had 
said in all my life. On board a steamer going to Genoa I met a 
young Moor from Fez.* He had just married and was now on 
his wedding trip ; but he had left his wife at home. This was 
very appropriate behaviour for a newly-married young man. 



CHAPTER II 

LOVE-SEXUAL RELATIONS 


While there is no tenderness in the sayings relating to married 
life, there are not a few sayings about love and even romantic 
attachment ; although where the separation between the sexes 
is so strict as it is in towns and among the Jbala, or Arabic 
speaking mountaineers of Northern Morocco, there is no great 
opportunity for a young man to fall in love with a decent girl 
before marriage. 

(100) Arbq Vmhebba fe l-qalb^ “ The roots of love are in the 
heart ” (which is regarded as the sultan of the body). 

If you fall in love, you do not sec or care for anybody but the 
beloved one : 

(101) B ^dini iuft* z-zein Jedya^mi l-^dinm, “ With my eye I 
saw the beauty, it blinds the eyes.” 

(102) R-rdbta s'diba Mya t*Mmmaq au t*4ql*el, “ Strong attach- 
ment is difficult, it makes one mad or kills.” 

A young man who has been captivated by a pretty girl to become 
her lover is compared with a hsh that has been caught by a sea- 
gull 

(103) L-hoUdif l-bdhri rhd jndhu ne l-md dak Wayun l-kohdl 
fdrqAni ^dla ytmmay “ The sea-gulls lowered their wings 
to the water, those black eyes separated me from my 
mother.” 

A man who is laughed at, because he follows a woman from 
place to place, defends himself by saying : — 

(104) Qsisra u rmr&ra fd grddhajlt* ana, “ A pretty little one 
and tiptop, for her sake I came.” 

When a love-sick person is asked what is the matter with him, 
he answers : — 

(106) ya'rdf d&ya, “ The doctor (i.e. the woman he loves, 
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who is the only one that can cure him) knows my 
illness.” 

When a man passes the house of his sweetheart, who may be a 
married woman, and sees her from the road but is unable 
to speak to her on account of the presence of other persons, 
he says, as it were to himself : — . 

(106) L-hddra m'a §-sdrya u fhdm yd ^'^drya, “ The talk is 
with the pillar and understand, 0 servant girl” (Andjra).^ 

When a man is in love with a woman who has not yielded to 
his advances, he tries to coerce her by going to the door of her 
house and addressing her with the following words, which are 
looked upon as a kind of ‘ar, containing a conditional curse*: — 

(107) Qdddam ddrhum nibM u vtq&ttar dm6‘i, " In front of your 
house I weep and let my tears drop.” 

When a man wants to have sexual intercourse with a woman, 
either with her permission or by force, she may refuse him by 
saying 

(108) Ma nkrabnd Si *dla siddi u mwtdtya ‘dm dibbdn Sw&riya, 
“ Wc take no notice of my lords and masters, so much 
the less of the flics of my basket ” (Andjra). 

When passing a pretty girl in the street a man may say by 
way of invitation : — 

(109) Z-zein hd hrdfd ddih wS mmd tSdfd, “ The beauty with 
its signs, take it to his mother to look at.” 

If a woman loves a man she will give herself up to him without 
money or presents, but if she dislikes him nothing that he 
could give her will induce her to do so : 

(110) Ida bffdiedk la tSqa w tda hdrhuk la fkitfar nifqa, “ If 
they love you don’t trouble yourself, and if they hate 
you don’t spend more [on them].” 

A woman who loves a man is not kept back even by a closed door : 

(111) L-mrd (da Mhb&' r-rdjSl t’a‘tik Id mdn t-t‘6qba di IrbSb, 
“ If a woman loves a man, she will give it (i.e. her 
vulva) to him [even] through a hole in the door.” 

* If^ra, nr. 1479. * Seo RUvdl and Rdief »n Morocco, i, 618 sqq. 
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If a woman is chatting with a ragged man and is laughed at 
because she associates with such a person, she replies : — 

(112) Bus ^‘^ru fitnmii MU*a fdqdi hdjfih m4nn&, 
“ Kiss the dog on his mouth, until you get what you 
want from him ” (Andjra).^ 

If a man has promised to marry a girl with whom he has had 
sexual intercourse and not kept his promise, she blames him 
for having at the same time spoiled her chance of getting another 
husband, saying : — 

(113) JIfa ndklik d *Sei ma ndUSk n d‘dei, “ I shall not cat you, 0 
my supper, I shall not give you to my enemies ” (Andjnv). 

Love is excited by beauty : 

(114) Z-zein Mbbd Udh, " God loves beauty.” 

(115) Nddra fe l-ndeh fAhyi l-qdU> u y^V»‘ sAeA, “The sight of 
the beautiful enlivens the heart, and it becomes strong.” 

To give enjoyment to a man, a woman must be good-looking 
and stout : 

(116) Li ma drabf bSnd&ir klnr ma Sba‘ hddra, “ He who does 
not play on a big tambourine is not satisfied by the 
Mdra ” (the performance of some religious fraternities, 
in this case symbolising sexual intercourse).^ 

When an ugly woman wears a fine dress the remark is made : — 

(117) Z-zein ‘dla d-difla u d-difla mirra, “ Beauty is on the 
oleander, and the oleander is bitter ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(118) Ziyin ni l-‘dmyid y^r^a‘ jwiyid, “ Dress up the little 
piece of wood, it will become pretty ” (Andjra).® 

Excess, in sexual intercourse is fraught with evil consequences : 

(119) N-n'^ kt*%r m'a l-mra k&iwdrrat’ l-‘dma, “ Much sleep 
with a woman produces blindness.” 

A man who is reproached for having spoiled his eyesight through 
a libidinous life may make the remark : — 

(120) WoAAd&f* bofdri ’ala dakdri, ” I have given away my 
eyesight for the sake of my penis.” 

* /n/m, nr. 1710. Wide8pr^proTerb(A.F. Singer, Proverb*; edited 
by E. Littmann rCairo, 19131, nr. 116). 

* nr. 1091. * Widespread proverb (Tallqvist, op. oit ., nr. 161). 
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But on the other hand there is also a belief that lack of sexual 
intercourse hurts the eyes : 

(121) Q&wi*u t*d^mi A qdlU*u i*d*mi, ‘‘ Much of it makes one 
blind, and little of it makes one blind.” 

The Moors attribute the downfall of their power to two circum- 
stances : they exchanged the weapons which formerly usod 
to hang on their walls for ornamental things, and they began to 
sleep with their wives in one bed, treating them like prostitutes, 
which had the effect of making the man womanly. This is implied 
in the saying : — 

(122) Sbdb hldkna t^ezweq l-hydt u n-n‘^ mCa qhSbna^ ” The 
causes of our ruin are the decoration of the walls and 
the sleeping with our harlots.” 

There is also the maxim : — 

(123) Ba^^dd men nefs l-mra haiwdrrai^ l-hauf fS d-ddlma, 
” Keep away from the breath of a woman (i.c. don’t 
sleep with her in the same bed), it produces fear in the 
dark.” 

(124) Li yinJedh l-yahudiya yilsaq mSnna l-mart fe s-shah d 
l-Miya^ If a man has sexual intercourse with a Jewess, 
sickness from her will stick [to him] in the morning and 
evening.” 

A man who has had such intercourse is considered to be so 
polluted that he has to bathe in seven different rivers to get rid 
of the defilement. On the other hand, intercourse with a 
Christian woman is so highly appreciated that a man may 
make himself destitute in order to have the enjojonent : 

(125) lA yinJedh n-nasraniya t*be' lu hull Si Mtt^a l-bed*dya, 
” If a man has sexual intercourse ' with a Christian 
woman, she will sell everything that he has got (i.e. he 
will sell it and spend the money upon her), even the 
waistcoat.” 

Of a man who has wasted all his money on prostitutes it is said : — 

(126) BSS nhraq l-qditon bS u S-SibbAba, “ How was the 
tent burned ? By little tambourines and a reed-flute.” 
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(127) L-gla men dlldh ^dsd u n-iids z^idin fe S-subbdn wu n-nsd, 
“ Dearth is a chastisement from God, and the people 
increase [it] through [intercourse with] lads and women.” 

In a country where the greatest decency is required of women, 
prostitutes are naturally held in the utmost contempt. 

A well-dressed woman who offers herself in the street is asked : — 

(128) A l-mbiygt mm bdrra as hdlek mm ddhal, “ 0 you who 
are whitened outwardly, how do you fare inwardly ? ” 

Or she may hear the joking remark : — 

(129) Zuwaq Vbe\ “ Decorate, you will sell ” (which is also 
said of a beautifully decorated shop). 

Of a prostitute whose mother is also known to have been a 
prostitute, it is said : — 

(130) Main de l-^aiiha mm da l-hSibay “ From where comes 
the splinter ? From the little piece of wood ” (Andjra).^ 

If a man who has a prostitute among the women of his family 
comes and sits down in a company of other people, they say 
between themselves : — 

(131) Qdrrdn d-dydb ydhfar l-gdr w ibdt^ ‘ala bdrra, “ A cuckold 
among the jackals digs a den and spends the night 
outside.” 

It may be that a person in whose family there is a lewd woman 
moves to another place so as not to see her or hear about her ; 
if asked why he has changed his abode, he answers : — 

(132) ‘Ain la tSuf qaJb la yet*wd^a‘y “ Eye does not see, 
heart does not suffer.” * 

If a married woman is seen on the roof of a house by people 
passing by, she is regarded almost as a prostitute ; they make 
the remark : — 

(133) N-nds t‘‘d^bel^ fe ^^^mel tda tla‘ fdq s-stah, “ People 
wonder at a camel if he climbs a roof ” (Andjra). 

A bastard is also held in great contempt. He feels no gratitude 
for a benefit : 

(134) ‘AUmdt* uUd l-hrdm hdma li mq iSdfd tffdm, “ The signs 

* Cf. infra, nr. 241. ■ Widespread proverb (Ben Choneb, op. cifc., nr. 1272). 
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of children of fornication are that they do not regard 
food [given them].” 

There is no merit in helping thm, the good deed being washed 
away at once : 

(135) Ida HntH z-zna bhgd l-gdbra dl l-qrn, “ If you help 
a child of fornication, it is like dust in a gutter.” 

(136) Mdldel* l-horriq wd la Jjqir z-zSndiq, “ The eating of 
nettles is better than a benefit from a bastard ” {zendeq 
means originally a Manichean). 

Incest is looked upon as a horrible and nefarious act. 

(137) Li y^Mh •Ammii k&qnnahd nSMhdha fS l-kd‘bah, “ If 
a man has sexual intercourse with his mother, it is as 
if he had intercourse with her in the Ka‘bah.” 

(138) Li ySnk&h dM’d Manned nSkdh4ha fS l-q&ds, “ If a 
man has intercourse with his sister, it is as if he had 
intercourse with her in [the Temple of] Jerusalem.” 

(139) Li y^kdh MU’d kdanndhd ndJcdhffiafd Ubeit* l-md*mor, 
“ If a man has intercourse with his mother’s sister, it 
is as if he had intercourse with her in l-bdi* l-ma‘mdr ” 
(the name for a house which is supposed to be in the 
sky above the Ka'bah). 

(140) Li ydnh&h ya‘teh SMh VlM*a l-‘dma u l-faqr u 

^‘^jddm, “ He who has intercourse with his father’s 
sister, may Cod give him three [things] : blindness and 
poverty and leprosy.” 

(141) Id y^nhOh bdnt’ MHi yedhdb dUdh barak^*& m^r rdzqd, 
“He who has intercourse with his sister’s daughter, 
may Gk>d take away his blessings from his daily broad.” 

Incest is considered infinitely worse than pederasty. Indeed, 
in towns and among the Arabic-speaking mountaineers of 
Northern Morocco, where pederasty is exceedingly prevalent, 
it is practically regarded with indifference, except in the case 
of boys who prostitute themselves and grown-up men who 
practise passive pederasty. Nevertheless it is censured in numy 
sayings. 
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(142) Ndkeh d-ddkar iMn mMlul bS l-til u n-nhar, “ He who 
has sexual intercourse with a male is despised by night 
and day.” 

(143) Nikdh d-drdri *dlih l-b&ri, “ Intercourse lyith 

boys is cursed by the Maker ” (one of the epithets of 

. God). 

(144) Nikqh l-fSkkiha kdiimirat* l-fdeJwi, “Sodomy causes 
disgrace.” 

(145) Nikdh d-ddbor kdizdwel n-nbnor (instead of l-6n5r), 
“ Sodomy takes away honour.” 

(146) Nikdh t-t*irma kdiwdrrdt‘ Vdmu, “ Sodomy produces 
blindness.” 

(147) Nikdh l-dydl kdizuwel q’&wqt" r-rijdl, “ Intercourse with 
boys takes away the strength of men.” 

(148) Nikdh §-sdhydn k&iwArra/l‘ l-faqr u n-nSsyan, “ Inter- 
course with young boys causes poverty and forget- 
fulness.” 

(149) Nikdh z-zwdmel kaiwdrrdd* d-dmdmel, “ Intercourse with 
boy prostitutes produces boils.” 

(150) Ndkeh I- (ML ikun wdqhbr fe l-bl3d, “ May he who has 
intercourse with a negro be suMued in [his] country.” 

Homosexual intercoiifse between women is held in much 
contempt both by men and women, though it is anything but 
rare. It is said : — 

(151) jOri/a 'ammdla bM ^'^jdrwa 7ndhkdka fd n-ndwdltt, 
“ Fine looking and a tribade, like an itchy bitch in a 
straw hut.” 

Bestiality, also, is by no means infrequent. It is sometimes 
practised for medicinal or prophylactic purposes : with a she-ass 
on three days in succession as a cure for gonorrhea (Dukk&la), and 
with a black dog as a permanent safeguard against imprisonment 
(Andjra). Boys have intercoxuse with shc-asses for the purpose 
of getting sexual capacity and making the penis grow. In the 
case of grown-up men bestiality is despised or ridiculed.^ There 

RUval and BtUef in Morocco, ii, 280. 
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are mjiny sayings, of a jocular character, relating to it, in which 
the evil consequences attributed to the act have been suggested 
by the name of the animal. A few instances will suffice to give 
an idea of these sayings. 

• (152) Li y^Mh Uhmdra ma Mmluh la jmilmin wa la nsdra^ 

“ He who has intercourse with a she-ass, neither 
Muhammadans nor Christians will bear him.” 

(153) Li yinkdh ^"^jemla yaHeh alldh kqt*rdl^l-baqqun~n6mla^ 
“He who has intercourse with a she-camel, may God give 
him a lot of bugs and an ant.” 

(154) Li y^hdh Uqdtta ijib lldh li^hdrrSs Ul rdsu be l-bdt^^ 
“ He who has intercourse with a she-cat, may God 
bring one who breaks his head with a bottle.” 

(155) Li y^Jeah d-diba ydi^ik alMh be u ^adam i-Stba, 

“ He who has intercourse with a she-jackal, may God 
bring him smallpox and no absinthium ” (used as a 
medicine for smallpox). 

(156) Li yMcdh yuka ijih l-weil bi S-SSbka, “He who has 
intercourse with an owl, may a net of great evils come 
to him.” 

I have heard other similar sayings in which the animal mentioned 
is a mare, a she-mule, a she-calf, a ewe, a she-kid, a bitch, a sow, 
a she-monkey, a she-fox, a female hare, a hen, or a tame pigeon. 

Masturbation is considered more reprehensible than pederasty 
and bestiality. This is also suggested by the sayings ; — 

(157) Li y^Tcdh ytdd^ kdqnnahu nkdh dmmu, “ If any one 
has intercourse with his hand, it is as if he had inter- 
course with his mother ” ; 

(158) NdJeeh ytddii isdhtu 'dlih n-nds u jdudu, “ He who has 
intercourse with his hand, the people and his ancestors 
will curse him.” 



CHAPTER III 
The Family 

• 

Children arc generally much longed for. 

(159) R-rdjel bla ulAd bhql l-aud bla qaul^ “ A nmn without 
children is like a horse without a tether.” 

(160) J-jwdj bla *qydl qlU dwamu ne r-rjdl, “A marriage 
without children does not last long for men.” 

Of a man who leaves children when he dies it is said : — 

(161) Li Mila hUft^u kdqnnqhu mq mat^f “ If a man leaves 
his substitute, it is as if he did not die.” 

Yet when, on the death of a man, condolcrs say to his widow 
that her husband has left a son in his place, she answers : — 

(162) Ida zdlet* l-ain bqa bofra^ “ If the eye disappears, 

the place remains a hole ” (Andjra). 

It is said, in accordance with Muhammadan tradition, that 
in the case of the first child the birth of a girl is a greater 
blessing than that of a boy : — 

(163) Li ySbda l-wulda l-luliya be l-farjfdrraj dlldh ^dlih, “ He 
whose first child is one with a vulva was gladdened 
by God.” 

A daughter is called meft*dh d-ddr, “ the key of the house,” 
because she looks after the house and her parents. A year 
during which the women of a village give birth to daughters 
only will be a prosperous year (Dukkala). It is a person’s 
daughters, not his sons, who express grief at his death ; hence: 

(164) Li ma ^dddu bndt ma i*drfuh n-nds inila mdt, “ He who 
has no daughters, the people will not know when he 
died” (Dukkala). 

On the other hand, daughters leave the house as soon as they marry : 

(165) l-bndt* fe Z-Aen pZi*, ” The houses of girls are 
soon empty.” 
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There can be no doubt that a boy is generally much more welcome 
than a girl.^ When a married woman is going to give birth to 
a child, people say : — 

(166) WiUa dkar A siybu fe l-hhar, “ Give birth to a male and 
throw him into the sea ” (a boy will save himself even 
though he is thrown into the sea). 

A man who has money but no children grudgingly says to 
one who has children but no money : — 

(167) Mq y&'l§ rdibi l-ful gar nSdma ‘dndu mdn, “ God gives 
beans only to him who has no teeth ” (Andjra). 

But the poor man with a family has also something to 
complain of : — 

(168) T-t‘ajer ida tldb l-‘gydl kdijih r-rySl u l-mSskin ida 
tldb r-ryM Mijiuh l-‘&ydl, “ If a rich man asks for 
children dollars come to him, and if a poor man asks for 
dollars children come to him.” 

There is even the pessimistic saying : — 

(169) Ida dgdwdj rkeb s-sgfina w ida died ^aq, ” If he marries 
he embarks on a vessel, and if ho gets a child he is 
Mrrecked.” 

It is the first duty of parents to support their children. 

(170) Md t‘harrdS (i—j) H s-sddqa hdtt’a iSib'd Vaydl, “ Don’t 
let charity go out of your house until the children are 
satisfied.” 

(171) Ndfqa d^Sn §idqa, “Expenditure [on behalf of 
one’s family] is better than charity.” 

A man who gives charity to strangers and leaves his family 
starving is told : — 

(172) R-rdjSl MibiU ger l-ldura b^ l-bdla dS “ The 

man is only making water from behind like the making 
water of a camel.” * 

A well-to-do man who is reproached by his family for giving 
charity may answer : — 

^ Hihial and Belief in Morocco, ii» 374 sq. 

* Infra, nr. 1012. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1480). 
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(173) Lhh ym'dl s-sdba dl gilba Uhmar, “ May God curse the 
heap of corn that was taken by the donkey ” (i.e. he 
has so much com that it does not matter if a donkey 
eats one of the heaps of it ; Andjra). 

(174) u “Work 

, for the sake of the children is better than pilgrimage and 

the holy war.” 

The first thing a father should give to his children is food, which 
is even more important than clothing : 

(175) Lajo‘ illajo^ z-zra\ “ There is no hunger but the hunger 
of wheat.” 

Parents must give their children food and drink even though 
they themselves have to suffer want : 

(176) Klam Vduda mel li Hlett^ ma srabt* mdH sdfi wd la *dlfi 
wdji, “ The mare said, Since I foaled I have not drunk 
my water pure, nor has my food been up to the mark.” 

A man who finds it difficult to support his family remarks : — 

(177) . Yd^ya U^q&m u •tm ya^yd H mefl^dh d-dyum^ “ He who 

rises gets tired, and the open mouth does not get tired.” ^ 
The expenses for feeding his family may be greater than a man 
can well afford. When asked by some one how much ho has paid 
for the food he bought at the market, he may answer : — 

(178) B hisha ma kldha^ “ He who counts it docs not cat it ” 
(i.e. if he had counted what ho spent, he would not 
eat of the food ; Andjra). 

Of an old man who on his death leaves nothing behind for 
his family it is said : — 

(179) ‘As ma kseb mdt^ ma fidlla, “ He lived [and] acquired 
nothing, he died [and] left nothing ” (Andjra). 

When the children of a man who has died without leaving 
anjrthing behind are taken care of by some stranger, the brother 
of the deceased is politely told that it is his duty to support 
them, with the phrase : — 

(180) ^'^ndh l&igdUi ‘ala f~fddra, “ The wing covers the chest ” 
. (Andjra). 


^ Infra^ nr. 625. 
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There is also the education of the children, which should not 
be neglected. 

(181) BnSk JiMu fe l-m^1da wH l-Mswa A ‘ala t-l*rSbi 
wH n-nShoa, “ Favour your son with food and clothing, 
and beat him for the sake of education and for 
intoxication.” 

(182) Edbbi A drab fe d-dUnya u t-l*rSb, “ Educate and 
beat [your child], he will be useful to you in the world 
and in the earth ” (i.e. the grave). 

(183) BMdn wildik inif‘qh m‘a Uah u n-nSs irdf‘qk, 
“ Educate your son, he will be useful to you with God 
and will exalt you among the people.” 

(184) UlSd wSldik le]i la t*w(ldu gdnddr, “ Bring up your son 
to be a learned man, don’t bring him up to bo a fop.” 

(185) L-qdri la t’wurrih u IfdMm ySfhdm, “ He who can read, 
don’t show him (i.e. you need not show him) [how to 
do it], and he who has understanding will understand.” 

When a father takes his little son to school, he tells the teacher 
to punish the boy if he does not behave properly, by saying : — 

(186) Qt*el w dna vMfSn, “ Kill and I will bury.” 

But he may also ask the schoolmaster not to beat the boy 
because his wife would not like it ; and in this case the master 
may answer him : — 

(187) Stdi bSn sidi ma ydqra, “ [Then] his lordship, son of 
his lordship, will not study.” 

A father cannot be at case until the son has grown in years 
and wisdom, just as the owner of a flock is anxious about his 
lambs and kids until the MiySn (lasting from 25th February 
to 4th March, Old Style), when they are only too liable to be 
killed by rough weather, has passed ; this is figuratively expressed 
by the well-known saying ^ : — 

(188) Lg t‘d‘zd jdiJe *’^^ydn MJIt*a ddor lidli l^iySn, 
“ Don’t separate your kid from the other kids until the 
nights of ^iy^ have turned round.” * 

* BUual and Bdi^ in Morocco, ii, 176 sq. ' Infra, nr. 1976. 
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(189) Bdhbi bSni*Sk u *dUSmha ida djuwjit* t‘lSbbes tvSldha, 
“Educate your daughter and teach her, when she 
marries she will clothe her child.” 

The parents should carefully guard her chastity. They should 
not allow her to paint her eyes, lips, or other parts of her face, 
and they should only let her sleep on the lower floor of the house, 
where the parents sleep : 

(190) Bint‘ek la t“aUitnha hrif wd la Is&kk&nJia gr5f, “ Don’t 
teach your daughter the signs [of beauty (/trtl/ z-etau)], 
and don’t lodge her in the loft.” 

Children give their parents troubles in various ways. A parent 
whose child docs mischief complains : — 

(191) P ul&J tnd rh&h, “ He who gets a child does not gain ” 
(Andjra). 

(192) L-gUba mg ihdrdqha mM ger ‘Mha, “ The forest is only 
burnt by its own wood.” ^ 

Of a man who has a wasteful wife and an unruly son it is said : — 

(193) S-sd‘i y4s‘a wu l-mrd tsiddaq u bnu kdifSUaq, “ The 
beggar begs, and the wife gives charity,’’ and his son 
knocks [people] on the head” (implying the drawing 
of blood). 

When a lazy son consumes the earnings of his father, people 
remark : — 

(194) S-sbg‘ ksMnSa u d-dd> kgydkul, “ The lion breaks to 
pieces, and the jackal eats.” 

When a person is annoyed with his son (or friend or servant), 
people say to him : — 

(195) Li t*b4ddel Idunu ydhsen ‘dund, “ May He (i.c. God) 
render his help to him who changes countenance.” 

When a child breaks something in the house and runs away, his 
mother threatens to punish him by tying him up : — 

(196) pidU*a ndqqi Uk rjSl m'a rjel Inf Ubdqra m‘a WdjH, 
“ [I shall not be content] till I put on you foot to foot, 
like a cow with the calf” (Andjra). 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Gheneb, op. cit., nr. 1274). * Infra, nr. 946. 
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A father warns his son that if he commits a fault he will have 
to help himself : — 

(197) H^ha qb^ ma ttra w ida trot’ mSitH, " Be upon your 
guard against it before it happens,^ and if it happens 
you are gone.” 

As regards a mischievous son the father makes the remadr ; — 

(198) Qdbfii ihdssznSk tdlqil yinkVc, “ Catch bim (i.e. put bim 
in pr^>u) [and] he will make you sad, release bim [and] 
he will annoy you.” 

(199) BnSk ida We gdraq siyb& ‘Mik Sdu ih&n hmaq, “ If 
your son turns out to be a thief, give him up even 
though he will be mad.” * 

But a father who disowns his son on account of misbehaviour 
may also be told : — 

(200) Yiddek minnik w& lau mJ^jdSm, “ Your hand belongs 
to you, even though it is leprous ” (also said if a person 
speaks badly about a relative ; Andjra). 

If a well-to-do man has an incapable or lazy son who asks his 
father to support him and his family, and the father complains 
of it to other villagers, they say to him : — 

(201) T-t‘avb l-wdfi Idigdtti *dla l-qfir, “ The full-sized garment 
covers the short one ” (i.e. the support he gives his 
son will not affect him ; Andjra).^ 

But if poor parents have a lazy son whom they provide with 
food and good clothes, a friend who sees bim so well dressed 
makes the reproachful remark to his father 

(202) A hsdra fi Uihddi ‘dind, ” What a pity that the^ew has 
his eyes ” (the only thing admired in a Jew ; Andjra). 

On the other hand, grown-up sons have to take care of their 
old parents ; they should not forget the time when they sat 
on the parent’s lap : 

^ /n/w, nr. 696. 

* For proverbs used with regard to a son or foster-son stealing from his. 
father, see tn/m, nrs. 1200-3. 

’ For a proverb used with regard to a son who leads an idle and dissipated 
life, see infra, nr. 642. 
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(203) UlM d-4uJc6r yensdbu beil l-hjur, “ Male children should 
be found on the laps.” 

Parents have at their disposal a terrible means of punishing a 
wicked or neglectful child, namely, their curse. The curses of 
parents are more powerful than those of saints : 

(204) Li hdrrsuh Uwdltdtn ^na ijdbbruh s-sdUlan wu Hi hdrrmh 
8-sdUhm ijdbbrAh l-wdUdtny “ He who has been broken 
by his parents will not be repaired by the saints, and 
he who has been broken by the saints will be repaired 
by his parents.” 

At Fez there was a man who had become blind through the curse 
of a living saint with whom he had a quarrel ; but afterwards 
his parents gave him back his eyesight by means of their blessings 
and prayers. A person who has been cursed by his parents will 
have all sorts of trouble : he will be disliked by everybody, he 
will have many quarrels, he will become a glutton, he will be 
poverty-stricken, he will fall dangerously ill, and after his death 
he will go to hell. Yet the parents may themselves make their 
curse ineffective by a subsequent blessing. The blessings of 
parents are as powerful as their curses ; 

(206) L-tndrdi galtiwah u l-mesMt ^arriw^^ “ He who is 
blessed by his parents is covered by them, and he who 
is cursed by his parents is stripped of his clothes by them.” 

(206) L-Mrdmi mq ikun bhql Urnardi, ‘‘ The rascal is not like 
him who is blessed by his parents.” 

There are also various sayings referring to the relations between 
other ndiembers of a family or to kindred in general.^ When a 
woman has married a man who has children by an earlier marriage 
and they make her angry, she says : — 

(207) L-qdr'a t*^ed A z-zarb yiinbla^ “ The pumpkin gives birth, 
and the fence has the trouble ” (Andjra). 

A step-mother who is blamed for ill-treating her step-children 
replies : — 

(208) n-nds fh^ l-hait bid Isds, “ Other people’s son is 
like a wall without a foundation ” (Andjra). 

» ^ See also infra, nrs. 1197, 1198. 
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A brother may be more valuable than a son, because in many 
cases you may get a new son when you cannot got a new brother 
in the place of one you have lost : 

(209) L-uifd rnSjUd u l-^d mefqHd, “ The son is there, and the 
brother is gone.” 

(210) S-Semi kaUW u & l-^o ida mat’ fdin tslb, “ TJhe 
sun rises and sets, and if a brother dies, where will you 
find [another one] ? ” 

When two brothers quarrel there should be no interference,^ 
because they wiU easily become friends again : 

(211) L-Mvm mq t'enbd‘ mq t’inira, “ Brotherhood is neither 
sold nor bought.” 

If a man is sitting together with people who speak badly about 
his brother and he docs not leave the company, it is said : — 

(212) Ga“dd l-hmag ti Sl’em f hoh, “ Make a fool sit up, and 
insult his brother.” 

Of a person who behaves badly to his family it is said : — 

(213) Ja ma ‘dridd hdmmf dSk l-berr y^^na wfd dht’d Mtt'a 
y^hir, “ May he who has no trouble [even] in that 
(i.e. a strange) country wait till the son of his sister is 
grown up.” 

When a man is in trouble and nobody, not even his nearest 
relatives will help him, he remarks : — 

(214) Mq imiSSik ger rSjWe u mq ik&kk lek ger ddfrak u mq 

yf>Ja We ger Sifrdk, “ Only your own foot makes you 
go, and only your own nail scratches you, and only 
your own eyelash weeps for you.” * * 

A man who leaves his family and goes to beg is worse than a dog : 

(215) Hdlt’a jrd ma hrab min hqimt’d, “ Not even a dog 
runs away from his tent.” ® 

If a person refrains from inviting relatives or friends to a feast 
that he gives in his house, they afterwards say to him : — 

* See also tnfra, nr. 1390. 

* Cf. ii^m, nr. 666. Widespread proverb (Ben Cbeneb, op. dt., nr. 1706 ; 
Singer-Littmann, op. dt., nr. 94 ; Tallqvist, op. dt., nr. 160). 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1469, 
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(216) Yel^hdrrfu l-bhdy^ u yibqau l-m^&yer^ “ The vegetable 
gardens are emptied of their fruits, and the blame 
remains.” 

What you do not use yourself you should give to your relatives 
and not to strangers : 

^217) L-dddm li wwx i^girrdu wdddi hih hdk, “ Give to your 
brother the bone that you do not gnaw.” 

The same is said if a person who gives up a good job leaves it 
to a stranger. So, too, a mjin is blamed for employing a stranger 
to do some work which might be done by a relative. If, on the 
other hand, he gives it to some poor relative, he may do so with 
the complacent remark : — 

(218) Alldhumma f dibna wd la f dtb Rkdria, “ 0 God, it is 
better [if the goat is] in otft own jackal (i.e. if our own 
jackal is satisfied) than in the jackal of Rhona ” (a 
tribal district near Wazzan ; Andjra). 

But you should not make a relative partner in business, as you 
cannot accuse him if he swindles you : 

(219) *Ammak yg^mik d Mk ydhlik, “ Your father’s brother 
will make you blind, and your brother will make you 
destitute ” ^ ; or, 

(220) Hdldk ydhltk^ “ Your mother’s brother will make you 
destitute.” ^ 

A man warns his relative not to betray him for a bribe : — 

(221) Ildk hdk la ig&rrdk t-tma\ “ Brother brother, may 
cupidity not delude you.” 

{222y L-qdta^ d-demm y&*hiiiar he UMmm, “ He who cuts his 
blood will have evil tidings.” 

Persons who belong to a poor branch of a family say to members 
of a well-to-do branch of the same family : — 

(223) R'-rjel qdl ni U^dna dna fi l-bird u nV^n fe 

“ The foot said to the pubes, I am in the cold and you 
are in the warmth.” 

If a person shows no signs of sorrow on the death of a near 
* Cf. Aupra, nr. 46. 
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relative or friend, but is as cheerful as usual, the remark is 
made : — . 

(224) f-tyor fe l-mut‘ A §-sf&byan k&Ud'bA, “ The birds are 
dying, and the little children are playing.” 

Of a good man who is treated unkindly by his family it 
is said : — 

(225) Ld-hnin ydrat*, “ The kind-hearted will inherit.” 

A well-to-do man, whose heirs are some poor relatives, says 
about them : — 

(226) Lau jAbrdna 14- da idefndna bS r-roh, “ If the enemies 
found us, they would bury us alive.” 

If a man has a quarrel with another and the latter is assisted 
by his family, he remarks : — 

(227) L-hmiya s-sbq‘, “ Assistance conquers a lion.” 

Even relatives who do not generally live on good terms with 
each other arc ready to help one another in case of need : 

(228) Nasek humg nasek dlu ih&rhuk t’ejbdrkum f bdsSk, ” Your 
people are your people ; even though they hate you, 
you will find them in your evil.” 

A person who has suflcred an injury and has nobody to help 
him complains : — 

(229) N-nSs MtUium b dhlum w gnd^Mi mSt*A, “All other 
people have their family, and my family have died.” 

One who is disliked by his family must make friends with 
strangers : 

(230) qSttSl* l-tM, Vabd (or, l-Mlb) Jidli, “ For 
want of a relative I made a negro (or, a dog) my maternal 
uncle.” 1 

Of a person who has no family or friend it is said : — 

(231) Li ma 'dndA mdgrAf yihardg ytddA, “ He who has no 
spoon will bum his hand.” 

There is a strong belief that children will be like their parents : 
the offspring of a good family will be good, and the offspring 
of a bad family will bo bad. 

* Cf. supra, nr. 63. 
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(232) N-nar kat'MUi m^n ger r-rtmd u i-St‘a kgt'^Ui m&n 
ger l-ward, “ The fire leaves only ashes, and the rain 
leaves only roses.” 

(233) L-w&r^ S-iuk u t-t‘rcM mm'Bk ft Mk, A rose 
comes from thorns, and a well-bred boy from your 

• (i.e. his) mother and father.” 

(234) Hlef l-hut* hr^ l-ma y^jg‘ tiS l-ma, “ The fish 
swore that he came out of the water [and] will go back 
into tlie water.” 

(235) Li tWrdfbuh uj^ddii ihimmSk wSldii, “ If you know 
his father and grandfather, don’t worry about his son.” 

(236) UUd ‘abd l-wdh^ k&Uum wdh^y “ The sons of the slave 
of the One (i.c. God) are all the same ” (said in the case 
of a bad man belonging to a bad family). 

(237) l-fdr mq ihrdj ger Mjfdr, “ The son of a mouse will 
only turn out to be a digger ” (used in a good as well 
as in a bad sense).^ 

(238) Li ^fa ‘odik dsM ndor Jq'l'd, “ If a person’s origin is 
unknown to you', look at his doing.” 

(239) Ida J^au 'dlik n^nsd d& l-mudun Suf ulMhum, “ If the 
towns-women are hidden from you, look at their 
children.” 

(240) TA t*a‘rdf ks‘&l*u mq ihimmSk ‘drdh, ” If you know his 
dress (i.e. origin), don’t bother about his nakedness.” 

The following saying refers to a person who has committed a 

wrong, and its meaning is that he has acted like his father : — 

(241) NS mmSn tSbd yd ‘SSba qdlSl* mH ddk n-n6qht, " What 
are you like, 0 twig ? She. said. Like that plant.” ^ 

Of a girl whose mother has a bad reputation it is said : — 

(242) L-qddra t*enqlib ‘did fdmma u l-bSnt t*iSba n w&mma, 
“ The earthenware pot turns upside down over its 
mouth, and the daughter is like her mother ” (Andjra). 

If a robber has left some sons they will be worse than their 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1733). 

* Cf. suprat nr. 130« 
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father, and even the youngest one, though not yet grown-up, 
may steal so dexterously in the presence of other people that 
they will not notice it ; hence the saying : — 

(243) L-ldhhri f ulad train i^dwwar l-ain, “ The last of the 
sons of evil-doers blinds the eye ” (Andjra). 

If a man with an ugly face has children who look like him, it is 
jokingly said about them : — 

(244) L-haja d ma t*^bd Si n muldha Jculla Tyrdm^ “ A thing that 
does not resemble its owner is all wrong ” (i.e. a child 
who does not look like his father must be a bastard ; 
Andjra).^ 

There is no rule, however, that is without exceptions ; even 
in a good family there may be some one who behaves badly. 
Such a person may be told : — 

(245) Md ddnmi* l-dsel mrdra, ** I did not think that honey 
was gall ” ; or, 

(246) L-^ddab afddl men n-ndsaby “ Propriety of behaviour is 
better than origin ” ; or, 

(247) ^Aih ^ql ^^jmel y&ild^ ne w dmrm Irqdit hddik 

ddru, ‘‘ It is a shame for the camel to climb a roof, but 
as for the cat that is lus house.” 

If a shereef or a learned man has, besides several good sons, 
one who is bad, it is said of him : — 

(248) S-sdba mq t’kun blq girfa, “ The heap of threshed corn 
is not without unthreshed ears ” (Andjra). 

A good father who complains of having a bad son is told : — 

(249) WSidek men sd'dek an mm swad sq^dek^ “ Your son 
comes from your good luck or your ill luck ” ; or, 

(250) WSldek ^ 'dbdek 'ala qadr sd'dek, “ Your son and your 
slave are in accordance with your luck.” 

A person should not boast of being better than his family 
or try to rise higher than his father. 

(261) Mq ySnkar dsld men ger l-bgal^ " None but a mule denies 
his origin.” ® 

^ Infra, nr. 1344. * Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1731). 
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(252) Yd‘la r-rdjil MU‘a yd‘la wd la yd*la ‘la d bni 

‘dmmd, “ However high a man may rise, he will not 
rise above his brothers and his father’s brother’s sons.” 
• (253) Li hdUA Id bdbdh Si ‘dqba itdVa, “He to whom his 
father left some hill should climb it.” ^ 

A^person of low extraction who pretends to come from a good 
family may be told : — 

(254) L-JlHla mg^ t'kun mel l-gSdwdr, “ A wick docs not come 
out of a rag.” 

If a low-bom man pretends to be higher than others it is said : — 

(255) T'd'la l-‘ain Mll‘a t‘d‘la wd tsV> UMjib fdq tnSnna, 
“ However high the eye may rise, it will find the eye- 
brow above it.”® 

If such a man has risen to a high position, but does not act up 
to it, the remark is made : — 

(256) z-zebbdla nS t-tdi/dr, “ From the dunghill to the 
td^dr ” (a round low table used at eating and tea- 
drinking). 

A person belonging to a small but good family need not be afraid 
of low-bred people with a largo family : 

(257) rdkeb ‘al ^^mdl ma i^df l-kldb i'dttdh, “ He 
who is riding on a camel is not afraid lest the dogs should 
bite him.” » 

If a low-bred person quarrels with a high-bred one, the latter 
says to him : — 

(258) N-nSs hg^*a‘rdf n-nds u l-^il kat^a'rdf rdkicabha, 
“ People know people, and horses know their riders.” ® 

A person of low extraction who does not show due respect to a 
high-bom person, or who wants to associate with people of 
family, may hear the remark : — 

(259) 4j ( = ^) job Uhbaq n bdqnina gj g^Uan l-hvt‘ ne 
s-sSrdina, “ What brought the basil (a sweet-smelling 
^ Infra, nr. 612. 

* Widespread proverb (Singor-Littmann, op. cit., nr. 6). 

* Infra, nrs. 432, 1414. 

* Infra, nr. 1311. 
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plant) to the solanum (which has no scent), what brought 
the red mullet to the sardine ? ” 

A person should follow the customs of his ancestors : 

( 260 ) Ma Milan l-luliym mg iqAlil l-lahriym, ** The ancients 
did not leave an3rthing for the later people to say ” ; 

( 261 ) L-lt^am be i-^et tod la qte‘ l^dda^ “ A veil of rope is 
better than breach of custom,” 



CHAPTER IV 

Neighbours — ^Friends — Good and Bad Company 

It* is good to have a neighbour and bad to be without one, as is 
the case with him who lives one day in one place and another 
day in another — a friendless person : 

(262) Li ma dar ma ^dndu jar^ “ He who has no house 
has no neighbour.” 

Neighbours help each other in case of need : 

(263) Li ma ^anda ndr isellefha menjdru, He who has no fire 
will borrow it from his neighbour ” ; 

(264) L-hblb ma ikUn tdmma^ A ma ikUn juwd\ “ A 
friend should not bo covetous (i.e. betray his friend for 
money), and a neighbour should not let [his neighbour] 

, starve.” 

Of people who have had friendly intercourse with each other 
and afterwards become enemies it is said : — 

(266) Auw&huni jiran w ahMrhum firdn, ‘‘ They began as 
neighbours and ended as mice.” 

A wealthy man who employs people from afar to work for him 
instead of employing neighbours is told : — 

(266) Jdrak Z-yn6 men Imk hVtdy ‘‘ Your neighbour who 
is near is better than your brother who is far away ” 
(Andjra).^ 

If you behave well to your neighbours, they will bear testimony 
to your good character : 

(267) S-Sarr fe l-Wd u JMli ^^irdn §hudy “ Quarrelling 
[should be] far away, and leave the neighbours as 
witnesses.” * 

Neighbours often take their meals together, and a common 
meal lays restraints on those who partake of it ^ ; it is therefore 

^ Of. infra, nr. 282. * Cf. infra, nr. 1197. 

* Ritual and Belief in Morocco, i, 567 sq. 
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said to be more important to be kind to a neighbour than to a 
relative (Dukkala). If a person has eaten together with another 
and afterwards behaved badly to him, “ God and the food will 
repay ” him for it, as the food contains a conditional curse. 

(268) Men^ul hen men^ul li ydkul t-tffdm w ihun, “ Cursed, 
son of a cursed one, is he who cats food and deceives 
[him who shared it with him].” 

It is a dangerous curse to say : — 

(269) Hallit^ lek t-^'dm u “ I left to you the food 

and neighbourship.” 

When a person casts ‘or (an act implying a conditional curse) ^ 
on a neighbour, or on a saint whose tomb is in the vicinity of his 
dwelling, he sometimes says : — 

(270) ‘Ar ^’^jdr 'ala jdr& u md iguz 'dru^ “ May the 

‘dr of a neighbour be on his neighbour, and may the 
good man’s ‘dr not pass by.” 

The importance of having a good neighbour is emphasized 
in the saying : — 

(271) 'Amel ^'^jar qbel d’0r u r-rfeq qbel “ Choose the 
neighbour before the house, and the companion before 
the road.” 

Of a bad neighbour it is said : — 

(272) Jdrdk nienidrdk^ “ Your neighbour is your saw.” 

(273) Ida bdgddk jdrdk hduwel bqb ddrdk^ “ If your neighbour 
hates you, shift the door of your house.” 

Neighbours may easily do mischief to each other. Of a person 
who has stolen something from his neighbour at night and in 
the morning pretends to sympathize with him it is said : — 

(274) Kdisraq m'a s-s4rrdq u yibki m'a mwdlm d-ddr^ “ He 
steals with the thieves and cries with the owners of the 
house.” 2 

If a person is rude to his neighbour, the latter may threaten to 
pay him in his own coin : — 

(275) Ida jbdrt^ni hmdr la t^erkib Si 'dliya, “ If you find me 
a donkey, don’t ride on me ” (Andjra).® 

^ Ibid., i, 61 A sqq. * Gf. infra^ nr. 1168. ’ Infra, nr. 1477. 
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Female neighbours are particularly apt to be objectionable. 
There is a curse used by a person who has lent a thing to another 
and not got it back : — 

(276) Q^‘ MjlH oMh y^'dl jdrt’i, “ I got what I wanted, 
may God curse my female neighbour.” ^ 

If a woman wishes her female neighbour something bad, the 
latter replies : — 

(277) ZH hdbbet' j-jdra ljdri*ha ishdh, lha ‘ala dUivdrt^ha, “ May 
that which a woman neighbour wishes her woman 
neighbour fall on her own belly in the morning ” (Fez). 

Too close neighbourhood, and especially living in the same house 
with another family, is a nuisance ; among other things, it 
exposes one to evil looks and indiscreet or slanderous talk : 

(278) Sbah l-hair ya jdri nl’ln f ddrdJe w dna f ddri, “ Good 
morning, 0 my neighbour, [may] you [stay] in your 
house, and I in my house ” * ; 

(279) Ddri katst‘6r ‘dri ( = ‘ardya), “ My house covers my 
nakedness.” 

And it is an expression of goodwill to say to a person : — 

(280) AUdh yd‘tek ma Vd ne s-sdken wShdu, “ May God give 
you what he has given him who is living by 
himself.” 

To have a friend is a great blessing. When your brother, 
who has shared with you the same mother’s milk, does not help 
you, your friend will help you ; hence the saying : — 

(281) L-htiib wd la l-M^, “ A friend is better than milk.” 

(282) nidbek l-qrtb dh^ men hdk l-b’ld, “ Your friend who 
is near is better than your brother who is far away.” ® 

In a place where you have a friend you may sleep safely 
and well: 

(283) L-usdd ddmSn n-n‘^, “ The pillow is the guarantee of 
sleep.” 

^ Ivfra, nrs. 1503, 1605. 

* Widespread proyerb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1058). 

^ Cf. supra, nr. 266. 
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A friend should take care of his friend : 

(284) Li fih tnhdbblH Mwa iqdm b kMflH, “ He who has my 
love should take care of my concerns.” 

A friend can see what his friend wants without being told 
about it : 

(285) L-mSiya dd gzdli ma Si ‘aliya, “ The gait of my 
gazelle is not concealed from me ” ; 

(286) Zdiz&n ma t‘fdhmd ger yimmSh, “ The dumb one is only 
rinderstood by his mother.” 

What is otherwise difficult becomes easy when done for the 
sake of a friend : 

(287) L-‘dqba f djdh l-htnb Mura, “ An ascent for the sake of 
a friend is a descent.” ^ 

(288) L-^ mSn ‘and l-hHib Wir, “Little from a friend is 
much.” 

(289) H&jra mSn yldd l-Mnb “ A stone from the hand 

of a friend is an apple.” ^ 

A person loves his friend for the sake of Gk)d, without expecting 
anything from him in return : 

(290) M-mMbiba mSn cdlSh wa dmma l~‘abd ger sdhdb, “ The 
love is from God, and as for the servant [of God] he 
is only the occasion [of it].” 

He who is your friend only because you are useful to him is 
not to be relied upon : 

(291) L-hl»b dS l-lqima mg iddm ditna, “ The friend of a little 
handful of food will not remain [a friend] for ever.” 

(292) 1^-sdeq hdiSa y^‘drdf f z&mSn d~deg, “ The friend is 
known in the time of difficulty.” ^ 

(293) L-htiib iqdl nS hbtb& f kuU deq isibd, “ A friend says 
to his friend that he will find him in every 
difficulty.” 

^ Infra, nr. 1286. 

* For another somewhat similar proverb relating to friends, see infra, 
nr. 1389. 

* Widespread proverb (Bon Cheneb, op. dt., nr. 1074; Tallqvist, op. oit., 
nr. 89.) 
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(294) Ida ma i‘dwSn Jiohfi d-deq ma isibAfS S-i4dda rfeq, “ If 
he does not help his brother in a difficulty, he will not 
find him a companion in adversity.” 

(296) L-WSb ma ihrdb 'and S-Sidda w i0>, “ A friend should 
not flee in adversity nor stay aw&y.” 

(296) L-Mnb 'and ^-^h' ma i0>, " A friend should not 
absent himself in [the time of] hunger.” 

(297) Li y^hdb l-girrdb i^dhM fi l-lidli, “He who makes 
friends with the watersellcr should make friends with 
him in the liMi (the forty days between 12th December 
and 20th January, Old Style, when water is plentiful 
and the seller of it has few customers).^ 

(298) L-UfSb ma yf)'dd, " A friend should not be far away.” 
A friend should not be left alone : 

(299) Be htt* n-nbi f&in t’imSi t'Sddini, " By the law of the 
Prophet, wherever you go you should take me with you.” 

If a friend has not seen his friend for a long time, he says 
to him when they meet again : — ' 

(300) U dSfndhum ma zardMm, " Since they buried them 
they have not visited them ” (i.e. their graves) ; or, 

(301) Li Vheilrit, ma ijik u Ui t’kdrkA hud ydum ytk, “ He 
whom you love does not come to you, and he whom you 
hate comes to you every day.” 

When a person has sent for his friend (or some one else) and 
the latter does not come, he says : — 

(302) Fdyaji M*djt*Sk d wujhi Jidrhhuk l-qtot, " When I need 
you, 0 my face, the cats have scratched you.” 

(303) Heart* l-mSl w& la keart e-sdM, " The loss of goods 
is better than the loss of a friend.” 

If some one comes to a person and speaks badly about his friend, 
he does not believe it but says to his friend : — 

(304) J!ah hobbi 'ala hebibSe ma tsib Si t*arm^i, " My love fell 
over your love, you will not find anything to throw 
me off.” 


^ Cf. infra, nr. 761. 
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A person should frankly speak the truth in the face of his friend, 
whether it be agreeable or not : 

(306) lyeh u Idwqh f minzla w6Ma, “ Yes and no are in the 
same position.” 

(306) Li t§dhb& la ‘dlih u Ui hah la t'lHwa ‘alih, 

“ Don’t play upon him whom you make your friend, 
and don’t humbug him whom you make your 
brother.” 

Listen to anything your friend sa}r8, don’t listen to anything 
said by your enemy : 

(307) qdbM •& ‘ddUkjdnM, “ Face your friend, and turn 
your side to your enemy.” 

If you do something wrong, an enemy who pretends to be your 
friend may please you by maliciously praising you for your 
deed, whereas a true friend will frankly tell you that you acted 
wrongly : 

(308) Klam l-adu it&hhtk u kldm l-M^ ibikki, “ The words 
of an enemy make one laugh, and the words of a 
friend make one weep.” 

If a person is in trouble his friend will intervene on his behalf ; 
hence, when the friend is away, he has to be more careful and 
says to himself as a warning : — 

(309) Md iji l-hbtb yirgab fiya hdtt’a ikun l-hdmm fdt‘ fiya, 
“ The friend will not come and intercede for me until 
the evil has overtaken and left me ” ; or, 

(310) Md iji n-nbi yiifg' fiya MU*a t*kun n-nar r^al* fiya, 
” The Prophet will not come and intercede for me imtil 
the hell-fire has devoured me.” 

In the case of a great crime, when the wrong-doer cannot be 
helped by his friend, the latter says to him : — 

(311) Mii^ba td^* u majbamd Si Taf ndawidha, “ Evil befell 
[us], and wc found no means of curing it.” 

A friend should show you the right way ; 

(312) Id mg iwdrrik treq ma t’leq, “ The friendship of 

him who docs not show you the way is not suitable.” 
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The person whom you choose for your friend should be upright 
and wise : 

(313) lA^hab yi§hdb U-ml'l.n u Ui^mizzd' iwuzza' s-smm, 
“ Ho who makes a friend should make friends with a 
strong one, and he who [slaughters an animal and] 
divides [its flesh] should [slaughter and] divide a fat 
one.” 

(314) ‘Ada ‘dqdl Aeir sd^ jdhSl, “ An intelligent enemy is 
better than an ignorant friend.” ^ 

Though the obligations of friendship are great, there is also 
the warning that you should not demand too much of your friend, 
so as not to make him tired of you : — 

(315) Ida loan hbtb^ ‘dsel ma t‘qhlu H hamM, “ If your 
friend is honey, don’t eat it all.” ® 

Friendship should last for life : 

(316) Sir m‘a sdlibqk be n-niya Mll*a t’hndl U-mniya, “ Go 
with your friend faithfully until death is accomplished.” 

(317) Mai* Id-hbdb mdn i*a‘ser l-lydm, “ The death of friends 
makes the days hard to bear.” 

A person whose friend has died or gone away docs not know 
what to do without him : 

(318) Idq mM li tndKbObi lain iledn hrdbi, “If my beloved 
one goes away from me, where will my flight be ? ” 

But there is also a more optimistic saying about a friend who 
is away: — 

(319) Ij-hqiy ibdn ibdn dlu tal z-z&mdn, “ He who is alive will 
certainly appear, even though it take a long time.” 

There are, however, circumstances that may put an end to 
friendship. A friend who has behaved badly may receive the 
warning : — 

(320) ‘Amel Mmd ‘mel §&J^h lodlla bd“ad mdnnu, “ Do as 
your friend does, or leave him.” * 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Choneb, op. cit., nr. 1180). 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 86). 

’ Cf. infra, nrs. 625, 1676. 
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If you find that your friend no longer cares for you, you should 
have nothing more to do with him : 

(321) Ia ddrrqdk b Jiait ddrrqii nt*tn b hail, “ He who shelters, 
himself from you with a thread, shelter yourself from 
him with a wall.” ^ 

Give up a friend who turns out to be a bad man : 

(322) Z-zra‘ ida ddUHh s-sus dybd au b6‘& b juj di l-fius, 
“ If corn-weevils enter the wheat, throw it away or 
sell it for two flus.” 

If a former friend who has been given up on account of bad 
behaviour wants to renew his friendship, he is told that it is 
impossible : — 

(323) L-far qal ma nshab l-qdM Mu yd‘md ^ndh w ifdtf&t, 
“ The mouse said, I will not make the cat my friend, 
even if he makes himself wings and is going to flap.” 

There are many ^ 3 ring 8 referring to persons who liave through 
their behaviour proved unworthy of the friendship bestowed 
on them. 

(324) Ma ddnmt* l-hlnb ihib, “ I did not believe that a friend 
would be disappointed.” 

(326) Fdin Mnnd u f&in sbdhna, “ Where were we [before], 
and where arc we this morning ? ” 

(326) L-meStndm iammit’d wu dbal li wd rmit’d, “ I smelt 
the bouquet, and it withered for me, and I threw it 
away.” 

(327) A mnddSm yd kdU r-rd$ yd ^ytb t-^i‘a l-f&mm y&hdk 
ni Uf&mm d l-qaJbfth l-Jd&a, “ 0 people, 0 [you with a] 
black head, 0 [you with] an evil character, mouth 
laughs towards mouth, and in the heart there is decep- 
tion ” (Andjra).* 

(328) ilfd ddnmt* l-hlnb y^4* ^ “ I ^ot bdieve that 

a friend would become an enemy to me.” 

(329) Sajd l/Ai l-hbab kdiHyar be s-sSkJan, ” Look at my 
brotherly friend, he brandishes the sword.” 

> Infra, nr. 1264. * Infm, nr. 1460. 
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(330) AUdh y^‘dl U>J,*eq Id be Irodu wdld h& s-sdeq, “ May 
God curse T>im who trusts neither enemy nor friend.” 

A person who has been deceived by one after another of those 
whom he believed to be his friends says despairingly : — 

(331) Yd rd§i yd l-grib ma bqafS d-ddnya hbtb, “ 0 my head, 
0 stranger, there remains in the world no friend.” 

When a person gives up a friend who has behaved badly, the 
remark is made : — 

(332) Nds Id t'SndSm ‘dfa Jfrdqhum, “ If people part, don’t 
regret it.” 

But he who has a quarrel with his friend and separates from him 
may also bo blamed for it ; he defends his conduct by saying ; — 

(333) Ma ya‘rdf fS l-mSemld gar d d&ss ytddd feha, 
“ Nobody knows what is in the skin bag (used for 
carrying food in travelling, but also, by snake-charmers, 
for keeping snakes) but ho who has put his hand into 
it ” (Ahdjra). * 

A person who in his talk pretends to be one’s friend, but in 
reality is not so, is told : — 

(334) MMd)& S-Sdreb u l-qaU) hdreb, “ Love of the upper lip, 
and the heart is running away.” 

Of a man who feigns to be the friend of one person after another, 
but only as long as he finds them useful to him, it is said : — 

(335) L-mWdm z-zSrbdna rnfdrrqa ‘odg l-iydm, “ Sudden love 
is divided between the days.” 

When some one makes a show of friendship but hides enmity 
in his heart, it is said : — 

(336) N-ndr t‘dM‘ &-t‘bin, “ Fire underneath the straw.” * 

The friendship of two persons is easily disturbed by the 

company of others : 

(337) Sdbab 1-jTdqjmi‘d Udmma, “ The cause of separation is 
the gathering of a l&mma ” (the name for the perfomumces 
of various religious fraternities). 

* Infra, nr. 1662. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1573). 
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A man who has risen to a high position easily forgets a friend 
whom he had in those days when he, like other humble people, 
usetl to sit on the ground ; hence the saying : — 

(338) ‘And r-raliba kat‘MMr l-tnMbba, “ On the ground 
afFcction shows itself.” 

Such a man may be reproved by his old friend with the words : — 

(339) Ij-bdrah wd hm ‘dSrdn u l-yum ‘Mydn, “ Yesterday and 
we were companions, and to-day we are enemies.” 

Money or prosperity may also induce a person to neglect his friend : 

(340) ‘And l-mdMa y^hdu l-‘dq‘&l, “At eating they forget 
their wisdom.” 

One who wants to give up an old friend for the sake of a new 
one is told : — 

(341) T-t‘anb be‘d wu l-bdli la t’farrdt fih, “Sell 

the new garment, and don’t give up the old one ” 
(Andjra); or, 

(342) ‘dziz u Vbali la t’farrdt fih, “ The new thing is 
dear [to one], and don’t give up the old.” 

There is danger in having a multitude of friends : 

(343) Ida hStt’ar Id-hbdb y^a bla hlnb, “ If he increases the 
number of his friends, he will remain without a friend.” 

A person can really have only one true friend : 

(344) MhelM’iin fe l-qaUt ma y^’sdwqu H, “ Two loves will 
not stay together in the heart.” 

If a man has had many friends but separated from all of them 
except one, the latter is advised to be on his guard : — 

(346) ^rah ts‘dud u ts‘din <& Mi rdsdk mSn kmdl l-mia, 
“ Subtract ninety-nine, and be on your guard against 
the full hundred.” 

Of a person who separates from a friend in a bad mood it is 
said : — 

(346) Id mq ya‘rdf Si yet’fdraq mq ya‘rdf Si y^’ldqa, “ He 
who docs not know how to part does not know how 
to meet.” ^ 


* Infra, nr. 760. 
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When two friends quarrel, people say: — 

(347) Ida Mil* l-frdq ma bqa tnlaq, “ If separation occurs, 
there remains no meeting.” 

In business transactions friends should treat each other as 
if they were strangers, without letting this disturb their friend- 
ship : — 

(348) pds&mi lisSb 'ddiik « n&szinni mSnzlSt* hok, ” Settle 
accounts with me as if I were your enemy, and entertain 
me as your brother.” ^ 

(349) L-g&tzdr la t§ihb& Mu ik^n meu d&mmu, “ Don’t make 
friends with the butcher, even though he is of your 
(lit. his) blood.” 

A person who sells to his friend a thing which the latter is anxious 
to buy says to him: — 

(360) Ma d-dib ma ySbki r-rd‘i, “ The jackal will not be 
hungry, the shepherd will not weep ” (i.e. the price 
will satisfy both ; Andjra). 

Bad friends are like a house without a foundation, 
in which the thought of getting away from it disturbs 
one’s sleep : — 

(351) jp-dar bUi IsSs kditer n-n*Qs, “ In a house without 
a foundation the sleep is flying about.” 

Friendship between bad people will not last ; of such a friend- 
ship it is said : — 

(362) Ja hM bi vldd l-hram iddmH, “ The night 

came with its stars (syilbolizing lasting friends), [but] 
the children of fornication will not last.” 

(363) L-*ddu ingt §deq u n-no^hdla ingt t’irjq* dqeq, ” An 
enemy will not become a fliend, and bran will not become 
flour.” 

Gk>od people know how to choose their company : 

(364) Lf-jwSd katWrdf m&t&'hum, “ Good people know their 
place.” 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nrs. 602, 2362). 
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To be careful in the choice of company is important from various 
points of view. 

(355) Di ^dlat H qaum in&l minnem, “ He who mixes with 
some people will get from them [their ways] ” 
(Andjra). 

(356) Af‘a sufi*Sk m*a mSn i&Mht’Sk, “ The one 1 see 
you with I take you to resemble.” 

(357) I/dlat U hsH m^nn&e la li qaU mSnnSk, “ Associate 
with him who is better than you, don’t associate with 
him who is inferior to you.” 

(358) Ida ‘drdflH 'drdf l-^iydr t’Srjg,' men nds l-Mbdr, “ When 
you make acquaintances, acquaint yourself with the 
best, [then] you will become one of the big people.” 

At the same time you should choose your company from among 
the people of your own class : 

(359) T-t‘aur ma ihrdi‘ ger m‘a qnnd, "The bullock only 
ploughs with his like ” (not, for example, a big one 
with a small one) ; 

(360) IMs qdddSk d, ^dlat mk'‘Uh, " Dress according to your 
size, and associate with your equal ” (e.g. scribe with 
scribe, carpenter with carpenter). 

You should be in the company of persons from whom you may 
learn useful things : — 

(361) Mfyi, ^dlat l-dttdr fdh bi tUnhi, "He who mixes with 
the grocer smells of his perfume.” ^ 

You should only be with good-mannered people : 

(362) L-Mib ni l-Kbdb u l-lbdn nS bni qarbdb, " Fresh milk 
is for friends and buttermilk for the sons of palmetto 
bags ” (i.e. low-class people) ; 

(363) Li bga iMn m&iy^n fi Mdm'd i^lcU n-nds U MiMSmA, 
“ He who wants to be good in his talk should mix with 
people who are shamefaced.” 

A person who has many troubles should choose the company 
of wise people : 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 695). 
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(364) MSn 1et‘ar hamm/U ydjtiid mrd qoBd dmmA, “ He who has 
many troubles should take a wife as [old as] his mother.” 

On the other hand : 

(365) Ba“dd r&h^k l-tnAhaldta t*Snja, “ Keep away from 
[bad] company, you will save yourself ” ; 

(366) Ida ‘dra/t*ihum tydr ha“dd mSnnum u t‘Jidbba‘ fe l-gdr, 
“ If you know them to be scoundrels, go away from 
them and hide yourself in a den.” 

A person who is working with bad people should leave them 
when the work is over : 

(367) Qum m‘dhum H qdi Mjt’Sk A trdhMm, ” Bise with them 
[to work], and do your business, and throw them off ” ; 

(368) Yd rd§i Jidem A roh ‘dndek l*Sbki u l‘n3h, “ 0 my head, 
work and go away, lest you have to weep and wail.” 

Don’t sit together with people whom you know to be wicked, 
but seat yourself above them to watch their doings : 

(369) Ida b^'i t’inja minnum glSsfoq mim/ium, ” If you want 
to escape them, seat yourself above them.” 

The following is advice given to a person not to associate 
with rascals, who are black like the night and in whose company 
there is no gain : — 

(370) Mdg l-ltl u jd §-§bah ‘omtnar vM z-znd mg y^bdh, 
“ The night went and the morning came, never will 
the son of fornication gain.” 

A person who is with bad people learns from them what is bad ; 

(371) M&i ^lat Irhddddd ivM m4nnu l-wdsah, “ He who 
mixes with the blacksmith gets from him his dirt ” ^ ; 

(372) L-qdmmor qdl l-hoUa t’Srdell, " The ring-dove said. 
Company makes one vile ” (Andjra). 

(373) ‘Andik l-Mot kgl‘rddd r-rdjel mdsMt, “ Take 

care lest acquaintance with robbers make the man 
cursed.” 

Avoid bad company and places where there is quarrel or 
fighting : 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Chenob, op. cit., nr. 696). 
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(374) Ba*‘dd mSl U-bla la iblik, “ Keep away from evil, it 
will not afflict you.” 

Avoid ill-natured persons: 

(375) La t‘^dlat bgal zw4m, “ Have nothing to do with a 
Zouave mule ” (an animal that is reputed to be ill- 
natured). 

(376) Ba“dd nds S-Sarr ‘dnd&s UdJiqak l-adrdr, " Keep 
away from quarrelsome people, lest evils should over- 
take you.” 

Avoid a person who hates you : 

(377) Ida Tedn l-qddi h§emSk tfed ri&m&k, “ If the judge is 
opposed to you, take away your documents.” 

Don’t associate with a person whom you dislike : 

(378) lA VMtbd qdrrhH u Ui t'kdrhu jdnb&, “ Make him whom 
you love come near, and avoid him whom you hate ” ; 

(379) Li ma v)&t*8k la t*wdt*%h, “ He who does not suit you, 
don’t be suitable to him.” 

(380) Ba“dd min nds s-sumum Udmhum ‘and n-n&s mddmdm, 
“ Keep away from people of poison (i.e. persons whoso 
talk is like poison), their talk is blamed by the people.” 

(381) l-hcd)a tod la lyM n-nMs, ” Sleeping in the prison 
is better than faces of copper ” (i.e. persons who have 
no shame). 

(382) Ddqqa bl s-sif tod la m*dSlrt* l-Mf, ” The stroke of a 
sword is better than the company of Indian hemp ” 
(i.e. smokers of Indian hemp, meaning lazy people). 

Don’t be in the company of people who practise witchcraft: 

(383) ‘Andlk nds s-shur irddd&k hmar ma t‘a‘rdf ma t*q^, 
“ Take care lest people of magic make you a donkey, 
so that you do not know what to say.” 

A person who' is sitting with a bad individual is told : — 

(384) N *and t-d^^er t^lsmd' *awlqd, ” In the end you will 
hear his howl ” (Andjra). 

If a person is in the company of another who is suspected of 

having an intention to kill him it is said : — 
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(385) BAfSi gSzsAru ‘ala hmdr&, “ He is carrying his butcher 
on his donkey.” 

One who has been in bad company and has had trouble in 
consequence may hear the remark : — 

(386) Min bga ySskm mq i^lat mislem, “ He who wants to 
remain safe and sound should not associate with a 
[wicked] Moslem.” 

If a person is in the company of another who commits an offence, 
he may be punished together with the guilty one : 

(387) P y&'MUat m‘a n-no^hal ydkh/h l-hlSb, “ What is mixed 
with the bran will be eaten by the dogs ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who has changed good company for bad it is said : — 

(388) lA-JbSddel n-n6qrahil-qdzdir Mtixt hdn b rdhu, “ He who 
changes silver for tin becomes himself depreciated.” 

A man who has associated with another from whom he has only 
heard bad talk says to himself : — 

(389) S eddani ni l-qra‘ imniit Id rd§ii A k&wa b ndsA, “ What 
took me to the baldheaded man to comb bis head ? ^ 
and he is with his people.” 

A man who went 60 live in the neighbourhood of some people 
whom he thought to be good but who proved to he bad, is 
asked : — 

(390) AS ^ddak ni n-n^l hdU‘a t‘6h^, “ What took you to 
the bees till you got into a scrape ? ” (Andjra).^ 

When a person goes away from bad company, people say of 
him: — 

(391) L-horb fi rdjla, “A flight out of the way is 

bravery.” 

Avoid large gatherings, be with a few select people only : 

(392) MSi fe l-tU bi l-fnSr w& Iq a-shSb bi n-nhar, “ To go 
in the night with a lantern is better than with clouds 
in the day.” 

(393) Yd li bga y^rt^dh yiMk l-m^mq* u l-midddh, “ 0 may he 
who wants to rest get away from the gathering of people 

* Itifn, nr. 1200. * Infra, nr. 430. 
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and the eulogist ” (who in public places gives recitations 
in praise of saints and heroes). 

A person who does not mix much with others is respected : 

(394) ‘Azz Jr^il mrdbatha, The honour of horses is their 
stables.” 

(395) Ida qwau l-htdtar rfSd JiaMrak, “ If the visitors are 
numerous go away.” 

Where there are many people together there arc always likely 
to he some bad ones among them ; and : 

(396) Hut’a kql’^nn&ii S-hedri dS l-hut*, “ One fish makes the 
pannier of fish stink.” ^ 

(397) Ida rU‘i i-Sarr fS ^'^jtn4‘a hrab A qid Irhamdi, li Udh 
‘aleha 8d‘a, “ If you see fighting at a gathering of 
people, flee and say, Praise bo to God for this ho\ir ” 
(when I got away from them). 

(398) Ida t‘'Addbu t‘*dddeb m‘dhum w ida gddbufirr nJnnvm, 
” If they are well-behaved be well-behaved with them, 
and if they grow angry flee from them.” 

If a person who is sitting in the company of others finds 
that they are becoming unfriendly to him; it is best for him 
to leave : 

(399) Ida SIiftH l-hwa Vb^ddel lean hdeq *&nMk t’edMel, ” If 
you see the weather changing, be sharp so as not to 
be put up for auction.” 

One who is treated badly by the people of a place to which he 
has gone leaves it, saying ; — 

(400) Bijli ‘anduhA li w ida ‘dwutt* ‘audd U, ” My feet have 
done it to me, and if I do it again, may you do it again 
to me.” 

If a quarrel arose at a gathering to which a man had been 
invited and he was hurt or put in prison with the others, 
he says : — 

(401) Ld-qddm zdlgd Uya Mtt,*a fdddfi* UAMya, “ The feet 
betrayed me, until I met with misfortune.” 

* Infra, nr. 1179. 
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K a well-to-do man goes to a gathering of people, ho should 
not take much money with him as he may be robbed by them : 

(402) Ida SAfl’i .l-dydn tndlel‘ rfH rdsdk u kun 

“ If you sec the eyes [of people] bent, raise your head 
and look out.” 

When a disagreeable person who has been sitting with others 
goes away, they say : — 

(403) L-insdn m'&t'd dh^en m^nd, ” The place of a dis- 
agreeable person (i.c. the place where he has been 
sitting) is better than himself ” ; or, 

(404) ndffSf Jrbsdl i/r&wwd§, “ Thin out the onions, they 
will make bulbs ” ; or, 

(405) Ida mdl* MJf?f ‘dl l-mldika, “ When a j^n 

dies, it gives relief to the angels.” 

When an imdesirable person has been told to leave a company 
it is said : — 

(406) Dfa* bS Jrmd u S-SSUdba Mtt*a n qa' l-bMr, “ Push [him] 
away with water and broom even to the bottom of 
the sea.” ^ 

When an objectionable person comes to a gathering of people 
who have repeatedly driven him away, and they, on complaining 
about him to his family, are advised to tell him to leave, they 
reply : — 

(407) L-hndr de l-gndwi ma IdySnhdmm H mnd l-qrdqdb, 
” The donkey of the Gn&wi is not frightened by the 
castanets ” (used by the Gnawa at their performances ; 
Andjra).® 

If, on the other hand, a person has made himself liked by a 
company of people and they, after he has left, speak well about 
him, one of them may go to him and say : — 

(408) Uk sldmi w& qbel Jddmi ida kdtU‘i cfddmi, “ I 
convey to you my greeting, and accept my words if 
you are a gentleman.” 


^ Gf. Ritual and Belie/ in Morocco, i, 595. 
* See ibid., i, 344 
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Of a bad man who seeks equally bad company it is said 

(409) L-bd'ra Jc^yitt^eS *dld U*a drV&in ydum^ “ The lump 
of dry dung is seeking her sister for forty days.” 

But if the search is successful, it is not likely that the two 
companions will stay long together ; for : 

(410) Juj hnu^ mq it^ldqau fe Ugdr^ “ Two male snakes do 
not meet in one den.” ^ 

Whoever the people be with whom a person mixes, he should 
take example from them only in that which is good : 

(411) l-qaum fe l-J^ir wd Iq t^et^bq^humfe S-iarr^ “ Follow 
people in good, and don’t follow them in evil.” 

(412) MeV6q bSn mel^dq U yet^bd^ “ Unlucky, son of 

an unlucky one, is he who follows a fool.” 

^ Cf. infra, nr. 458. 



CHAPTER V 
Officials 

People must have somebody to rule over them and to prevent 
injustice : 

(413) D-dula ma i*kun blafhal’^ A herd of cattle should not 
be without a bull ” (Andjra) ; 

(414) RdH S‘Sdt‘ yShmiha men d-diby “ The shepherd should 
protect his sheep against the jackal.” 

When a person has accused another of some wrong and both 
parties claim to be in the right, the official to whom the complaint 
has been made says to them : — 

(415) Ida kdn l-m,'h4ddM* Tmaq ihun s^sanva^ ^dqqly If the 
speaker is foolish, may the hearer be wise.” 

When a newly appointed sheikh has punished a rebellious 
village and some of the villagers bring him presents to testify 
their subjection, it is said : — 

(416) Jul t^'drfdm glSs ihoUu 'dlik, “ Travel [and] you will 
know them, sit [and] they will come to you ” (Andjra).^ 

When a poor and quiet man complains of an injury he has 
suffered, his friends recommend him to the care of the sheikh 
with the words : — 

(417) Md dwa Mtt^a ^kwa, “ He did not speak until his skin 
was burned ” (Andjra). 

A sheikh who is asked why he has seized a certain man’s property 
and taken his life, answers : — 

(418) D-d^ ma Iqytu^k^ gar *ala kdfrA, The jackal is eaten 
only on accoimt of his unbelief ” (Andjra). 

When a sheikh sends one of his men to confiscate the property 
of an offender, it is said : — 

(419) S-Sgdl d& IrJjddSm u S-SSn^a d UlUdha, The work is 

^ /n/fo, nr. 614. 
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the black woman’s, and the fame belongs to her 
mistress ” (Andjra). 

When a sheikh has seized all the animals of a village, and one 
of the villagers, being unaware of it, asks another why he has 
not rendered him assistance, he is told : — 

(420) La ‘za ydum l-hdbba, “ There is no condolence in the 
time of the plague” (i.e. what has happened to you 
has also happened to me ; Andjra). 

If a man has been deprived of all his animals by his sheikh and 
one of them, which has got loose, comes back to him, he is 
reminded of the saying ; — 

(421) Ld-‘mdi wd la Id-miya, “ Blear-eyedness is better than 
blindness ” (Andjra).'^ 

When an innocent person has been arrested by his sheikh, his 
friends comfort him by saying : — 

(422) Lila t’guz wdhha he d-dMhuz, “ A night will pass even 
[if one is beaten] with a club ” (i.e. to-morrow you will 
be released; Andjra). 

If a man who has been caught by his sheikh is told that he is 
not going to be set free until he pays a certain sum of money, 
he may refuse to do it by saying : — 

(423) Ma IgyUl’k^ bS z-zjzz gar d-dm, “ Nothing is eaten by 
force except medicine ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(424) Z-zinnit de s-sldgi ma t’et’qdwum wdhha t’Sbqa sSb'a 
snin fe hgaUh, “ The tail of the greyhound will not 
bo made straight, even though it remains seven years 
in the melting-pot” (Andjra).® 

When two men have a fight and one of them appeals to the 
sheikh, the other one may declare that he is not afraid : — 

(425) 8-§or d jdk h^ni ndqqaz ‘dlih, “ Jump over a wall that 
appears to you low” (Andjra). 

If a sheikh who has seized a man’s animals hears that he has 

* Infra, nr. 681. 

* Widespread proverb (Hen Chenob, op. cit., nr. 770 ; Singor-Littmann, 
op. cit., nr. 40). 
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been cursed by his victim, he may reply that he does not care — 
how many curses have proved to be unfulfilled : 

(426) Kd kdnet^ ^ d-d'a hd ribhii s-s^a, “ If it were for the 
invocations, the beggars would profit ” (Andjra). 

But there are other more substantial dangers that may threaten 
a sheikh from his subjects. If he is not strong enough to punish 
an offender he will have to wait : 

(427) Ida kunt* inirzeb doqq w ida hmt^ ut^ed shaVy “ If you 
are a mallet beat, and if you arc a peg endure’* 
(Andjra).^ 

When a sheikh is informed that a certain important personage 
in his district is abusing him, he tells his men to go with him 
to find out whether his enemy is supported by other people 
besides those of his own village : — 

(428) Gar idd hna sufna had l-iuj kd fmii hhend an 7mie l-fdsy 
[We shall do something] only when we have seen if 
this crookedness comes from steel or from a hoe” 
(i.e. his own villagers only ; Andjra). 

When a sheikh, at the head of numerous followers, has attacked 
a small but strong village, and been repulsed, it is said : — 

(429) KumSa de n-nMl dhen men s-swari dS d~dSbbany “ A 
handful of bees is better than a pannier of flies ” 
(Andjra). 2 

If a sheikh, after an unsuccessful attack, is driven back to his 
own village, the villagers may ask him : — 

(430) Ai Sdddk nS n^nhdl MU*a t^ohaly “ What took you to 
the bees till you got into a scrape ? ” (Andjra) ? ® 

Or they may put to him the question why he has returned 
empty-handed ; and when he replies that he only wanted to 
beat the people and not to take their animals, one of the villagers, 
who knows what actually happened to him, says to the 
others : — 

(431) Ma rdddek *ann t~t^am gar sMnt^dy “ The only thing 
that keeps you back from food is its heat ” (Andjra). 

‘ Infra, nr. 719. • Infra, nrs. 572, 1305. * Supra, nr. 390. 
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A person who is the friend of a person in a high position has 
nothing to fear from other people ; it is said : — 

(432) P yhJdSi *dla H mni ^^jra 

“ He who rides on a camel is not afraid lest the dogs 
should bite him ” (Andjra) ^ ; or, 

(433) Ida rMbtH tTcSb d-dSnrn l-Jdnr itdWak dlu t'kun f qa* 
l-bir, “ If you ride you should ride a high-blooded animal 
(i.e. a horse), it will raise you even though you are at 
the bottom of a well ” ; or, 

(434) Ida Mbbdk l-qmar bS hndUi f&in jdwdk n-njUm id^ 
mdUi, “ If the full moon loves you, what does it matter 
to you if the stars decline ? ” 

But you should not be too confident in such a friend : 

(435) Li hdbbdk t*4‘bdk li kdrhdk q4t*lSk, “ He who loves you 
wearies you, he who hates you kills you.” 

Instead of being guardians of justice, officials themselves 
frequently transgress its most elementary tenets. Of this we 
find an expression in many sayings, which are particularly 
used with reference to persons in authority. 

(436) Dar d-dUlm t*d]^ fe l-hen au ba‘d l-hen, “ The house of 
injustice (or, oppression) will sooner or later be empty.” 

(437) D-ddldm m& i'inu Uak, ” The oppressor will not bo 
helped by God ” (Andjra). 

(438) p-ddJ4m iMnd Wh, “ The oppressor will be forsaken 
by God.” 

(439) D-ddlqm ‘and dMh mM‘dn H ‘and n-nds mdgbdn, “ The 
oppressor is cursed by God and despised by the people.” 

The idea that an unjust official will be punished by God is also 
expressed in the proverb : — 

(440) £ull mSn tla‘ yfibdt, “ Every one who ascends will 
descend.” * 

The following saying, referring to a very cruel governor of the 
Bni M&sara, whose descendants are now going about begging 
in different parts of the country, is applied to any cruel official : — 
* Supra, nr. 267 ; infra, nr. 1414. * Infra, nr. 1799. 
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(441) MiiMmmed l-Qdisi ulddu “ Muhammed 1-Qaisi’s 

descendants have been scattered.” 

If a man has risen to great power and made evil use of it, and 
some one avenges the wrongs he has committed, it is said : — 

(442) Y4‘la l-bdtal AdU*a y4‘la u yijbdr Irhiqq foq m^nA, 
“ However high the slanderer may rise, he will find the 
truth above him.” 

Of an official who has abused his authority and been dismissed 
it is said: — 

(443) Leh la yd‘te IS n-nd‘ja qron, “ May God give no horns 
to the ewe ” (i.c. make the man unable to do further 
mischief). 

When a man has been unjustly deprived of his animals by 
the sheikh, it is said: — 

(444) Yi^f aU&h ‘dJa l-*dzfa u ma yShUf H ‘ala men hdltSa, 
“ May God replace the palmetto (i.c. tl\^ animals), 
and may God not replace him who cut it ” (Andjra). 

The following saying is used with reference to a man who has 
been guilty of much violence and then been appointed sheikh : — 

(446) ffraq qdbr^k ySnShar Jidbr&k, “ Bum your grave (i.e. 
commit crimes thA will exclude you from Paradise), 
you will become famous ” (Andjra). 

Of a sheikh who is constantly exacting fresh taxes from his 
subjects it is said : — 

(446) Kun sba‘ u kdJni ma t*kun Si jrd u t’mSrmSdni, “ Be 
a lion and eat me, don’t be a dog and worry me” 
(Andjra).^ 

When a man who is disliked by the people is appointed sheikh 
they make the remark : — 

(447) Wdqt*ek a b& t*guz l-qdnniit, “ Tour time, 

0 fruit of the strawberry tree (which is unsavoury) 
will pass [, even though it be] through the intemode 
of a cane” (i.e. even though it will be difficult; 
Andjra). 


^ Cf. infra, nrs. 726, 1148. 
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When a man who has been looked down upon is made a sheikh 
it is said of him: — 

(448) L-‘duda sdbltdt* kUdar, “ The mare became a horse 
in the morning” (Andjra). 

There is a saying to the effect that if Grod gives power to a 
person, no man can take it away from him : — 

(449) L-mdida mdidet’ aUdh li td’mA Uah mSnna y^*dtd‘dm, 
“ The table is the tabic of God, he whom God feeds 
from it will be [well] fed.” 

Yet we hear of good men being turned out of their positions 
and bad men taking their places: 

(450) Nqdlbd l-middi wu t*gd“dd l-qddha, “ The tables were 
turned upside down, and the earthenware pots sat up ” 
(when not used the latter are kept upside down or in a 
lying position).^ 

Big men in the towns are superseded by new-comers from the 
country : 

(451) Libsu l-fina d *dmlu r-rzdz d rSfd nvin War l-indina, 
” They dressed in fine clothes and put on turbans and 
became notables of the town.” 

When a high official loses his post it is said : — 

(452) Kull men n*gzz ydnddU, “ Everybody who is respected 
will be despised.” 

If such a person is dismissed or dies, no notice is any longer 
taken of him or his children : 

(453) Ida gab l-djdh md bqa ne l-qfa hdrma, “ If the face dis- 
appears, no respect is left for the nape of the 
neck ” ; or, 

(454) Ger mdt‘et* U^ddem dS l-qddi mSau n-nSs kdinUn d 
ger m3t‘ l-qddi mg mSa m‘ah hgdd, “As soon as the 
woman slave of the judge dies, all the people go [with 
her to the grave], and as soon as the judge dies, no 
one goes with him.” 

A dismissed official does not easily forget his former power : 

* Infra, nr. 718. 
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(455) Ndr mihya ma y^feha l-hall^ The fire of gin is not 
extinguished by vinegar.” 

If a dismissed sheikh still tries to exact money from people 
who have not heard of his dismissal, he is told by his successor : — 

(456) P kel hdqqu igdmmal *dinu, “ He who has eaten his share 
should shut his eyes ” (Andjra). 

But a late sheikh may also modestly inform others that he has 
lost his post, saying ; — 

(457) KiU^ rds A hwdra\ “ I was liead and became 

feet ” (Andjra). 

If two men fight with one another because each of them wants 
to become sheikh, one of them has to be removed from the 
village in which he is living, in accordance with the saying : — 

(458) Juj l-fhula ma yWdwau f qdrya wdhda^ “ Two bulls 
do not get on together in the same pen ” (Andjra).^ 

In spite of all the censure passed upon unjust officials there is 
also the saying : — 

(459) L-^ndhz€7t jdyer wd la rdHya fdsda, “ An unjust govern- 
ment is better than corrupt subjects.” 

1 Cf. supra, nr. 410. 



CHAPTER VI 

Christians — Jews — ^Negroes — Certain Natives of Morocco 

During my stay among the JbS.la, or Arabic-speaking 
mountaineers of Northern Morocco, I was told that the Christians 
do nothing but kick up rows and fight and try to get hold of 
other people’s money and land. To be blue-eyed as a Christian 
is to be false. To have a heart as a Christian is to be hard and 
cruel. Among the Aith Yusi I heard of a father who had cut 
the throat of his little daughter at the door of an influential 
man’s house as ‘dr, to compel him to intervene on his behalf 
because he had been a victim of extortion ; the governor, however, 
ordered him to be thrown into prison for life, saying, “ This 
was something so horrible that not even a Christian would have 
done it ” — ^which at any rate shows that the cruelty which the 
Berbers of Morocco believe us to be capable of has a limit. 
The Christians are not like ordinary human beings. My host 
in the village in the Jbel ll-]9bib where I was staying told me 
that some men in a distant mountain tribe had said to him, 
“ We should like to go with you to Tangier to see the Christians 
grow.” He assured me that they seriously believed that the 
Christians grow up from seeds in the ground and that they have 
horns on the forehead ; and though he laughed at their ignorance, 
he asked me if it was true that Christian women give birth to 
children twice a year. In Andjra there is a belief that they 
do so every four months. 

Moorish views about Christians are expressed in various sayings. 

(460) na§rdni u l-qdt*d mSslem, ” Hunger is a Christian, 
and the killer [of it] is a Moslem.” 

(461) N-n§dra k&fdra 1c&yd>giu nd VmsHamn ger l-]ifdra, “ The 
Christians are infidels, they wish the Moslems nothing 
but loss.” 
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(462) Ida n-n§dra nS l-bl3d hny minna u shun *aJq 

hqdd l-w3d, “ If Christians enter a town, go out of it 
and live on the bank of a river.” 

(463) Ida ddjdd n-nsdra ne l-mdtna md bqa n£ l-mSdem fdin 
ibe‘ hdU‘a l-UUnmi, “ If Christians enter a town, there 
remains fpi the Moslem no place to sell even an 
orange.” 

(464) Li Sdf bSrr n-n§dra midi* iydmii ^sdra, “ He who has 
seen the land of the Christians has wasted his 
days.” 

What will happen to the Christians in the other world is indicated 
in the following ditty, which I have heard chanted by boys in 
the neighbourhood of Tangier : — 

(465) L-ihdd s-sSffud u n-n§dra fS §-?anndra u l-msihmn 
fe n-ndwdra, “ The Jews on a spit, and the Christians 
on a fish-hook, and the Moslems on a flower.” 

Contact with Christians is polluting. You may work for 
a Christian, but you must not accept alms from him : 

(466) N-nsdra rfH Jwdhum la ts*dJium, “ Carry away the d\mg 
of Christians, don’t beg of them.” ^ 

A prayer said in a Christian’s house is of no avail. The barbers 
of Andjra maintain that there is no haraka, or holiness, in the 
razors used by their colleagues in Tangier, because they are 
sharpened by Christians. One reason why the sultan Mulai 
'Abd-el-‘aziz lost his haraka was the presence of Christians at 
court. Once when I arrived at a governor’s place in the Great 
Atlas mountains, my host would not shake hands with me. 
In an Arab tribe in the interior a boy refused to accept a coin 
I offered him for some little service. When, on a journey in the 
neighbourhood of Marriksh, I halted on the banks of a river, 
a woman came there immediately after to fetch water, but 
hesitated what to do, because, as my servants told me, she was 
afraid that I had drunk from the river. Old people say that 
before the Christians came to Morocco there was only one sickness. 


* Ct. infra, nr. 686. 
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malaria, and even that was rare, but that they brought with 
them ninety-nine new sicknesses. As regards personal cleanliness, 
however, the Christians are superior to the Jews. It is said : — 

(467) N-nsdra n^qs fe frdshmn Iq t^dkul nmkUt^hum Uihud 
kul mqkUi^hum Iq ihi^qs fe/rdshum^ “ Sleep in the beds 
of Christians [but] don’t eat their food, eat the food of 
Jews [but] don’t sleep in their beds.” 

The Jews are a cursed people, exceedingly unclean and 
polluting and not to be trusted. If a Jew enters the house 
of a Moor, the angels will desert it for forty days. A prayer 
said in the house or garden of a Jew has no efficacy. A scribe 
from the Rif told me that if a person who has made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca wants to retain his bamka, he must never go to the 
market and expose himself to the looks of the Jews who are 
gathered there. Nor are the latter allowed to come near the 
place at the market where the Moslems sell their grain, so as 
not to spoil its haraka. A Jew must not tread on a threshing- 
floor nor enter a granary. He must not ride a horse — a holy 
animal — that has on it a Moorish riding-saddle. Nor is a Jew 
allowed to approach the hives of the bees ; nay, I was told by a 
Berber from Aglu in Sus that if a man robs the hives of his bees 
while he has a Jew as his guest, he will find them empty the next 
time he goes to them. The defiling effects of sexual intercourse 
with a Jewess have been mentioned above.^ 

(468) L~nm be d-dud dhsen men hair l-ihud, “ Water with 
worms is better than the favour of Jews.” 

(469) L-ihudi ida gaiS l-mislem kdikun farhdn f dak Irydum, 
“A Jew, if he cheats a Moslem, is happy that day.” 

(470) L4hudi ida thak ne l-rrdslem ^drfu ne l-gusS yet^hdzzem, 
” If a Jew laughs at a Moslem, know that he girds 
himself (i.e. makes himself ready) for cheating.” 

(471) Lq b l-ihudi ida slem dlu ySbqa drVain 'aniy “ Don’t 
trust a Jew if he has become Moslem, even though he 
remains [so] forty years.” 

^ Supra^ p. 84. 
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(472) Ida tja‘ l-Mkm I l-ihud djv6l Mrak u Sudd, “ If the 
power returns to the Jews (i.e. the power they possessed 
in the times of Sidna Musa, or Moses), go into your 
house and close [it].” 

If any one praises a Jew, he is told that however good the Jew 
may appear to bo there is always something in his heart that is 
not genuine : — 

(473) Ij-ihUidi Tcdn M d-dhSb i^nu l-ful dydlu dS n-nJi^, 
“ If the Jew is of gold, his testicles are of copper ” 
(Andjra).^ 

At the same time it is better to sit together with a Jew than with 
a vile Moslem : 

(474) Ihddi fe IrbU* w& la rdjel JihU*, “ A Jew in a room is 
better than a vile man.” 

Indeed, it may be useful to be on friendly terms with a Jew : 

(475) Shab ihudi inSf'ak f JiMi u hddi, ” Make friends with a 
Jew, he will be useful to you in this and that.” 

There is the saying ; — 

(476) ‘^md l-hair dluf l-ihud iMfdah Mdh mel ld-‘da u l-hsud, 
“Do good even to a Jew, God will save you from 
enemies and envious people.” 

The negroes are wicked people. They have become black 
in consequence of the curse which Sidna N5h (Noah) 
pronounced upon his son Ham, their ancestor. 

(477) Lukdn l-^ir fS l-‘dMd ma ikun wdjhum Mid, “ If there 
were goodness in the negroes, their faces would not be 
[black like] iron.” 

(478) Qimet* VcM l-nd&h, “ The price of a negro is [only] 
salt.” 

Negro slaves cause a lot of trouble : 

(479) D-dnr l-mSs'dda hiya U la Mdbr&k w& la 

MdibrdJea, “ It is a lucky house where there is neither a 
Mabruk nor a Mabruka ” (names, meaning the “ blessed 
one ”, which are only given to male and female slaves). 

* Cf. infra, nr. 494. 
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There is a elose connection between negroes and jnun : they 
are “ like brothers Both negroes and Qn&wa,^ a fraternity 
co nsist ing chiefly of negroes, are proverbially obstinate ; hence 
an obstinate person is told : — 

(480) La t‘'4ier ‘abd gndwi, “ Don’t be familiar with a negro 
of the GnSwa.” 

(481) L-horr bS l-gdtma u l-‘abd bi d-dSbza, “A white man 
[is made to obey] with a wink, a negro with a blow.” ^ 

Negroes never feel shame, as their faces never blush ; hence 
the saying, referring to a shameless person : — 

(482) N-nda Ic&tqdld nS l-‘abd l-ujdh li k&yiMem ‘dndek hlt/cd, 
“People say to the negro, The face that is. ashamed 
[in others] is in you black.” 

Negroes are exceedingly conceited : 

(483) L-‘abd tda ma yqkul H lrd§d men Uhgdd nS l-hqdd kdiy&l 
mq bh^lA hqdd, “ If the negro docs not taste the stick 
Simday after Sunday, he says that there is nobody like 
him.” 

(484) L-'ahd idqjdd mM qdUet* hdsbd w ida b^ hdddk hddyd, 
“If the negro is generous it does not belong to his 
nature, and if he is stingy, that is his nature.” 

(485) Ld tt’eq b wdld Vqmd dlu ikdn ‘dmd, “ Don’t trust the 
son of a negro wife (legal concubine), even though he 
is blind.” 

(486) L-hddem 'dmmra mq filled U^farrdhJ^, “ A negress will 
never give birth to a child that makes her happy.” 

But a negro, with all his faults, is stronger than a white man : 

(487) L-*cd)d zdyed *al l-horr ddVa u kda di d-d&mm, “ The 
negro has a rib and a cup of blood more than the white 
man.” 

There are also disparaging sayings about the natives of certain 
towns and districts in Morocco. 

^ Ritual and Belief in Morocco, i, 276, 379 sqq. 

* See ibid., '* Index,*' b.v. Gn&wa. 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1746. There are widespread variants of this proverb (Ben 
Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 638). 
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(488) SMbm l-fa^ya Iq ‘ahd la niya, “ Our friends from the 
Fah^ (a district bordering on Tangier) [have] neither 
promise nor good faith.” 

The people of Aztla, Shawen, and Wazzan are not honest in 
business : 

(489) Be* u Sri ba*‘dd m^n z-zail4Si u S-S^uni, “ Sell and buy, 
[but] keep avray from a man from Azila and Shawen ” ; 

(490) Be* u Sri li S-Sduni wu l-wqzz&ni bd“dum mtnni, ** Sell 
to me and buy for me, [but] keep a man from Shawen 
and Wazzan away from me.” 

The JbUla of the Hmas are very lazy ; hence it is said of a person 
who has been sent on an errand and is late : — 

(491) Baqq^ sdh^rH fe l-hart' ijikfe d-dSrs, ** Send a 

courier from the Hmas at the [time of] ploughing, he 
will come [back] to you at the [time of] threshing.” 

The JbSla of GmSra are not “ men ”, but cowards ; hence the 
following sa 3 dng is addressed to a maTi whose little son has been 
killed and who has received for him in blooi-money the same 
amount as is paid when a grown-up man is killed : — 

(492) Imiit* l-gmAn u yits^ma rdjel, ** The man from Gmdra 
dies and is called a man.” 

With reference to the JbMa in general and the people of the 
Fah^, who as a rule wear no trousers, except on festive occasions 
and when they practise powder play in the presence of women, 
and whose cloaks and shirts are short, it is jokingly said : — 

(493) R-rdjel bla §drw^ bhal d-^r Uq bibdn, ** A man without 
trousers is like a house without doors.” 

However excellent a Jebli otherwise may be, his intelligence is 
always defective : 

(494) ^ jMi fdq k&n Te&O/u di.d-dJiOb ih&nH f'SHi dS l-qdzd^r, 
** If a Jebli is all of gold, his testicles are of tin.” ^ 

A J cbli among his mountains is like a tambourine of earthenware 
before the akin has been put on it, and it is only when he comes 
to live in a town that he by and by loses his rusticity ; or, 

^ Cf. mpra, nr. 473. 
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according to an entirely different interpretation of the same 
proverb, he then becomes noisy as a tambourine : 

(495) ida i’hSUid bhal dgtodl idq " The Jebli, 

when he settles down in a town, is like a tambourine 
when it is provided with a skin.” 

The oath of a person from Fez is like the food eaten by a donkey, 
which remains in it only for an hour or two : 

(496) L-fdsi ida Uef bM UAmar idd ‘1^, “ The native of Fez, 
when he swears, is like a donkey when it feeds.” 

(497) L-fdsi wu s-sdsi jdryin ‘dl IrfSls kdincdsd Si, “ The 
native of Fez and the native of Sus are running after a 
/Sis (the smallest copper coin), they are not asleep.” 

(498) S-sdsi wd z-zaiMSi bd“qd mSnnum f kutt Si, “ The man 
from Sus and the man from Azila, keep away from them in 
everything ” (they cannot be trusted). 

The inhabitants of Marrdksh are reputed to be liars ; hence 
the ironical saying : — 

(499) Ld Shdda iUd marrSkMya, There is no witness but that 
of a person from Marr&ksh.” 

The people of Tafilelt are importunate ; hence : — 

(500) L-jddli wu l-far la t'wurnhum b^ d-ddr, “ The man from 
Tafilelt and the mouse, don’t show them the door of the 
house.” ^ 

Of this saying I have also heard the variant : — 

(501) L-mdUi wu l-far IS Vwurnhum bob d-dar, “ The Maltese 
and the mouse, don’t show them the door of the house ” 
(the Maltese being considered both importunate and 
addicted to pilfering). 

There is a story about a Rifian who, when he saw another man 
carrying some small thing in the hood of his cloak, killed him 
in the belief that it was a dollar piece, but then found that it 
was only an onion ; hence the saying : — 

(502) R-rifi qt*el hah ‘dla bdfla, “The Rifian kills his brother 
for the sake of an onion.” 

* Cf. itifra, nr. 1105. 
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Of the Berber language it is contemptuously said : — 

(503) L-*ds&, ma Mya tddm u l-biina mq Mya la‘dm u i-Ulha 

ma Mya “Honey is not fat, and hiSna (an 

inferior kind of sorghum) is not food, and Shelha is not 
a language.” 

There are also complimentary sayings, referring to the natives 
of certain places and, particularly, to those of one’s own place. 
In Tangier I have heard various sayings of this kind. The people 
of Tangier and Fez are the wisest in all Morocco : 

(504) J^dnja A Fda h&ma j4m‘a n-nas, “ Tangier and Fez are 
the sum of people.” 

When a native of Tangier quarrels, it is soon over : 

(505) Sarr t-tanj^wi bhg^ li hO/ibdhlMr b§ *^jdm, “ The quarrel 
of a native of Tangier is like fumigation with benzoin.” 

The Jbala of the Bni Messhra are brave people : 

(506) l-horr mSss&ri wu l-hmdma Jmnsiya, “ The falcon 
is a man from the Bni Messara, and, the tame pigeon is 
a woman from the HmSs.” 

A brave man is addressed : — 

(507) L-mSssdri yd l-hMdf yd l-misuwdh f6 z-zUl'un, “ Man 
from the Bni MSssara, 0 wild-boar, 0 you who are 
travelling among the olive-trees.” 

The girls of the Jbel l5-!Ejnbib are very pretty, and when a man 
sees one of them he falls in love with her : 

(508) Bndl* JhSl Id-Ifbib kdild'bu bS niiwdr&, “ The girls of 
the Jbel ll-^bib are playing with its flowers.” 

They are highly appreciated as wives, but difficult to get, like 
wild animals living in caves ; hence the following is said of a man 
who intends to marry, meaning that if he wants a good wife, 
he will have to pay a high sum for her : — 

(509) BWdi y§ JbH Id-HMb yd l-md'&wra hi l-Mfdn, “ My 
country, OJblll&-^bib, 0 the one surrounded by caves.” 



CHAPTER VII 
Travelling 

(510) La hQir fe l-mrd li djvl wd Id Tmir f r-rdjel li ma ijMy 
** There is no blessing in a woman who travels, and there 
is no blessing in a man who does not travel.” 

(511) Jul t^dWdf n-ndsy ** Travel, you will know the people ” 
(Andjra). 

(512) Jid Vdra “ Travel, you will see the meanings 

[of things].” 

(513) Li ma jSl ma ya^rdf b T^q r-rjal, ” He who does not 
travel will not know the value of men.” 

He who travels learns to distinguish between good people and 
bad, whereas he who stays at home will not know when rascals 
from other places come to swindle him : 

(514) Jul t*rdhum gUs iJ^Ud *dlik, ” Travel [and] you will 
see them, sit [and] they will come to you.” ^ 

Travelling increases a man’s reputation at home : 

(515) KuU giba kadztd hiba, ” Every absence increases the 
respect.” 

Moreover, if a man does not get on well at home he had better 
go to another place to earn his living, even though he will have 
his grave there : 

(516) Kl3m Irfdsi qbar rninsi wd la Skdra Jy&wyay ” Said the man 
from Fez, A forgotten grave is better than an empty 
bag”; or, 

(517) Qbar grlb wd la Skdra fiduya, ” A strange grave is better 
than an empty bag ” (Andjra). 

(518) Ida kit^rd l-qdiydm fe d’-dunya rhal m4n hOarb u sir 
n *Asia, ” If there are many rebel chiefs in the world, 
leave the Gharb and go to Asia ” (i.e. Turkey). 

^ Supra , nr. 416. 
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(519) IdM smffiH l-Garb qwa fih l-hdir teMa* §diU)dtdk u sir, 
“ If you hear strong noise in the Gharb, pull up [the 
backs of] your slippers and go away.” ^ 

When a person leaves for another place he should have with 
him enough money to procure food and lodging and not rely 
upon hospitality : 

(520) S-sdqhwint'St^hmnl^dtf Sri i*7wdo^ An' The market- 
place [has] many little shops, buy to chew,- hire to 
lodge.” a 

(521) Ida safdrtH sdfar be z-zdd tm t’Sqaf ‘ala hqdd, “ When 
you travel, travel with provisions, don’t apply to anybody 
[for food].” 

The stranger should mix with the natives so as to learn to 
know the place : 

(522) Ma l-bldd tUa bS mwdiJia, “ A country is only 

entered by the aid of its owners.” 

He should respect the customs of the country and even put 
up with things that are forbidden : 

(523) Ida jbari'thum l-kmdr jib lH r-rbe‘, “ If you 

find them worshipping a donkey, bring him grass ” ; 

(524) DS thad n Si mdina wUdli ‘dla dim, “ He who enters 
some town should become of its religion ” (Andjra). 

These sayings are in agreement with the more general proverb : — 

(525) ‘^mel Mm4 ‘mel jdrdk au rhal ‘dnnd, “ Do as your 
neighbour does, or move from him.” “ 

At the same time the people may tolerate less important devia- 
tions from their customs, in accordance with the sayings : — 

(526) KuU bldd w (ikla, “ Every country has its people [with 
their customs] ” ; 

(527) KttU bldd u zS^iha (= zUriha), “ Every country has its 
beauty.” 

To live in a strange place has many disadvantages. A person 
who is somebody in his own country becomes nobody outside it. 

^ For other advice to leave the Gharb sec infra, nrs. 1670» 1617. 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1119. * Infra, nr. 1676. Cf. supra, nr. 320. 
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(528) KuU sba‘ f4 gdbt’H (or, bUdii) zqMidr, “ Every lion is 
roaring in his own forest (or, country).” ^ 

(529) L-fdr f g&rd s^l^n, “ The mouse in its hole is a king.” ^ 

(530) As mM s6la nS l-gnbfS bldd n-nSs, “ What power has a 
stranger in other people’s country ? ” 

(531) L-gaib grtb, “ The absent one is a stranger.” 

(532) Mg ySbqa f l-qbar ilia miUdh wd la Ugnb ilia wShdu, 

, “ There remains in the grave none but its master,^ 

and the stranger remains only alone.” 

(533) N-nSs li mg ikunu bhgl MU, “ Other people are not to 
me bke my family.” 

Who wiU make the stranger happy in a place where he has 
no friends ? 

(534) L-gnbfi bldd n-nds mg y^l’dhSl z-zgdret*, “ A stranger 
in other people’s country is not worthy of zgarU ” ® (as 
salutation). 

He cannot laugh heartily : 

(535) ydum hrdjl* bUdi ma theld* be sndni, ” From 
the day I left my country I have not laughed with my 
teeth.” 

(536) Id mg 'met hgir fe blddu mg i'dmlv, fi bldd n-nds, “ He 
who does not do well in his own country will not do well 
in the country of others.” 

Yet there may be exceptions to this nde. If a man who has 
settled down in a strange place begins to practise a trade 
previously unknown there, he may gain a reputation for skill 
which he by no means deserves : 

(537) L-mg‘mgS fS bl&d l-‘6mydn ylss^ma kghl Ir'gydn, “ A 
blear-eyed one is called black-eyed (a great compliment) 
in the country of the blind ” (Andjra).* 

A man who has moved from his village because he disliked the 

^ There are widespread variants of these proverbs (Ben Cheneb, op. oit., 
nr. 1488). 

• Infra, nr. 912. 

” For this noise see Marriage Ceremjoniea in Morocco, p. 22, n. 2. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1^4). • 
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people there, but finds that the inhabitants of the new place are 
just as bad, makes the remark : — 

(638) L-bhar kvMu mdlah, “ The whole sea is salt ” (Andjra) ; 
or, 

(539) Msaq^ya b tnogrUf wdhda, “ Pouring [gravy] with 
the same ladle ” (Andjra). 

Indeed, the new place where a person has settled down may 
be found to be much worse than the old one : 

(540) Hrab mM l-Mfra tdk fe l-lnr, “ He ran away from a 
hole, he fell into a well.” 

Even in a country with an organized government there are 
many thieves : 

(541) Ld t‘dmen fS bldd JrdmSn, ” Don’t trust [even] a 
country of safety.” 

(542) L-b‘td kvJlu gadddr li yesMb yhh&b ^fjar, “ Every 
one afar is a great deceiver, may he who makes a 
friend make a friend of his neighbour.” 

(543) L-blM ‘dlik haUeha dlul’kunm&miyabe l-ydqii‘, 

“Leave the town where you are laughed at, even 
though it is built of rubies.” 

At the same time the stranger may also meet with kindness 
in his new surroundings. He may hear the blessing : — 

(544) AUdh m‘ak yd gnb, “ May God be with you, 
0 stranger.” 

(545) R-riySl fe bldd n-nds gnb d ‘and uJdd n-nds hhlb, “ A 
man in the country of others is a stranger, and the 
sons of [good] people regard him as a friend.” 

After all : “ East or west, home is best.” 

(546) L-bldd U^'dtfdkMjdrhadhsSnm^lt^'dtf&kndsha, “ The 
country where the stones know you is better than 
the country where the people know you.” 

(547) Qdtrdn blddi wa la ‘sSl l-bdlddn, “ The tar of my country 
is better than the honey of other countries.” 

(548) Balddi bdlddi did jdrdt' ‘dliya, “ My country is my 
country, even though it is unjust to me.” 
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(549) Mqm Uhdiya qdl&‘ U^eq b& n-nar ted la l-hrvj 
mf, l-gar, “ The snake said in her speech, Burning 
by fire is bel^r than leaving the nest.” ^ 

(550) Li gab gab Mqqd, “If a person is away, his right is away.” 

(551) Z-zra* ttWr « y^g* ne t-t*dqba dd r-rM, “ The wheat 

toms round and round and comes back to the hole 
of the mill.”® 

(552) KtiU ^zi yirjg* ne bUdd, “ Every conqueror returns 
to his coimtry.” 

Of a person who goes to a foreign country it is said : — 

(553) L-bhar li kdiddhl'A mSfqM u UMr^ mSnnti hh^ li muMid, 
“ He who goes into the sea is gone, and he who comes 
out of it is like a new-born.” 

When a person returns from a journey it is said ; — 

(554) KiM nUbdi m&’m&m, “Everything that is begun 
comes to an end ” (also said at the begiiming of a new 
month, especially Ramadan). 

When a man returns from a long joimicy and his friends who 
greet him make the remark that he has been away for a great 
length of time, he answers them : — 

(555) Ma ‘dndek bSs ida r-rdf, “ There is nothing wrong 
with you if the head is alive.” 

If a man comes home from a journey in a bad state of health 
and his friends ask him how he is, one of them remarks : — 

(556) iSuf hMd Id UdlA, “ Look how he is, don’t ask him ” 
(Andjra). 

Of a man who has been long away for the purpose of earning 
money, but comes back penniless, it is said : — 

(557) fcmwil ^^t*dja b l-^iba, “ He lengthened his absence, 
he came [back] with disappointment.” 

When a person makes a journey he should only go by safe 
roads : 


^ Infra^ nr. 1822. 

* Widespread proverb (Singer-Littmann, op. oit., nr. 120; Tallqvist, op. 
cit., nr. 46). 
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(668) L-mSM r-nf r-nf kun ^dla bdl mm t-t^hUf, “ Wanderer, 
a trench, a trench, be careful with your walking.” 

(669) S’Sldnia aUb Mrat*y “ [Choose] the road of safety, 
even if it winds.” 

People who pass the night in open country should be on their 
guard : 

(660) Yd Bni M^sdra Idr^dd mddwar Jnkum, ** 0 Bni Messara 
(who are constantly at odds with other tribes and 
therefore have many enemies), the enemy is round you.” 

When a man who is going on a journey is asked by another to 
allow him to accompany him and he does not care for the 
company, he may try to frighten the other person by saying 
that the road is not safe ; and he may then receive the answer : — 

(661) L-wdd d ^abhqh ma halUni^ “ The river which takes you 
does not leave me ” (Andjra). 

(662) ^And sdfru tWrdf hdbru, “ When you travel with him 
you will get to know him.” 

(663) R-rjdl kat^dhdr f §'-§far, ‘‘ Men show themselves during 
journeys.” 

When a person who is travelling with others falls behind, he 
excuses himself by saying : — 

(664) P hdbb y^bdh Jr*amm fml, “ [For him] who likes to 
gain the year is long ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(666) QdUt* l-md*za l-dr^ja f rds d-dwira nkunu, “ The lame 
goat said. We shall meet at the head of the yard ” 
(the part of the yard nearest the house, where the goats 
are kept at night to be safe from robbers ; Andjra). 



CHAPTER VIII 
Work 


A PERSON who works will be helped by God : 

(666) SSbbeb u ribbi V&unek^ “ Give occasion, and God 
will help you.” 

(567) L~abd yibda llah ikimmel, ” The servant [of God] 
begins, and God completes.” 

(568) Yerhdm dlldh men yesnd^ Si w it^qnu, “ May God have 
mercy upon him who makes something and 
perfects it.” 

(669) Kun sdeq u hdSm mq ijtk ddrar men bnddemy “ Be faithful 
and work, no evil will befall you from men.” 

(570) L-hddma feha n-nfq^ kqdddwi le-jrah, ” In work there 
is utility, it heals the wounds.” 

(671) Hdem t^tdem gles t*hnez, “ Work [and] you will be 
strong, sit [and] you will stink.” 

(572) KumSa de n-nhdl dh^en rmn Swari dSbbdny A handful 
of bees (i.e. useful persons) is better than a pannier 
of flies ” (i.e. useless persons).^ 

Of a person who has no trade or who is too lazy to work, it 
is said : — 

(573) R~rds li ma fih niSwa t-t*dqte^ uld lu, “ The head that 
has no stimulation had better be cut off ” ; or, 

(574) P mq dbdh Sat*d wd qra brdVu d fdssal jelldbt^d nds 
l-mqdber fdt^ohy ” He who does not slaughter his own 
sheep, nor read his own letter, nor cut the cloth 
for his own cloak, has been preceded by the people of 
the cemetery ” (i.e. had better die ; Andjra) ; or, 

(576) Li ma ^dndu hdja iqdrraq “ He who has nothing 

to do will make a hen hatch ” ; or, 

^ Supra, nr. 429 ; infra, nr. 1306. 
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(676) Jife l-mra bS d-din ti qM mM*6qa, “ Bring a wife by debt 
and say [she is] unlucky” (Audjra). 

A man who supports himself, not by work, but by selling his 
animals, is told : — 

(577) gUMk z-zmdn Iqah be drd‘dk ma t’lqdh ii be nU‘d‘dk, 
” If time conquers you, meet her with your arm, don’t 
meet her with your property ” (Andjra). 

If a strong man, instead of working, goes about begging under 
the pretence of being a fool, the remark is made : — 

(678) Hbdl fert’dh, “ Become foolish, you will find rest.” ^ 

If an elderly man can live without work because he worked 
hard in his yoimger days and bought property with his earnings, 
other men of his own age, who did not do the same, say to him : — 

(679) //ddm yd §6gn n kdbri, “ Work, 0 my youth, for my 
old age” (Andjra). 

Of a person whom nobody wants to employ it is said : — 

(680) Qdl r-rbib ma bqa fe z-zmdn Mdb, “ Said the stepson. 
There remained in the world no friend.” 

It is better to have some work, whatever it be, than to have 
no work. 

(581) L-‘dmai wd la l-dmiya, ” Blear-eyedness is better than 
blindness.” * 

(582) L-hekka wd Iq ^-^ddm s-samm wd Iq l-bkdm, “ The 
itch is better than leprosy, deafness is better than 
dumbness.” 

(683) Ida ma jbdrt’i mq t*d*mel Sri Uhmdr u hd&n Mmmdl, 
“ If you do not find what to do, buy a donkey and 
work as a carrier.” 

(684) Be‘ l-bdisar dhsen ma t‘ibqa d-ddr, “ To sell gruel 
made of beans is better than to stay in the house.” 

(586) Be‘ ibdwdn dhsin ma t’ibqa fe d-ddr mgdbben, “ To sell 
boiled dried beans is better than to stay in the house 
distressed.” 

^ For the privileged position of fools see Riiml and Belief in Morocco^ 
i, 47 sqq. 

* Bupra, nr. 421. 
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(586) Rfid hrdhum Id Wdhum, “ Cany away their dung, 
don’t beg from them.” ^ 

(587) L-hddma m‘a n-n§dra tod l-glds h^ra, ” To work 
with Christians is better than to lose [time] by sitting 
idle.” 

(588) ‘Amel ma t§V> *dnd^ Ji t~t‘rab t*0b, “ Do what you 
find, so as not to disappear in the earth.” 

(589) Qdi Inf ma jbdrtH ma Si Inf t’ibgri, “ Do whatever 
you find, not what you want.” 

(590) L-Mt^ ma iMn fSttaS, “ A mower should not be a 
searcher” (Andjra). 

(591) Li yferput ma igUa *dl^, “ He who hires it (i.e. his 
bottom) out will not sit on it ” (i.e. cannot do what 
he likes). 

(592) IbrU kdijbSd s-sMSa mSn qS^ l-Inr, “April draws the 
ear from the bottom of the well ” (i.e. if April, the time 
when the com ripens, can find no corn in the field, 
it has to get it even from the bottom of the well). 

(593) Ida qdmu qdm m‘dhum w ida gilsu gUs m‘dhum, “ If 
they get up, get up with them, and if they sit, sit 
with them ” (i.e. accept any job, whether it requires 
standing or sitting). 

Of coiirse, you should not do work from which you derive no 
income : 

(594) S-Shar li mg t’VbSa hrSh gS eddgk “ What makes 

you count a month for which you receive no hire ? ” * 

There are, nevertheless, circumstances in which work is done 
gratuitously. In Andjia a ploughman generally receives as 
wages a fourth part of the harvest yielded by the field he has 
ploughed, but if a ploughman who has finished his work is asked 
by another one to come and help him to finish his, there is 
no payment for the help. It may, however, be refused ; the 
man who has done his work may want to rest : 

' Cf. mpra^ nr. 466. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1036 ; Singer-Littmann, 
op. cit., nr. 2). 
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(595) M&m tdyWqdda s-§dbon lal'lfrdh f-^abbdna, “Wh 5 ^ 
the soap comes to an end, the washerwoman rejoices ” 
(Andjra). 

It is better to earn a little than to earn nothing at all ; a person 
who refrains from work because the pay is small is told : — 

(596) AJj/l&n b wujhdin hdseb l-bdUal, “ Work for two 
milzdnas (a milzdna is an imaginary Moorish com 
worth less than a farthing), and call to account him 
who is idle ” (i.e. ask him how much Ae has earned ; 
Andjra). 

It is better to receive a small wage every day than to have to 
wait for a larger one : 

(597) fe l-haff dl^Sn tn4n *dSra “ A md,zdna 

in the palm is better than ten lost ” (Andjra).^ 

It is better to have a badly paid job that lasts long than a well- 
paid one of short duration : 

(598) QIU u mddwHm dhsdn bd z-z^ d tnqt6‘ “ Little and 
lasting is better than much and passing.” 

Don’t give up a job, even though it is badly paid, until you 
are sure to get another one : 

(599) Qdi bd l-hdrkus Mtt*a ijib SMh ^-gdbbat, “ 6o on with 
the old shoes until God brings new ones.” 

(600) La t*hdrraq ma hdU’a tsql dhnn, “ Don’t pour out 
water until you get some other ” (also said as a warning 
to an employer). 

(601) La t‘b^ddel l-hddar bi l-gdib, “ Don’t change that which 
is present for that which is absent.” 

(602) 1-Ji6bza w& la l-hmj^tnSnna, “ To enter a loaf 
of bread is better than to go out of it ” (Andjra). 

A person who has been offered some work is advised by his 
family to accept it: — 

(603) *Pd ‘tak Um4‘za bOdir la bi S-Sr&, “ If one gives you a 

goat, go quickly to it with a rope ” (Andjra). 

^ Itifm, nra. 823, 824. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1211 ; 
Tallqvist, op. oit., nr. 102 ). 
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A person wHo hears of a job to be got, and then goes and gets 

in advance of him who spoke of it, is told : — 

(604) ‘AUemndhum s-s'dya sSbqdna ni d-dyar U-Jcbar, “We 
taught them begging, they came before us to the big 
houses.” 

A person should see that his children Icam some trade. 

(605) T‘*dUem l-dSya dhsSn mSn jgMiha, “ The learning of 
things is better than the ignorance of them.” 

(606) Yd dM ^dbzt^ik dztyn&e A Jichz n-nds t'rSdUk, “ 0 my 
brother, your bread adorns you, and other people’s 
bread abases you.” 

(607) S-§dn‘a ida ma gnqt‘ t‘est‘6r w&Ua dzid fi l~‘6mor, 
“ A trade, [even] if it does not make one rich, will cover 
one or even prolong one’s life.” 

(608) Ytnt‘amm nA‘d‘ l-^Sddin u i’ibqa §dn‘dt* l-ytddin, 
“ The property of the grandfathers will come to an 
end, and the craft of the hands will remain ” (Andjra). 

But a trade should be learned when one is young : 

(609) L-qqrd S-Sdr^ ma y&**dUdm S-Steh, “ An old monkey 
does not learn dancing.”^ 

On the other hand, he who has once learned a trade will not 
forget it afterwards : 

(610) L-qdU qdl ma nfiUel* l-Jar Slu tdhdl fd midt* ddr, “ The 
cat said, I shall not miss the mouse, even though he 
enters a hundred houses.” 

Of a man who has learned no trade it is said : — 

(611) San‘dt* buk la igilbuk, “ The trade of your father will 
not overreach you” (i.e. you might at all events have 
learned your father’s trade). 

It is best for a man to stick to his father’s or ancestors’ occupation 
and customs : 

(612) lA ^aUd lA hdb&h ujiddA Si *dqba y^‘ la, “ He to whom 
his father and grandfather left some hill should climb 
it”*; or, 

* Gf. infra, nr. 1812. 


* Supra, nr. 263. 
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(613) Li fiaUA lA Si j^A il*&>*A, “ He to whom liis grand- 
father left some occupation should follow it.” 

But the younger generation have also something to say on the 
subject ; a person who is blamed for not taking up his deceased 
father’s trade repUcs : — 

(614) Ma ySiba n bdbdh gar d-dSb bi t‘ka‘mla, “ Nobody is 
like his father except the jackal with his howl ” (Andjra). 

A man should keep to one trade : 

(615) Parbt‘din f r-rds kgt’Mmmaq, “ Two strokes on the 
head make one mad.” 

Of a person who knows several trades but keeps to none it is said : — 

(616) Sd>‘d sndya' A r-razq ddya‘, “ [He knows] seven trades, 
and livelihood is lost.” 

A person should be industrious in his work. Only he who uses 
his feet, not he who sits idle, gets on in the world ; 

(617) R-razq t‘aM‘ Id-qddm, “ Livelihood is underneath the feet.” 
When people praise the good luck of a conscientious workman 
or servant, he answers : — 

(618) S-sdJbbdr y(bqafe d-ddr, “ The very patient one remains 
in the house.” 

A man who is the first to begin his work in the field will rest 
while the others are stiU working : 

(619) L-luli fi l-g4fla yStnSi mdrt*4h, “ The first in the caravan 
walks at ease ” (as a caravan is generally attacked 
from behind ; Andjra). 

A lazy farmer, again, who is slow in beginning his ploughing 
is told : — 

(620) Ydum r-rhe' ha rh&A wu s-sikka markdna, “ The spring 
with its grass, and the plough-point is pawned.” 

Of two men who often go together to markets on business one 
refuses to accompany the other on a day when the weather is 
bad ; when his family afterwards hear that he has lost a good 
opportunity, they reproach him, saying : — 

(621) W^ldA mM'6q la t*w^A m4‘gSz, “Bear him unlucky, 
don’t bear him lazy” (Andjra). 
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A lazy man or woman is told : — 

(622) M&n Jjdnha drd^a kql’qM mishwa, “ When her arm 
deceives her, she says she is bewitched.” 

Of a man who has been invited to help another in his work, 
but after being entertained with food goes away without having 
done any work at all, it is said : — 

(623) K& A hrab *ann “ Ho ate IdsksA and 

fled from the fSiha" (a ceremony, often performed 
after a meal, consistii^ of an invocation with the hands 
stretched out and the palms turned upwards ; Andjra). 

A lazy servant or apprentice is compared to a cock : — 

(624) 'AUJA ‘dm m§ igdddik nhdr, “ Feed him for a year> he 
will not give you dinner for a day.” ^ 

A servant who does little work but eats much, is told by his 
master : — 

(625) Y4‘ya U^qS,m u ma yq‘y4 ^ mSft*oh d-dqAm, “ He who 
rises gets tired, and the open mouth does not got tired.” ‘ 

Of an employee who neglects his work, but is the first to appear 
when wages are paid, it is said : — 

(626) ‘And 8-§6hra yijlel* A ‘and l-mdkla ySnibil*, “When 
sent on an errand he escapes, and at eating ho 
sprouts.” 

Don’t tell a lazy servant to carry away many things that are 
liable to break, because he will overload himself so as not to have 
to go back another time : 

(627) SdhMr l-tn4'gdz ySrfed qintdr, . “ Send the sluggard 
on an errand, he will carry a hundredweight.” 

If a person complains of his employees being too slow in their 
work, he is told by his friends to look after them better : 

(628) P hdbb n-ndr iztnda m^n k‘dbA, “ He who wants fire 
should strike it with his ankles” (Andjra). 

When a man complains of having to work too hard, he is answered 
that he who is well paid ought to be patient : — 

(629) Idg kdn l-qddhi bS nfq‘ l-qfa ma ‘Ifh Mraj, “ If a knock 

* Infra, nr. 1772. * Svjfra, nr. 177. 
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on the top of the head is of use, the nape of the neck 
is not to blame for it ” (Andjra). 

If a workman who is paid by the month is idle for a few days, 
he is told that he afterwards has to make up for it by working 
so much the more : — 

(630) MH tdhrA y&*^Ua§, “The pa 3 rment will come from 
his back” (as in 'the case of a pack-animal that has 
to pay its price with its back). 

When a workman who has neglected his work and in consequence 
is not paid his full wages complains of it, he receives the 
answer : — 

(631) 7)-dar& Mi‘dUim i-Steh, “ Blows teach to dance.” 
You should finish your work before you ask for wages : 

(632) BirrSd u hd, “ Let it cool and eat.” 

It is bad policy to pay wages in advance : 

(633) Tabeq Hjdra nJnnH t*ab0l l-‘dmal, “ To pay wages in 
advance stops the work ” ; 

^ (634) Lq tSSbba* MJh&e JidMih he “ Don’t make 

your dog satisfied, leave him hungry, he will follow 
you.” 

When a man refrains from doing work for which he has been 
paid in advance, his employer complains of it to the governor, 
and he is then compelled to do the work. But he does it badly, 
and the master remarks : — 

(635) L-JjMma bd z-z&sz ai mSn hair na*m&, lik fiha, “ What 
good is my doing for you a work by force ? ” 

If a man who is engaged to work in another person’s garden for 
small pay is blamed by some one for being idle when the 
owner is absent, he replies : — 

(636) P ma ya'teni Si fi'oM nin*ds u nmSdd r6hi, “ If he does 
not give me my fee, I shall sleep and [then] stretch 
myself” (Andjra). 

. A man who is late for his work is told : — 

(637) iS&aA t*ijn la tfba^ “ Run in the morning, don’t 
louse yourself in the morning.” 
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(638) nydr n-nliar bAkrdh, “ The choice of the day is its early 
morning.” 

(639) Le-/t6r bSkri bS d-dhdb mShi, “ The early breakfast 
is bought with gold.” 

(640) N-n‘^ kflr k&ir&dd r-rdjSl dlU, “ Much sleep makes 
a man contemptible.” 

A man who is sleeping by day and night is told by his 
family : — 

(641) ‘Amm de n-n'^ y^a mudd de n-no^lM, “ A year of 
sleeping is worth a mtidd (a measure which varies in 
size in Afferent localities) of bran” (Andjra). 

A father reproves a son who leads an idle and dissipated life 
by saying : — 

(642) Zety uldd z-zfiii* he hUl iMrqu z-zi4t‘ u n-nhar iqdbtA 
l-qnut*, ” It is the manner of scamps (lit. sons of pitch) 
to burn oil-lamps at night and to seize comers at day ” 
(to sleep in). 

If work that should be done in the day is done in the 
night, it will in the morning be found to be good for 
nothing : 

(643) I-IU ‘djuba U n-tihdr, “ The work of the night is 
a wonder to the day.” 

While industry is enjoined, overwork is discouraged. 

(644) f-tair f s-smd iqM r-razq m^m&n u t-t‘’qb ‘4^4^, “ The 
bird in the sky says. Livelihood is secured [by God] 
and why the toil ? ” 

(645) Ida jbart l-l‘ahrifa f bob ^'^jnSn Id dzid Si n td^l, 
“ If you find a meal of fruit at the gate of the orchard, 
don’t proceed into it” (Andjra). 

(646) ba’d l-‘d§ar ma bqa ma tt**d§§ar, ” From the ‘dfor 
(mid-aftemoon) onward there is nothing left to be 
squeezed out.” 

(647) Ida t*gddda t*4ffiddda w ida t*4‘dSSa Vdm^a, “ When he 
has dined he lies down, and when he has supped he takes 
a walk.” 
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(648) Ida t'gaddU'i utdrrak mg id&rrdk ujd‘ f kSrSdk, “ When 
you have dined rest on youi side, you will not be 
troubled with stomach-ache.” 

(649) Ida t*‘aSMlH mSi ‘ad n‘gs met Uuf bds, “ When you have 
supped walk [and] then sleep, you will see no evil.” 

Of a man who is working by day and by night in order to become 
rich, but fails in his endeavour, it is said : — 

(650) U Uah u djSrri mg jirra l-kelb be l-hfd mg t’dhUd ger 
li kM‘&) Uk dUdh, “ By God and run fast as the dog 
runs fast barefoot, [yet] you will receive nothing but 
that which God has destined for you.” 

On a man who makes his employees work too hard or other- 
wise ill-treats them, the remark is passed : — 

(651) Li mg wildd mg hgnn ‘dlih, “ Ho who has not begotten 
him takes no pity on him.” 

When you do a thing you should do it well : 

(662) S-SgM mdhbub viUa mSt‘r6k, “ A worlr [should be] liked 
[by the people] or not done at all.” 

(653) ‘Amd ‘oqda sheha Ig au t’dtlk le-fdeha, “ Make 
a strong knot, don’t be careless, or you will be dis- 
graced.” 

A workman or servant who always does his work well will 
never have any troiible: 

(654) ^ffi A irab mg Mrrak t*rab, “ Clean [the water] and 
drink [it], the earth will not hurt you.” 

Something well made is said to be: 

(666) SgAl l-m‘dUem h ytddA, “ The work of a master-hand.” 
Of a person who works with his master faultlessly it is 
said : — 

(656) D-dMb §-§dfi kdisdrrfA mdWt b qdJbA m‘dfi, “Pure 
gold is changed by its owner with a safe heart.” 

If a workman is well paid he works well, if badly paid he works 
badly : 

(667) NiyU* hh&ddgm f kirSA, “ The mind of a work- 
man is in his stomach ” (Andjra). 
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He who conuncnces a task should go on with it until it is finished ; 
it is said : — 

(658) L-Mtd kdySnddqq s^nt% “ The iron is struck while 
it is hot ” ^ ; or, 

(659) La rdhha t*&ht‘ ‘dqba, “ There is no rest below the top 
of the hill ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who has been cultivating his garden, but given 
up the work when it was almost completed, it is said : — 

(660) R-r^ t&hn^ sdhfa d *aUt mudd ‘dydt‘, “ The mill 
ground a pdh/a (sixty mtidd) and got tired of [grinding 
another] mudd” (Andjra). 

A person whose work has been spoiled by some accident — ^for 
example, the builder of a house which has been destroyed by 
floods of rain — complains: — 

(661) KuU ma gzHna r^jd'na sof, “ All that we spun became 
for us wool ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who has himself undone the result of his labour — 
who, for example, has pulled down a wall he has made because 
he was dissatisfied with it — ^people say : 

(662) KuU md hrdt* ^fnSl ddggd, " All that the camel tilled 
he stamped on ” (Andjra). 

When a person spoils his work by a bad finish it is said : — 

(663) l-U^m *djln, “The last handful of food (i.e. 
sSksd or bread) is dough” (also said when business 
transactions end in a quarrel, or when two travelling 
companions begin to quarrel just before parting). 

If you want to have a job well done, you had better do it yourself : 

(664) Li y^‘m&, Uk dr^^&h mq i'ctuddh Uk n-n&s, “ That which 
your arm does for you other people will not do for 
you ” ; 

(665) Li t’ikkel ‘ala mreqt' jdrd hdt* bla ‘Sa, ” He who coimts 
upon the gravy of his neighbour passes the night without 
a supper ” * ; 

^ Infra, nr. 1180. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. oit., nr. 034). 

* Infra, nr. 817. 
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(666) Mq ik&kh Uk get Mfrak au bnek mSn fdlbdk, Nothing 
will scratch you but your own nail or the son from your 
loins.” 1 

Or you should not ask anybody to do a thing for you unless you 
know that he can do it as well as yourself : 

(667) Mq ffdgdi get U m4l‘U, “ May nobody do my job 
but he who is my equal.” 

If you put your work into the hands of an agent he is liable 
to swindle you : 

(668) Ida imSitd Uk bS l-miHa ir&>Ui Uk, “ If you 

allow them to comb you, they will scratch you with the 
comb.” 

An artisan is asked to do a thing only on condition that he 
knows how to do it, being told : — 

(669) Li mq v}&t*Sk *dddb&, “He who does not suit you, make 
him suffer.” 

Of a person who does not do his work properly it is 
said : — 

(670) Hihar mq lU l~m‘dddya l-hz&m mq Mn mgn 

l-mii§Ikiya, “ The sea is not crossed by a ferry, the belt 
is not made from a shirt ” ; or, 

(671) Mq in4d S-S^ ger fi yidd mviUh, “ A work rises only in 
the hand of its master.” 

A person who has done bad work and does it again is compared 
to an ugly woman who goes to the hot bath in vain to improve 
her appearance ; it is ironically said of him : — 

(672) iMa nUzy&m u zddJia nor l-hdmmdm, “ My lady is 
beautiful, and the splendour of the hot bath increased 
her beauty.” 

Of a man who earns much money by bad work it is 
said : — 

(673) Md hi d zein md hi d& fj/dud md hi d sq‘d s-s‘Mid, 
“ She is not beautiful, she has not [red] cheeks, she is 
only the luckiest of the lucky ” (Andjra). 

^ Cf. auprOf nr, 214. 
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If a person who has done bad work wants to have more work to 
do, he may get the reply : — 

(674) Ma qdar H yimM qdM ‘dghih, “ He could not walk, 
they said to him. Fetter him.” 

A man who is incapable of doing the work his master asks 
him to do, but tries to do something more difficult, is told by 
the master : — 

(675) Ma jbar H ^ru mSn ij&rru ‘dsa m&it ySbki ‘dlih, “ The 
[dead] dog did not find anybody to drag him away, 
so much the less anybody to weep over him ” 
(Andjra). 

An extremely incapable workman may have to swallow the 
sarcasm ; — 

(676) Sot a Hs&in, “ Blow the fire, 0 !Hsain.” 

A man offers to do the work of another, alleging that he can do 
it better, but when the job is given him it appears that he is 
not up to it ; the master then takes him down with the remark : — 

(677) A ma zetnii fSs f ytdd n-nSs, “ 0 how beautiful is the 
hoe in the hand of other people ” (Andjra). 

(678) M(f yq'm&ha ger li yeqMr 'dleha, “ Only he should do a 
thing who can do it.” 

(679) t*dqt*il U ma *drafhd Si u Hi ‘drdfha Mwa 
y^t*&ka, ” The road (i.e. the work) will kill him who 
does not know it, and he who knows it will kill it ” 
(i.e. conquer the difficulties). 

One who wants to do something that he does not understand 
how to do is told : — 

(680) Lukdn Uhoh iddm k& ddwa rdsd, ” If the peaches could 
cure [anybody], they would have cured themselves ” 
(allusion to their lack of medicinal virtue and the 
worms they contain) ^ ; or, if he makes very energetic 
efforts to do it, 

(681) Siwdna kat*m‘(U* d 'dim fS Ifitlus, “ The kite is dying, 
and her eyes are on the chick.” 


^ nr. 1292. 
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Don’t tiy to do a thing until you are sure that you can do it : 

(682) Lq djri hdtt*a t*MzzSm u kunfdMm, “ Don’t run until 
you gird yourself, and be wise.” 

An agricultural labourer should first learn his work in the least 
fertile part of the field : 

(683) Fe r-ra§ M l-U’dma l-hq/'^jdma, “ On the 

heads of orphans the barbers arc learning ” (Andjra).^ 

An unskilful artisan is likewise told : — ^ 

(684) t*‘dUm‘&fe ryd§ l-il’&ma, “Numbers 
of barbers learn [their trade] on the heads of orphans.” 

An unexperienced person should take the advice of an 
experienced one : 

(685) L-wdd ma yinqtd" blq meSrd', “ The river is not crossed 
without a ford.” 

Of a novice in a trade who pretends to be a master it is 
said : — 

(686) JBdi* lUa fe Umruj sbah mM l-gr&in, 'H.& stayed the 
night in the marshes, in the morning he was one of the 
frogs ” ® ; or, 

(687) Rjq,‘ zbtb qbSl ma ik4n %neb, “ He became a raisin 
before he was a grape” (also said of a student who 
protends to be a scribe). 

If a man is ironically called a master by another who sees him 
at work, he replies : — 

(688) L-m'dUSm hdwa ^jmSl irifda nifl l-ard u ydUa fe s-sma, 
“ The master is a camel, he lifts it (i.e. his food) from 
the ground and eats it in the sky ” (Andjra). 

If an apprentice pretends to know more than his master, the 
latter answers him : — 

(689) Li f ra§ ^mM ma M f rdf ^^mMa, “ What is in 
the head of the camel (i.e. his own head) is not in the 
heads of the camel-drivers.” ’ 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Choneb, op. cit., nr. 2005). 

* Infra, nr. 1124. 

’ Infra, nr. 1147. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb^ op. cit., nrs. 24^* 
2180). 
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If the master of a trade is advised by some one how to do a 
thing belonging to it, he answers : — 

(690) YdUah a ytmma nwurrfk dar “ Let us go, 0 mother, 

I will show you the house of .my mother’s brothers ” 
(Andjra). 

A workman who does not do what his master tells him to do 
is reprimanded with the popular sa 3 nng ^ : — 

(691) De t*^ddmd d di t*rdhn'& bi‘A, “ Whom you 
serve obey, and what you are going to pawn sell” 
(Andjra). 

A person who is sent on an errand and does not do what he has 
been told is compared to a person dying at the ‘dpar, or mid- 
aftemoon, who is supposed to be unable to recognize any of 
his friends at the moment of his death : — 

(692) MiyU‘ l-dsa/r md dda ybdr m& jSb a^, “ He who dies 
at the ‘dsar ti^es no news with him and brings no other 
back.” 

A servant who constantly makes a mistake when sent on an 
errand is told : — 

(693) bhgl d-dSnnib dS s-sldqi, “Crooked as the tail 
of a greyhound.” 

When an indocile apprentice is beaten by his master and his 
father complains of it, the master replies : — 

(694) S-S4ka mq dzHd bS l-qtSn, " The thorn is not removed 
with cotton ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(695) HassSn li a stdt foq S-Sd^ya, “ Shave me, 0 my lord, 
over the cap ” (i.e. do the impossible ; Andjra). 

When a servant or workman commits a fault and tries to excuse 
himself, his master warns him : — 

(696) Hdfka qbSl ma ttra, “ Guard against it (i.e. the punish- 
ment) before it befalls.” ‘ 

The first fault is forgiven, the second is followed by a threat, 
the third leads to dismissal : 

(697) L-UUiya amGSh u t-t*6m,ya dbddh u t~t*dU'a r-rS§, 

* BiHuit and Bdhf- in Morocco, i, 187. * Supra, nr. 107. 
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“ The first is forgiveness, and the second is e^ughter, 
and the third is cutting off the head.” 

If a person who is in the service of a diificult man commits a 
fault, people say to him : — 

(698) DMn rdfA bi s-smin u f dngor dS n-nmB, “ Anoint 

his head with salt butter, and put it into the hole of 
ants.” 

A servant or workman who does not obey his master, or docs 
not do his work to his master’s satisfaction, is told by him ; — 

(699) Dfq* li m^fth nfq‘, “ Push ofE him who is of no use ” ; 
or, 

(700) Li mafth nfq* lik dybQ, ‘alik, “ He who is of no use to 
you, throw him from you.” 

A bad workman may be dismissed by his master with an oath 
confirming the promise not to employ him again : — 

(701) Id ‘duwudha ySnd&hha, “ May he who does it (i.c. the 
work) again scratch my face ” (i.c. mi^ you scratch my 
face if I employ you again). 

Workmen and servants should bo trusted or dismissed 
according as they are found worthy of confidence or not : 

(702) Jdrrbd A qdrrbU jdrrhd, A hdrrbA, “ Try him and bring 
him near, try him and put him to flight.” 

When they are engaged they are told that their treatment 
will depend upon their own behaviour : — 

(703) Idq iufi’ini SAft’dk w Ida fhqmtHni fh4tnl‘&k, “If 
you see me I sec you, and if you understand mo I under- 
stand you.” 

If they are honest they will stay, if they are dishonest they 
will be dismissed : 

(704) Ida nfdfi r-reh hdi'iiM l-gdbra u y^bqa §-fMh, “ When 
the wind blows, it takes away the diist, and what is 
solid remains.” 

If you suspect an employee of dishonesty you should change 
him for another, as you will then find if your suspicion was 
correct : 
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(705) ffdUf t*a'r&f, “ Replace, you will know.” 

Of a workman who steals from his master and is flogged and 
imprisoned in consequence it is said : — 

(706) Kvitt ma guwz&* l-md‘za f qron U-jbdl t’d^rdh f dor 
d-dbag, “All that the she-goat passed [through her 
mouth] on the tops of the mountains she evacuates 
in the tannery.” 

A servant who has constantly quarrelled with his master is 
dismissed with the words : — 

(707) Q^‘ r-ra§ tt*qdda Uhsdma, “ Cut oft the head, the 
quarrel is finished.” 

Of a man who has repeatedly lost his job on account of his 
foul mouth and unpleasant look it is said : — 

(708) Li hdbb ^jt*u yib§dt fyiddH, “ May he who likes his 
job hold out his cheek [for a blow].” 

An arrogant workman is told : — 

(709) Drabfe Ir^zfa iMrjH sill’ in be l-hfa, “ Strike the palmetto, 
sixty barefooted ones will come out ” (i.e. at the market 
there may be found as many imemployed ready to take 
his place as there appear vermin when you strike a 
palmetto).^ 

A workman who quarrels with his master is told : — 

(710) Mul n-nSfha layirhdt j-jdja dydld b wSMA, “ The proud 
man ties his pair [of oxen] alone ” (Andjra). 

Again, a master who by being too indulgent to, or familiar with, 
his employee has made him impudent or overbearing may 
hear the remark : — 

(711) GS§§am^um taVa foq thdma, “ We have spoiled them, 
they have climbed upon our back ” ; or, 

(712) Gi§§ar l-Jcelb y&hds Uk hodrb&k, “ Spoil the dog, he will 
lick your moustache.” * 

A man who has lost his post and has no work is told : — 

(713) Di fdrrdt yibqa ik^rrat, “ He who is careless will be 
left to scratch himself ” (out of regret ; Andjra).’ 

^ Supra, nr. 23. * Infra, nr. 1482. * I^ra, nr. 1140. 
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The following saying is used of a person who has been the manager 
of another’s property and lost his post : — 

(714) L-mSksi bS mt‘a‘ n-nds *6rySn, “ He who is dressed in 
other people’s belongings is naked.” ^ 

When a man who has been in another’s service and been dismissed 
for some fault tries in vain to regain his former occupation, 
ho is told : — 

(715) Kdn f ytddd d tar Id, “ He (i.o. the master) was in his 
hand and flew away from it.” 

A servant who is dismissed by his master with the promise that 
the latter will get for him some other emplo}nnent, angrily replies : — 

(716) Ida tdUaqtHha la t'wurriha bob d-dar, “ If you divorce 
her (i.e. your wife), don’t show her the door of the 
(i.e. her) hoi^ ” (i.e. 1 do not want your advice or 
recommendation any more than a divorced wife needs 
to be shown the door of her old home). 

A master who sends away his only servant or apprentice may 
have the curse : — 

(717) Li *dndu bdb wdhda dUdh igUqha ‘dMi, “ May Gh>d close 
the door for him who has only one.” 

When good employees are dismissed and bad ones take their 
place, it is said : — 

(718) Nqdlbd l-middi wd t‘g&"dd l-qd&ha, “ The tables were 
turned upside down, and the earthenware pots sat up.” ‘ 

A servant or workman is compared to the peg of a tent and 
his master to a mallet : — 

(719) Ida kunt'i dl'H sbar nS d-daqq w idg kuntH rz&ma drab, 
” If you are a peg endure the knocking, and if you 
are a mallet strike.”^ 

When a workman who has been wrongly accused of theft 
complaius of it to other people, they say to him : — 

(720) Kun fdfi u n*al l-bditar, “ Be sincere and curse the 
veterinary” (who is reputed to be an untrustworthy 
person ; Andjra).* 

^ Infra, nr. 1061. * Supra, nr. 460. * Supra, nr. 427. * Infra, nr. 1618. 
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An employer who is blamed for paying his employees too high 
wages replies : — • 

(721) h/o&i n r&ttbi u ho&i n qdJin, “ Give a little for the 
sake of God and a little for the sake of my heart.” ^ 

A person who has been forsaken by aU his servants but one 
is advised to be liberal to him, to prevent him from following 
the example of the others: — 

(722) ifibii Id t*gta‘ n^ibd, “ Don’t cut off the portion of 
him whom you find [with you].” 

When a servant complains of receiving lower wages than he 
expected, and his master pleads that he also keeps him in food, 
the servant replies : — 

(723) ztt'd qliJi, “ Fry it (i.e. the fish) with its own oil.” 
A man has been engaged to do a certain amount of work in 
another’s garden, but when it is fimshed ho is told to do some 
more if he wants to he paid ; he submits, with the remark : — 

(724) f-^y&h nS mia ydbul miqt’din, ” He who falls down 
to get one hundred [lashes] will taste two hundred ” 
(Andjra). 

An employee who has a wealthy master, and therefore is supposed 
to earn much money, denies it by saying : — 

(725) BendVd ‘cUiya ma gdttot* wudniya, “ His fame has not 
covered for me [even] my ears.” 

It is better to have a good master and low wages than a 
bad master and high wages. This is the substance of many 
proverbs : — 

(726) AJMhumma mdJdSt s-sbd'a ted lep t‘m4rtntd drdySb, 
“ 0 God, to he eaten by lions is better than the mal- 
treatment of jackals ” * ; 

(727) M-mii bS Ulil w& Iq ifeit* l-hammdra, “ Walking at night 
is better than the malignant delight of the muleteers ” 
(when they see a person going on foot) ; ’ 

^ Infra, nr. 1016. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. oit., nr. 2660). 

* Gf. BuprQf nr. 446 ; infra, nr. 1148. 

’ Cf. infra, nr. 1639. 
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(728) Logmafd sdllds dhsSn men r-rba‘ fS Wdida, “ A handful 
of food in the dark (which people cannot see and envy) 
is better than two stones of provisions [by day] ” ; 

(729) Z-W m‘o l-qilla pr mil l-Jdt’rat* m‘a d-diU, “ Respect 
with little is better than much with disgrace ” ; 

(730) QQl li ya sidi u ‘arrini wd 14 t'qdl It ya kelb ba‘d ma 
t*ignini, “ Say to me, 0 my lord, and strip me naked, 
and don’t say to me, 0 dog, even though you make 
me rich ” ; 

(731) Qdl It TdSm mUh d kunni (= kulni), “ Speak to me 
kindly, and eat me.” 

If a man works for an employer who is too proud, or who wants 
to exact too much money from other people, he should change 
him for another master, even though the latter gives him less 
pay:— 

(732) Klnr r-rd^ u Wir l-kirS Id tHi‘u ida swa Uk nus§ bdsla 
gar b&d, “ Don’t obey a swollen head and a big stomach, 
if it is only worth for you half an onion sell it” 
(Andjra). 

When an employee who is well fed by his master is scolded 
by him in the presence of others, he may make the remark : — 

(733) Mdklel* t-t’ben d r-rdhha wd la zra' Irf^ha, “ The eating 
of straw and rest is better than the wheat of 
disgrace.” 

Even the simplest kind of work is better than any work done 
for bad people : 

(734) L-hddma fe l-Jird wd la l-^ddma de n-nSs hM ^‘^jra, 
“ To work in dung is better than to work for people 
who are like dogs.” 

When a man who has given up a good situation, because he 
disliked his master, is advised by his friends to go back to 
it, he replies : — 

(735) AUdh yin'dl l-kda ^ dhdb d niSrab fth l-mr6ra, “ May 
Gk>d curse the golden cup from which I drink bitterness ” 
(Andjra). 
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Another version of the same proverb runs : — 

(736) Nd'W dm ‘alii kds d-dhOb idaMnfxh Unrar, “ The 
curse of God be on the golden cup, if there is bile in it.” 

When a ploughman who is dissatisfied with his employer thinks 
of giAdng up his job, other people may try to dissuade bim from 
doing it by saying : — 

(737) to 'amm yiss^ma Snk, “ A partner for a year 
[only] is not called a partner ” (Andjra). 

Of a man who strictly pays his employees their wages, but 
shows them no kindness, it is said : — 

(738) L-'aud l-horr iqdl wUkkSnni ka ^ok u rkhihni ka 'dvJe, 
“ The high-bred horse says. Feed me as your brother 
and ride on me as your enemy.” 

When some work that might be given to an acquaintance is 
given to a stranger, the former complains : — 

(739) lA giUsek ‘dfo mdida md‘ift’u zdida, “ The 
acquaintance of him who does not seat you at [his] 
table is superfluous.” 

When an employee is dismissed for the benefit of another person 
who offers to do the same work at a lower price, the foUowing 
saying is used : — 

(740) Sal^ sandH’Sk *dduk, “ A comrade in your trade is your 
enemy” (Andjra). 

A workman should be on his guard against his comrades. He 
should not let their bad example induce him to deceive his 
master : 

(741) Hdi rdsdk mSl l-gdSS *dnddk itnyhvik mM “ Be on 
your guard against fraud, so that they do not throw 
you out of the nest.” 

The following saying is used with reference to a workman who, 
when he wakes up in the morning, out of ill-will refrains from 
awaking his companion and goes alone to his work : — 

(742) L-^iny^ri u Ui tah b l4-jw3d ifiyqdh hikri, “ The traitor 
goes in the night, and he who has fallen in with good 
people is awaked by them early.” 
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A workman who has lost his employment through the intrigues 
of another proudly declares : — 

(743) Yind&m s-slSqi Uma l-q<M yissdra ‘ala d-dyar, “The 
greyhound (i.e. the enemy) will regret, but as to the 
cat he will walk over the houses ” (i.e. he will easily 
get other employment ; Andjra). 

Various sayings refer to a person who has been introduced to 
his work by another and afterwards has displaced him : — 

(744) 6dr^ iqdWgJc, “ Plant him, he will pull you up ” ; 

(745) KuU ma t‘e^d§ inf‘ak ger bnddSm ida ^dsi'ih 
iqdU‘ght “ Everything you plant will be useful to you 
except a human being, if you plant him he will root 
you up “ ; 

(746) Hdida qdld dahhalndhum Mrrj'&na, “ This they said. 
We made them come in, they made ns go out ” ; 

(747) ^ah^ndMm iSdrbu l-lben qdld hd§§am Mqqdm JS 
l-ajdl, “ We made them come in and drink buttermilk, 
they said that they wanted their share in the calves ’’ 
(Andjra).^ 

Of a person who has been taught by another a trade and then, 
either through slander or skill, takes his place, it is said : — 

(748) ‘AUm& iqdU‘gk, “ Teach him, he will pull you up ” ; or, 

(749) ‘AUSmt'd l-^dffa siytbni u iSdd d-dSffa, “ I taught 
him swiftness, he threw me out and shut the door.” 

The following saying refers to an artisan who attracts the 
customers of his former master : — 

(750) ‘AUimndk l-‘aum sbdqna nS l-bhar, “We taught him 
how to swim, he came before us to the sea.” 

Good people do not change their masters without good reasons. 
Of a servant or workman who leaves his master because he u 
offered higher wages by somebody else, it is said : — 

(751) Qdrrdb HiMi l-girrdb m4nn^fS ^-saif ikrdb, “ Bring 
the water-carrier near you in the lidli (the forty days 
between 12th December and 20th January, Old Style), 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1013. 
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he will run aw^y from you in the summer ” (in the 
lidli his income is small because there is plenty of water, 
whereas in summer water is scarce and dear) ^ ; or, 

(752) *Ammdr lit l-btdn ydnsa “ Fill his stomach, he 

will forget his country.” 

If a man who has worked for another and, after leaving him, 
is asked to come back again refuses to do it, his former master 
says to him : — 

(753) Dl S^bba* l-lham nS l-‘aydl iqdMh dS l-Jmvr, " He who has 
satisfied boys with meat is told by them that it [was 
meat] of donkeys ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who has changed a good occupation for a bad one 
it is said : — 

(754) Kull h&uw^‘ mbl‘6q u ktir mul §-sdnndra i/n^n h&jra 
n Mjra hayem^ Id n-nhar hsdra, “ Every fisherman is 
unlucky and particularly he who is fishing with a hook, 
[going] from stone to stone he wastes his day ” ; or, 

(755) Gdr§d m‘a l-fSnn y&'qdlla‘ u ySmSi ni d-dfell, “ Plant 
him with the spikenards, he will tear himself up and 
go to the oleanders ” ; or, 

(756) L-mM‘6q dlu fe s-sSndoq y^W fdq, 

“ The unlucky man is bom [so], even if you put him 
into a box he will ascend [and leave] from the top.” 

If a person who has complained of his work, and at last given 
it up, longs to go back to it, he is reminded of the well-known 
saying ® : — 

(767) P y^fah ‘dl l-lbdn ytSldqd, “ He who blows upon butter- 
milk will [have to] long for it ” (Andjra). 

A man who has been in the service of some good and important 
person, but afterwards left him of his own accord, regrets it : — 

(768) N-nds hdzit‘ z-zein w dna bqU* bid H, “ OtW people 
have appropriated all the beauty, and I have remained 
without any.” 


^ Gf. supra, nr. 297. 

* Ritw^ and Belief in Morocco, i, 237. 
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A man who pretends to dislike a job which he has not got may 
bo told : — 

(769) P ma jbar Si Sfin^ja iqdl ‘duja, “ He who does not 
find a fritter says, Rotten ” (lit. crooked ; Andjra).^ 
He who works for another should from beginning to end be 
well-behaved : 

(760) ^Ardfktf tt^ldqa u ^ardflcif tt^fdraq, “ Know how to meet, 
and know how to part.” ® 

^ Cf. infra, nr. 1621. * Supra, nr. 346. 



CHAPTER IX 
Commerce 

Nobody should engage in business without possessing any 
capital : 

(761) D-^mdna ^mnai* Id-Mas^ “ The guaranty answers 
for the payment ” ; 

(762) AS ^nSn fdida fe l-bunySn bid Isds, “ Of what use is 
building without a foundation ? ” 

(763) L-bni bid Uds bhal l-'ineSejun fe “ A building 

without a foundation is like a prisoner in the 
prison.” 

When a person who has only a small sum of money invests it 
in something with a view to making a profit, but fails to do 
so, it is said : — 

(764) Z-zdU ma ir&ddu mit^qdl, “ Destitution is not averted 
by a mit*qdV^ (an imaginary Moorish coin). 

On the other hand there is also a saying to the effect that a 
man who has no work should rather buy some trifle to earn 
a little by selling it than sit idle : — 

(765) Sri u be* dlu f r~rbe*^ “ Do business, even though it is 
in grass.” 

But people do not generally consider it worth their while to 
engage in business unless they make a considerable profit 
by it : 

(766) Kbir l-kerS yiddiha kdmla au iJMlliha Icdmla, ** He who 
has a big appetite takes it all or leaves it all.” ^ 

It is better to earn much at a stroke than to make profits by 
degrees : 

(767) Ddrba bd If 3s dhsSn rmn *dSra bi l-qddum, “A stroke 
with a hoe is better than ten with an adze.” 

^ /n/fs, nr. 1094. 
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But you must not expect to make profits by commerce as quickly 
as, for example, by agriculture; it is said: — 

' (768) Hdrt'a A wdrt'a wd la sir l^*a, " Ploughing and 
inheriting are better than to go [and wait] till [you 
gain by buying and selling].” 

Indeed, you should not be too anxious to sell your goods soon, 
but rather keep them till the prices rise : 

(769) ‘AtS m'Sz'&nt’&k u ts^m nUbt’dk, “ Give your tnUzdna, 
and await your turn ” ^ ; 

(770) ffalUha fS jto^ia hdU*a t§eb dwdha, “ Leave it in its 
case until it finds its remedy.” 

Every trade has its special season : 

(771) Wdqt* l-gzSz kdifrdh d-dhrSz, “At the season for 
shearing the sheep the weaver rejoices.” 

A person whose business prospers says : — 

(772) l-kair jmali wuUdl* U ndgdl‘, “ There is blessing 
in my camels, they became for mo she-camcls.” 

On an occasion when a man makes an exceptionally large 
profit and doubts whether he ever again will be equally fortunate, 
he may make the remark : — 

(773) D-ddqqa l-lAla ‘dmmra ma t'infda, “ The first blow will 
never be redeemed.” 

Of a man who the first time he engaged in business lost every- 
thing he owned it is said : — 

(774) ‘Ommr& m4 hba A ger hba tah fi l-bUr, “ He had never 
crawled, and as soon as he crawled he fell into 
a well.” 

The following saying refers to a merchant who runs away from 
his creditors : — 

(776) L-um'd Udh hdtt*a n& USd S-Sloh, “ The misfortune 
throws [him] right to the country of the Shlu^” (the 
Berbers of Southern Morocco). 

People should be straightforward in busmess, whether they 
sell or buy : 


* Ijifra, nr. 826. 
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(776) AMh ifdl l-gdjla b&in l-bdyg‘ u S-Sdri, “ May God bring 
hecdlessneas between him who sells and him who buys” ; 

(777) qdllSt* n-niya m& rh&ht* IS^na w& Id nlHya, “ By 
lack of good faith neither I nor you could gain ” ; 

(778) Be‘ u Sri m‘a n-nSs bi n-ntya 'Smmrak ma t*ra l-]ttiya, 
“Sell and buy with people in good faith, you will 
never see a loss.” 

People who do business with each other should not joke^: 

(779) D-dahk yifsdh l-ht, “ Laughter cancels the sale.” 

The principle of honesty, however, is only too often disregarded. 

A poor person, in particular, who commands no respect, is 
easily cheated. When he finds that the amount he has bought 
is smaller than the amount he has paid for, he says to his 
family : — 

(780) IlSk d bezzdt’ l-mhkln, “ There you arc, 0 stomach of 
the poor one.” 

Of a shopkeeper who is known to use false weights it is said ; — 

(781) Qal Id SmSu‘dk qal Id n Sa lldk 'drdfl‘4k, “ He (i.e. the 
seller) said to him (i.c. the buyer), I cheated you; 
he (the buyer) said to him (the seller). Thank God 1 
knew you.” 

When a merchant has induced another merchant to buy of him 
an article which was not worth the price charged for it and 
afterwards, on being reproached for his behaviour, only laughs 
at it, the buyer says to him : — 

(782) Kdibe‘ l-qdrd w Uh&c ‘dla men SrSh, “ He sells the monkey 
and laughs at the one who bought it.” 

When two men are partners in business without having any 
written agreement and one of them, who keeps the money, is 
found to defraud the other one of his share in the profit, people 
say to the latter : — 

(783) lA ^dUa hatf mSn S-Sra‘ y&*wdqqaf ‘dlih, “ He who leaves 
out a letter from the religious law has to forego his 
claim.” * 

‘ Cf. infra, p. 277. * Infra, nr. 1S25. 
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When a man begins to quarrel with his partner because business 
is slack, the latter says to him : — 

(784) S-ink d^&n mnS s-sdba, “ The partner is better than the 
heap of threshed com ” (Andjra). 

When a person is selling goods of a certain kind in the market 
and another one, who has similar goods for sale, comes and sits 
down close to him, the new-comer is asked to go away ; but ho 
refuses by saying : — 

(786) L-hwdnet* mStsdffa u U-rzaq met‘hdlfa, “ The shops 
are in one row, and the livelihoods are opposite ” (also 
said of persons who carry on the same trade but with 
different success ^ ). 

There arc also many sajdngs relating to buying. A person 
should not buy a thing before seeing it : 

(786) L-hSl* ma yinha (or, yfnbd‘) f qa‘ l-bhar, “ Fish are not 
bought (or, sold) at the bottom of the sea.” 

(787) Aiiri mdqyam la t*qim, “ Buy [it] ready-made, don't 
make [it] ” (Andjra). 

(788) L5 tSri Mtl*a t'Mmmdm ‘dndSk “Don’t buy 

till you think, lest you may regret.” 

Before you buy a thing you should examine it carefully so as 
not to be cheated : 

(789) Sri u doq *dndSk t*graq Mtt'a ne l-‘onq, “Buy and 
taste, lest you be drowned to the neck ” ; 

(790) QcU d-dib kul d qes, “ The jackal said. Eat and measure ” ^ 
(This saying is taken from a story about a hedgehog 
and a jackal who went together into a garden through 
a hole in the fence, to regale themselves on grapes. 
When they had eaten a considerable quantity, the 
hedgehog went back to the opening to try if he still 
could get through and advised the jackal to do the 
same, saying the above. The improvident jackal, 
however, did not follow the advice and was subsequently 

^ Gfe L. Brunot, Proverbes e( dictons arabes de Mabai, nr. 56. 

• Infra, nr. 1779. 
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caught by the owner of the garden, whereas the hedgehog 
escaped through the hole^ ) ; 

(791) A S‘idri t^fSkkar ydum t*be% 0 buyer, remember the 
day when you will sell.” 

A person who is sent to buy a thing is told : — 

(792) Qdi wu ndi u rudd Jlusek m^ak, “ Do it and do it well, 
and bring your money back with you.” 

At the same time you should not hesitate too much when you 
think of buying a thing : 

(793) ^Amel u qul r~rdzq *dla Udhy “ Do and say. Good things 
come from God.” 

It is good to consult a friend when you buy your clothes, though 
it is needless to do so when you buy your food : 

(794) Kud b Sduht*ek u Ibes b Sdhwut^ n-nds, “ Eat according 
to your own taste, and dress according to the taste of 
others.” ^ 

But if you contemplate buying a thing and an enemy, who 
happens to pass, gives you his advice, you should refrain from 
bu)ring anything : 

(795) Ida wdqfu lA-dd Uriu lek smqh fehum u sir n Sdgtdky 
“ If enemies stop to buy for you, pardon them and 
go to your business.” 

The enemy may not only give you malicious advice, but may 
harm you through his evil eye, a danger that has led to some 
other proverbs relating to buying, which will be found in another 
connection.® On the other hand, if you are asked by a person 
to buy a thing from him, it is profitable for you to buy it on account 
of his friendly feeling : 

(796) L-ma'r&ta feha Irhgiry " In that which is offered there 
is blessing,” 

You should take care to buy good things : 

(797) Ida t‘qdddet‘ le-s'dr fS Irndeh ht’afy “ If the prices are 
equal choose the best ” ; 

^ There are many versions of this story (E. L 6 vi-Proven 9 al, TexUa arabes 
tie VOuargha, p. 1.33 sq.). 

• Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1471). 

* Infra, nrs. 1632, 1633. 
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(798) ger l-m&f it, ?-§of hM H ht’uf, “ Anything that is 
not cloth or wool is rubbish.” ^ 

The price of a thing depends of course on its quality : 

(799) jBlmH bit* toU krgh, “ Every room has its rent ” (Andjra). 
But he who buys a good thing gets the worth of his money ; 
it is said : — 

(800) L~hdja dJ^ln mSn qinU% “ The thing is better than its 
price ” ; or, 

(801) Sdri l-ndeh mg ySniim, “ He who buys what is good will 
not repent ” ; or, 

(802) Hdttab d-dlem mg y^ndem, “ The hewer of cork-trees 
(which are considered to have the best wood) will not 
repent ” (Andjra). 

(803) jSdri l-ndeh Mu y^nhvdl*, “ Ho who buys what is good 
[will not repent], even though he is cheated.” 

On the other hand, ho who buys a cheap thing may lose half 
of the money he paid for it : 

(804) ‘And rdh§ili t’^Ui ndsfu, “ By its olbcapness you lose 
half of it^.” 

Of a person who insists on buying a certain thing whatever 
its price may be, it is said : — 

(806) TS>ert’ U-ma f d-dalma, “A blind man’s catch 
in the dark.” * 

A person who wants to buy a thing tells the seller to state the 
lowest price by saying : — 

(806) SddgH au fdrqd, “ Believe him or leave him.” 

Or he may himself oiler a price ; and if his offer is not accepted 
and the owner of the article has subsequently to sell it at a 
still lower price, people say to him : — 

(807) S-$aum HMi ‘alih ‘duwM, “ Believe in the first price 
. [offered].” 

If a person is dissatisfied with a thing which he has bought 
of a shopkeeper and takes it back to him to exchange it for 
another of the same kind, the shopkeeper may ask for more 
money, saying ; — 

^ Of. it^ra, nr. 018. 


* /n/ni, nr. 1101. 
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(808) Zid l-ma it zid d-dqeq, “ Increase the water, and increase 
the flour ” (Andjra). 

On the other hand, when a rich man buys something from a 
poor one and wants him to give a larger quantity than ho pays 
for, the poor man says : — 

(809) Nqa? l-Uhya u zid f$ S-$drSb, “ Decrease the beard 
(of the poor man) and increase the moustache ” (of the 
rich one). 

A man who finds that he has wasted his money on an article 
that he has bought curses the seller by saying : — 

(810) Lleh la iribb&h It ma mdrah rbdh, “ May God give no 
gain to him from whom he (i.e. I) gained nothing.” 

If a man who has bought a thing is told by his people at home 
that it is not good, and ho defends hims elf by saying that the 
seller gave him an assurance to the contrary, ho receives the 
answer : — 

(811) Mul l-ful iqM gar tbeh, “ The owner of beans only 
says. Cooked ” (Andjra). 

But he who has bought something, for instance a cloak, and is 
criticized for his choice, may also indignantly reply : — 

(812) AS yaWdf l-hmar fS skenjbir, “ What docs the donkey 
know about ginger ” (Andjra) ? 

A person who has bought a bad article and tries in vain to 
sell it is told : — 

(813) L-ndeh lUu u ne n-nds u l-qbeh Itlu b wShdH, “ A good 
thing is for him and other people, and a bad thing is 
for him alone ” (Andjra). 

A person who has sent another to buy something for him and 
is dissatisfied with what he has bought makes the remark : — 

(814) Ma ydqdi Uk hdjt'ik mdn ger ytddek, “ Only your own 
hand gets for you what you want.” 

If a person has been asked to buy something for another and 
then is scolded for the price he has paid for it, he gives the answer : — 

(815) Di wiikkd ma ihdgSm, “ He who has appointed an 
advocate should not quarrel ” (Andjra). 
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If a person who has bought a thing for another is found to 
have paid for it less that he says he has, he is told : — 

(816) Miz&nSk sdfi Idkin srAfu ndq§m, “ Your scale is clear, 
but its weights are short.” 

If somebody has been commissioned by another to buy food 
for him and his family but, contrary to his promise, has omitted 
to do it, he is reproached for his negligence with the 
words : — 

(817) P yitt‘kel *ala mreqdt‘ jdru l&ibdt’ bid ‘5o, “ lie who 
counts upon his neighbour’s gravy passes the night 
without a supper ” (Andjra).^ 

Or he is ironically told : — 

(818) T‘‘d&Sdl‘ r-rydm be z-zrdzar, “ The girls (lit. Marias) 
have supped on starlings ” (which are considered 
delicious food). 

When you buy a thing you should do it for cash : 

(819) ffdk w dra md flh drdra, “ Take ancl give, there is no 
harm in it ” ; 

(820) Ida irUH Sri be l-flus ma tsma' mdanu la qdrrdn tea la 
mdngus, “When you buy, buy for cash, you will not 
hear from him (i.e. the seller) [abuses like] ‘ husband 
(or, ‘ father ’, or, ‘ brother ’) of a whore ’ or ‘ dirty 
fellow ’ ” ; 

(821) Be' u SribS jlusSk md iji hqdd n ‘dndSk ihdsbeh, “ Sell 
and buy with your money, nobody will come to you 
and call you to account.” 

A seller refuses to give credit by saying : — 

(822) MSkkSl U nmdkkil We li ndqtd' l^h, “ Give to me I 
shall give to you, cut me I shall cut you ” ; or 

(823) FSls f l-yidd d^en mSn ‘dSra fi t-t’elf, “ A fUs (the 
smallest copper coin) in the hand is better than ten 
lost ” * ; or, 

(824) Wdhda fe dhsSn 'dSra fe l-0>, “ One in the 
pocket is better than ten that are absent.” 

^ Supra, nr. 665. * Supra, nr. 697. 
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A person who buys a thing on credit is told : — 

(825) Qdi a r&dd Mk fS l-rnM, “ Buy and give back, [then you 
are] a partner in the money.” ^ 

If you order an article, you should pay part of its price in advance 
to prevent anybody else from getting it — ^just as a man who 
comes to a brothel where all the women are engaged has to do 
in order to be served in his turn : 

(826) u ts^na nCibt^&k, “Give your 
and await your turn.” ® 

Of a person who is standing close to a thing which he likes 
but cannot afford to buy, it is said : — 

(827) ‘AinA n-nd^ u r^lu foq cMoh, “ His eye is on the 
palm-tree, and his foot is on the unripe dates ” ; or, 

(828) ‘Aitm t‘ebrdq d q&lbd ydhrdq, “ His eye flashes, and his 
heart bums.” 

A man tells his wife to make ropes with which he may tic the 
animals he is going to buy ; she knows that he has no money for 
buying them, and says to him : — 

(829) Hdlkdl *dla l-drneb fS d-dduma, “Make kSsksd on the 
hare in the palmetto ” (Andjra). 

Commerce is to no small extent carried on by the medium 
of auctioneers who walk about with their articles in the open, 
loudly crying out the last bid. They are disliked both by buyers 
and sellers on account of the commissions they take : 

(830) D-dSUM tndn^dl ma ‘dndd la sdhdb wd la Wtb iq4l, “ The 
auctioneer is cursed, he says he has neither comrade 
nor friend ” ; 

(831) D-dMod ^draq ma ydhSem Slu ikdn Mh au l-m‘dUdm, 
“ The auctioneer is a thief, he has no shame even though 
he is his [victim’s] brother or [former] master.” 

He is even called qdt*el s&>*a mah, “ the killer of seven 
persons.” 

There are many sayings relating to times of abundance 
and dearth. 

^ Infra, nr. 1079. * Supra, nr. 769. 
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(832) Ida hdn r-rjM l-‘am iMnu n-nds fe l-frdh u l-tddm, 
“ If the year is good the people will rejoice, and there 
will be [much] fat.” 

(833) R-tJm rdj^ hbib iltehhuh IrWir A §-§g^, “Abimdance 
is a friendly fellow, he is loved by big and small.” 

(834) R-rJj/a ihSdnA, n-nSs bh^ ^^ndn be l-‘dssmt “ Abundance 
is loved by the people like an orchard with a guard.” 

(835) R-r^ mahbAb u l-gla medmAm, “ Abundance is loved, 
and dearth is blamed.” 

(836) R-r^ d-dAnya kdydqwa m‘a n-niya, “Abundance 
in the world becomes great with good faith.” 

(837) Sdbdb r-rhafd d-dAnya l-mAMndna u r-rdhma u n~niya, 
“ The cause of abimdance in the world is pity and mercy 
and good faith.” 

(838) Sdb&b l-gla fe d-dAnya Ukdub u z-zina, “ The cause of 
dearth in the world is lies and fornication.” 

(839) Sdbdb l-gla fe d-dAnya d-duhn u l-hsid A qdllet* n-niya, 
“ The cause of dearth in the world is injtistice and 
envy and lack of good faith.” 

(840) L-gUt dolma kdhla u n-nds feha hh^ l-hut* f l-mdqla, 
“ Dearth is pitch darkness, and the people in it are like 
fish in the frying-pan.” 

(841) L-gla ‘war u n-nds fth kgtt*k&war, “Dearth is blind,^ 
and the people tumble down in it.” 

(842) Jdg rUH l-gla gwd ‘drdf n-nds fS l-hdmm swa, “ If you 
bee that there is great dearth, know that the people 
are in distress aU alike.” 

(843) Ida t*qdddSt* U-s‘dr ‘drdf ma bqau nds Id-hydr, “ If 
the prices are equal, know that the best people no 
longer remain.” 

(844) Id^ SAft'i l-gla fe z-zra‘ ‘drdf ma bqa zkd wd Ig hohm 
S-ira‘, “ If you see dearth of wheat, know that there 
remains no almsgiving as prescribed by religion nor 
justice according to the religious law.” 

^ The meaning attached to the word *diioar in Tangier. 
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(845) Ida iuflH Ugla Utddm *ardf ma bqau hdkMm, “ If 
you see dearth of fat, know that no authorities 
remain.” 

(846) Ida rUH fe d-dunya hgla ^drdf d-dulm Tct^r u l-bld, “ If 
you see dearth in the world, know that there is much 
injustice and evil.” 

(847) Ida ritH Ugla fd I- dm *drdf ma bqa nfa^ la f ahh wd la 
f'amm^ “ If you see dearth in the year, know that neither 
brother nor father’s brother is any longer of use.” ^ 

' See also supra, nr. 127. 



CHAPTER X 
Wealth and Poverty 

Wealth is appreciated and poverty is looked down upon. 

(848) Qadd nia ‘dndek qadd ma tswa, “ As miicli as you own 
so much you are worth.” 

(849) Qadd ma fe l-kSswa tswa, “ As much clothing 

you dress in so much you are worth.” 

Anybody who has money commands respect : 

(850) Std r-rjSl hdwa li ydMi rds Umal, “ The lord of men 
is he who takes care of his capital.” 

(851) A qra* bi Jlusu dra dSk r^rd^ nbusd^ ” 0 baldheaded 
man with money, give that head that I may kiss it.” 

(852) Ida rif^d nos r-rydl Sdrfa S-irif u Ufql yhin^iu irifdd 
l-qoffa, “ If people with dollars become shcreefs, the 
shereef and the learned man will have to go and carry 
a basket.” 

(853) L~ujuh hdi^dndu l-Wib w iqdrrbu l-b'idy ” Mdzdnas 
make friends and bring the distant one near.” 

To him who has enough money ever 3 rthing is cheap : 

(854) Kull mdjdd “ Everything that is at hand is cheap ” 
(also said to denote that everything which you can 
buy ready-made is really cheap, even though you may 
have to pay a high price for it). 

A person who has money can do what he likes : 

(855) B Sdhwut^ mul l-mdall yimii fe au fe d-dall. 

The owner of an umbrella goes, as it pleases him, 
in the sun or in the shade ” ; 

(856) Li ^dndu smid kull ydum ^idy For him who has semolina 
every day is a feast ” ; 

(857) Li 'dndd z-zdfrdn i^dmld f dglSl, ” He who has saffron 
(which is expensive) spices snails with it.” 

177 N 
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(868) L-fius kdi‘dnM ^treq fS Jrbhar qal l& l-Jlus 

fS Uhdmm d yimm&h, (One person said to another:) 
“ Money makes a road on the sea ; he (i.e. the other 
one) said to him, Money has made a road in his (i.e. 
the other person’s) mother’s vulva.” 

(859) FMsek iMA kiffds&c, “ Your money washes away your 
dirt.” 

(860) Flds&e igdttiu htnUmSe, ” Your money covers your evil 
deeds.” 

(861) Id ma ‘dndA dirhdm n-nds MUa igdlA fih l-Mmm, 
“He who has not [even] a dirMm (a small Moorish 
coin), all people say that there is evil in him.” 

(862) hdwa ida J0k kngu *dinum minn&e, 

“ Your friend is your bSlyun (a small Moorish silver 
coin), if you lack it they lower their eyes from 
you.” 

(863) Mul d-dMb ymMbb dlu iJ^n hSb mH l-kW>, “ He who 
has gold is loved, oven if he is a dog, son of dogs.” 

(864) Mul l-flus ih&dndi Mu ikdn qbeh l-m^skin ibd^Hh dlu 
ikun ndeh, “ He who has money is loved, even though 
he is bad, the poor one is hated, even though he is 
good.” 

(865) T-t*djSr ida §raq qM/& Hi mg rWi H hmaq, “ If a wealthy 
man steals they say to him. You are not foolish” 
(i.e. so foolish as to steal). 

(866) T-t'dj&r ida fraq iqM& nsa wd l-m^kin idg nsa iqMd 
fraq, “ If a wealthy man steals they say that he forgot 
(that the thing did not belong to him), and if a poor 
man forgets they say that he stole.” 

(867) L-m4s1nn ida gltU qSlil Id §rdqt‘i ya m&dM, “ If a poor 
man makes a mistake they say to him. You have stolen 
0 pauper.” 

(868) MM d-dhab Udmd mdrf6‘ u t-mSsJein kldmd mSrjd*, 
“ The speech of the owner of gold is exalted, and the 
speech of the poor man is rejected.” 
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(869) Mul Mdma §dfi noqra u l-m^sJnn tndtU be l-hrd, 

“ The wealthy man’s speech is pure silver, and the poor 
one’s is coated with dung.” 

(870) Mai Ir-flus tda bla swab qSLu Ui Mdmek dfUtb, 

“ If a wealthy man speaks imjustly they say to him, 
Your speech is gold.” 

(871) L-m^shin ida t*killSin bS Uhaqq y^Mreah w iziduh lAaaq, 
“ If a poor man speaks the truth, they drive him away 
and in addition spit on him.” 

(872) Li ma ‘dndd fm d&iyd messds, “ The speech of him 
who has no money is saltless.” 

(873) T-t*^ir ida hzaq 'dndum b^ l-kaldnyd ida ntaq l-mislcm 
ida hzaq tz&Aldfth u iziduh d-daqq, " If a wealthy man 
breaks wind, they consider him like a canary bird when 
it sings ; if a poor man breaks wind, they insult him 
and in addition give him a knocking.” ^ 

(874) Mul l-flus iq^luh dlu kdn qbeh IS-jd'Od, “ The owner 
of money is received, even though his ancestors were bad.” 

When a wealthy man comes to a feast, the host tells some poor 
man to get up and give place to the new-comer ; the poor man 
remarks : — 

(876) Qdm a yimmaf&in t*SgUs mrdtH, “ Get up, 0 my mother, 
[from the place] where my wife is to sit ” (representing 
himself as the mother who has to give room to the wife, 
although the mother has a greater claim to regard, 
as she has been in the house before the wife). 

(876) Mrat m&tfb'a dht ihdnu hwdija bi r-roq'a, “ The 

wife of a wealthy man is exalted, even though her 
clothes are mended ” (she is anyhow supposed to 
possess fine clothes as well). 

(877) Jfroi* t-m^sJein mdhqbra dhi t*SlbSs d-dhdb d n-noqra, 
“ The wife of a poor man is despised, even though 
she is dressed in gold and silver” (her dress is then 
supposed to be borrowed). 

^ Cf. Bitual and Belief in Morocco^ i, 280 sq. 
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When a pooi man has been wronged by an influential person 
and tells him that he will complain to the sheikh, the offender 
answers ; — 

(878) Sku ‘drfik ya l-qdnda hdima fS Uhbdka, “ Who knows 
you, 0 louse, roaming at the hem of the hood ” (Andjra) ? ^ 

A poor man is always most liable to be deprived of his property, 
either by the authorities or others : 

(879) SSf l-miskhn n& t-tarf, “ The sheep of a poor 
man pasture on the border ” (Andjra). 

For a poor man life is no pleasure : 

(880) Id ma ‘dnda flits ma iMrra^ ma ihds, “ He who has no 
money can neither embrace nor kiss.” 

Poverty is an obstacle to religion: 

(881) Ida m{z t*kiin ^obz t‘kun la fla w& la ‘bdda, ” If 
there is no bread, there is neither prayer nor worship.” 

A poor man who is prevented by the weather from doing his 
work complains : — 

(882) Jdt S-St'd jSt* U-rydk jSt’ l-hmum kt’ira, “ Rain came, 
winds came, a lot of troubles came.” 

A poor man who can find no work says to himself : — 

(883) L-‘aiS d-dlila wu l-miU' nvdrdha, “ An abject life and 
then death.” 

When a very poor man who has bought a cow is told that he 
is now better off, he replies : — 

(884) pin M hfard ‘ainina 'war k&wa, “ He who is one-eyed 
is blind ” (i.e. even though I have a cow, it is as if I 
had none ; Andjra). 

A poor man who complains of his poverty is told, as a joke : — 

(885) Ana nikl Ifl bd Jfla ddri d Mwa iqdl li d iMdik 
‘dnd&e ya jdri, “I complain to him of the emptiness 
of my house, and he says to me. How many children 
have you, 0 my neighbour ? ” 

A poor man who has many worries on the same day — ^who has 
no food for himself and ^ family and no money for buying 

* Infra, nr. 1410. 
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any, who has to make preparations for a forthcoming feast, 
who is harassed by a creditor de mandin g his money back, and 
so forth — ^is given the comforting advice : — 

(886) ‘Amel l-Jimum S-i4bha E^teh u «t y^a, “ Put the 
troubles in a net, some will fall and some will remain 
(Andjra).^ 

At the same time wealth has also its drawbacks and poverty 
its consolation. “ Much coin, much care ” : 

(887) KSl’r^‘ l-mSl mdhna Jrinsan, “ Abundance of money 
is a trial for a man.” 

The wealthy man has to be on lus guard against people who 
pretend to love him in order to get money out of him : 

(888) IdQ suftHhum habbuh hrab mSnnum ‘dndek Hdhq&k, 
“ If you see them love you, flee from them so that they 
do not catch you.” 

(889) Yd IK ‘dndSk l-Jlus hun iKb ‘dndbk i'dmluk f4 ^jtb 
u ma kain Wd), ** 0 you who have money, be a jackal 
so that they do not put you ■ (i.e. your money) into 
the pocket, and [then] there is no friend.” 

(890) Bnddem kuU Si iSSbb‘dk mdn ger Umdl qadd ma ‘dndik 
qadd md 1^§dk Wdn mg i‘dmmar *ain bnddbm iUa l-frab, 
“ [0] people, everything will satisfy you except money, 
as much as you have so much [more] you want ; but 
[after death] nothing will fill the eyes of people but 
earth.” 

Be content with that which Gk)d has given you : 

(891) Ida 'tdk l-'dti hrcA* Id Vw&K, “ If the Giver gave you 
[a hill] plough [it], don’t level [it].” 

A wealthy man who works as a day-labourer is told : — 

(892) S-§AUdn bS t-ddj kdydM'dj, “ A sultan with a crown 
wants [more].” 

(893) L-'dqbl mg ikdn t&mmd\ " The wise man must not be 
covetous.” 

(894) f-tma' y^fsSd t-tdba\ “ Cupidity spoils the character.” 

^ Ittfra, nr. 1671. 
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(895) f-bm* td‘un A t-^‘un Mydqt'd, “ Cupidity is a plague, 
and the plague kills.” 

(896) Id ma rdd H M l-Mbza ifSu'SS ‘ala w&fsha mtf ijibrii, 
“ He who is not content with a loaf of bread will seek 
for one-half of it [and] will not lind it.” 

A person who has no money may resort to pleasing speech as a 
substitute : 

(897) Li ma ‘dndvt ‘dsdf$ mkdnd yq'mMa f ra? Isdnd, “ He 
who has no honey in his place should put some on the 
tip of his tongue.” 

(898) S-§ger u b nifsH dhs&n mSl l-Jdnr bS flilsA, “ Small and 
spirited is better than big with money.” 

(899) L-glil m‘a §-8dhha m&n l-kt’lr m‘a l-mart, “Little 
with health is better than much with sickness.” ^ 

(900) Ida Mrrdh t*bg‘ n-njum, “ If hunger afflicts 

you, follow the stars” (they will show you a place 
whore you can find food). 

He who is wealthy may become poor, and he who is poor 
may become wealthy : 

(901) Li smdn Ig bddda yihzil u Ui tar Ig bddda yimel, “ He 
who becomes fat must become thin, and he who flies 
must come down.” 

Of a well-to-do person who has become poor it is said : — 

(902) Kif ma, jSt* dji m‘dha, “ Whatever came, come with 
it”*; or, 

(903) pd ‘waj Id mdimdnu y^bki ‘dig y&md, “ He whose luck 
got crooked weeps over his days ” (Andjra). 

If such a person had made his fortune by dishonest means, 
the remark is passed: — 

(904) L-miksi b l4ySm ‘arrdt*d, “ He who was dressed by the 
days was made naked by them.” 

If a man has been well o£E but had many losses, and in 
trying to recover them by selling and buying things only inems 
new losses, it is said: — 

^ Ivfra, nr. 1673. * iw/ra, nr. 1793. 
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(905) Ida ‘wdjet‘ yU'hdrrsu feha i-sn&sSl, “ If [the life] gets 
crooked, the chains in it will break ” (once gone, the 
lock will not come back; Andjra). 

A man who was once in good circumstances, but then has to 
earn his living as a day-labourer imd feels ashamed of it, is 
told : — 

(906) P yiStdh ma i^dbba‘ djdh, “ He who dances should not 
hide his face ” (Andjra). 

When such a man leaves his village to find work elsewhere, 
and is asked why he has done so, he answers : — 

(907) T*gdrfita fS s-shdri tod la feznina bdin §-§u}dri, “ To 
tuck up one’s clothes in deserts is better than to be 
destitute between pillars” (Andjra). 

When a well-to-do man loses all that he owns and is reduced 
to beggary, people say : — 

(908) L-btSrd Mi‘dUem sreqt* l-fh§m, “ The cold teaches one 
to steal charcoal.” ^ 

Of a person who spends all his money on food and drink it is 
said : — 

(909) L-m4Ma wH 9 -fret 1uM*d H ma iSet men ger n-n‘gs t‘gM* 
l-Mt, “ Eating and swallowing without chewing, nothing 
at all is left but sleeping underneath a wall.” 

The following saying refers to people who have become 
prosperous, but afterwards lost their fortune by making some 
mistake : — 

(910) Nds bhal l-kSsMs ida qwa rdzq&m kdit‘gdmmt'& *dmum, 
” People are like a steamer for the making of siksd : 
if they become prosperous their eyes close ” (as the holes 
in the bottom of the steamer are clogged when the 
grains of siksu swell). 

A person who has been in good circumstances and respected, 
and then lost this position for no obvious reasons, is 
supposed to have been cursed by some holy man or by his 
own patents : 

^ Ii^n, nr. 1166 . 
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(911) Id *dtahd lH ma Mvodr U m^rdh, “ He who gave it 
(i.e. the cuise) to him did not turn round afterwards ” 
(i.e. went away without removing his ciirse). 

A man who was once well oS and had many friends round him, 
but afterwards became poor and was abandoned by them, 
says to himself ; — 

(912) Ma y^a f l-qbar iUa mdlOh, “ There remains in the 
grave none but its master.” ^ 

If people see a person who was prosperous when young and 
subsequently became poor, they say : — 

(913) AUdh yej*dl dhjidrm &hsSn m&n> auw&wm, “ May God 
make our end better than our beginning.” 

When a man who has been well-to-do and become poor meets 
another who has been poor and boasts of having become rich, 
he says to him : — 

(914) A mq Sdfet* l-‘ain u nd'sa, “ 0 what the eye has 
seen and [yet] passes the night asleep ” (i.e. he docs 
not grudge the other one his prosperity). 

If a person. A, who has become poor by squandering away 
the fortime ho inherited from his father, is sitting together with 
another, B, and a third person, who once was poor and now is 
well-dressed, passes by, and B makes a remark on his prosperous 
condition compared with his friend A’s poverty, A replies ; — 

(915) Li Ma u daq mq yit^mma m^Vdq, ” He who has eaten 
and tasted should not be called eager.” 

Of a merchant who has lost what he had, but thinks that 
he is going to be rich, it is said : — 

(916) Mya hddik li haM&ttal u ” Who is that 

woman who is looking in and goes back ? ” 

Of a person who has lost part of his property, but has some- 
thing of it left, it is said : — 

(917) ImOi' l-fil u yf}qdu *dddm'& rof l-mSl, “ The elephant 
dies, and his bones remain as capital.” 

After all, the chief things in the world are food and clothing : 

^ iSfupni, nr. 632 . 
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(918) KuU a ht'ufmM ger z-zra‘ ‘it §-§6f,‘‘ Everything is rubbish 
except wheat and wool.” ^ 

And the worst evil that can befall a person is not loss of 
property : 

(919) AMk&tnrm fS l-mM walafS l-bddn, “ 0 God, [to suffer 
damage] in goods is better than in bodies.” ‘ 

Again, a poor or insignificant person who has become well 
off or risen to a high position is told : — 

(920) Ida kdbb dUdh yaHek mSn fumm l-mMfa‘ yesqck, “ If 
God wants to give you [something], he will give you 
[even] from the mouth of a cannon ” (allusion to the 
story of a man who found money inside an old cannon 
that had been filled up with stones in order to 
conceal it). 

Such a person is bound to feel happy : 

(921) Li ^oMl'it iy&mit iSiyar be hndmit, ” He to whom 
his days have given it flutters his plceves ” (for joy). 

Of a man who was poor when he came to a place and had become 
well off when he left it, people say : — 

(922) Ya d-dd^ Fds be t-t*SUis yd mJ^rtu be l-Teis, 

“ 0 ho who entered Fez with a rug, 0 he who leaves 
it with a money-bag.” 

When among the mountaineers of Andjra a scribe, after visiting 
distant tribes, comes back with a good deal of money and the 
people of his village ask him how he made it, while they them- 
selves had made none at all, he replies : — 

(923) P hdbb ydqra i^rrab u d Mbb ydhra^ iqdrrab, “ He 
who wants to read should go far away, and he who wants 
to plough should be near” (Andjra). 

Of a person who had only a small sum of money and then became 
rich it is said : — 

(924) R^d&* ‘dim fiya mg zHm b “She (i.e. the 

small sum) raised her eye to me, how beautiful, with 
a smile.” 

^ Cf. supra, DT. 798. * Infra, nr. 1204. 
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One person may become wealthy by owning a trifle, another 
may suddenly become poor : 

(925) Ida IcatHld’ b Sd‘ra w (da kduwdSl' k^*qdUa‘ 

s-sndsil, “ If she (i.c. wealth) ascends she ascends by 
the aid of a hair, and if she descends she cuts 
chains.”^ 

A method of becoming rich is to be well-dressed, clean, and 
polite, and to make oneself attractive to and connect oneself 
with wealthy people ; of him who behaves in this manner it is 
said : — 

(926) Rdha f ras (-‘dnsar katsdbbin u f’dfsar, “ Look at her 
at the head of the spring, she washes and wrings.” 

But if a poor man grows wealthy, he may also have to hear 
the comment : — 

(927) D-dunya Mdji mSn au Uhrdm, “ Worldly 

goods come from avarice or what is forbidden.” 

And if a poor family has risen to prosperity and at the same 
time become very proud, other people remark: — 

(928) Kibrit' ddr Hs&in u rj‘i( ifdtrH marrt'4in, “ The family 
of i^sain grew and came back to breakfast twice.” 

When a person who has nothing or is nobody wants to have 
much or become somebody, it is said : — 

(929) AS a l-'drySn qal l& a miUdi, “ What 

do you want, 0 naked one ? He said to him, Rings, 
0 my lord.” 

The best safeguards against poverty are : not to spend too 
much of what you own, and to save what you can. A person 
' should live according to his means : 

(930) Qdi be l-^6bz u s-smSn hitt*a (jib alWi l-gwdz, “ Manage 
with bread and salt butter until God brings something 
to eat with it ” ; 

(931) HmK ‘ditiSk u Sudd ytddSk, “ Open your eye and close 
your hand ” ; 

^ Infra, nr. 1789. There are widespread variants of this proverb (Ben 
Chenebp op. cit., nr. 47). 
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(932) Mudd rijWt ‘aia qadd ^ikik, “ Stretch your leg according 
to the size of your blanket ; 

(933) U-rdjSl itldq rijUt ‘ala qadd Mik&, “ A man should 
slacken his leg according to *the size of his blanket ” ; 

(934) Li ma qdddH qdbril ySlld‘ fdq mSnnH, “ He whose grave 
is not of his size should ascend to the top of it ” ; 

(935) KuU nhar td‘dm, “ Every day [has its] food.” * 

(936) Sdqqa‘ nhar VHbes ihar, “ Mend [your clothes] in a 
day, you will dress [in them] for a month.” 

(937) Mq VUdMhum mg iMssok, “ Don’t give birth to them 
(i.e. don’t part with your money), you will not miss 
them.” 

(938) S-B mdn S-Si mdha u S-Si qdllM S-B sfdha, “ [To 
spend] something out of something is enjoyment, 
and [to spend] something out of little is shamelessness.” 

Of a man who spends all the money he earns it is said : — 

(939) Flus l-Mihdn kqydUum z&‘t6l, “ The^ money of one who 
sells buttermilk is eaten by insects” {za‘toi are small 
flics eating buttermilk ; the soiling of milk is supposed 
to be fraught with evil consequences) ^ ; or, 

(940) Fh^ d yifV'il fS d-dq&m dS “ Like one who twists 

[a palmetto rope] in the mouth of a calf ” (Andjra). 

Such a man may be blamed by his family with the phrase : — 

(941) ‘Add ‘Adda ii ^dlli n gddda, “ Bite off a bite, and leave 
[the rest] till to-morrow” (Andjra). 

When reproved by his family he may answer them: — 

(942) Nt*if nt‘if u rdbbi ydbl^, “ Tear off tear off, and God 
will replace ” (Andjra). 

When two men have gone to work in a strange place and one 
of them spends all the money he earns, while the other one 
saves something, the latter says to his wasteful companion : — 

(943) Z-zBra la^wdli ma f'dldn mdi (= md Myd) H ^wdli 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1232 ; Singer-Littmann, 
op. cit., nr. 107; Tallqvist, op. cit., nr. 105). 

• Infra, nr. 1795. 

' Bttml and Belief in Morocco, i, 244. 
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ma t’MUi, “A woman visitor is looking for what to take, 
she does not look for what to leave behind ” (referring 
to a woman who for the first time after her marriage 
visits her parents together with her husband; she 
only brings a little food, but receives substantial presents 
from her parents ; Andjra). 

Of one who earns nothing, but only spends what he owns, it 
is said : — 

(944) JhSd la t’rCM ni l-qd‘ U‘w&ssal, “ Pull, don’t put back, 
you will come to the bottom ” (of the money-box). 

Of a poor man whose wife is a spendthrift it is said ; — 

(945) S-sd‘i ySs'a d mrdl*& t§iddaq, “ The beggar begs, and 
his wife gives alms ” (Andjra).^ 

A person who owns no money and yet speaks of buying expensive 
things, such as a house or a garden, is told : — 

(946) Kitrql* l-hsvb u q&USt* l-qabt, “ The counting is big, 
and the catch is small” (Andjra). 

The following saying, which contains an allusion to a passage 
in the Koran (“ The weakest of all houses surely is the house 
of the spider ”),* is used with reference to one who spends all 
that ho has while alive and will leave nothing behind when 
he dies : — 

(947) N-nHwdla de l-dnkbiU* hsdra fi “ [Even] a 

hut of spider-web is a loss for him who is going to die.” 

But you should not only avoid wastefulness, you should save : 

(948) Kul a Srab u Ui Sat "dmldf dqrab, “Eat and drink, and 
put what is left into a palmetto bag ” ; 

(949) Hott ni z-zmdn tgibii, “ Put by for the time, you will 
find it ” ; 

(950) ffott nS z-zmdn iqdl Uk dra, “ Put by for the time, it 
will say to you. Give ” (Andjra) ; 

(951) KuU ma tfh ^dWd hM*a igdl Uk z-zmdn ardhd, “ Every- 
thing which you find you should keep until time says 
to you. Give it.” 

* Supra, nr. 193. 


' Koran, uix, 40. 
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Experience teaches economy: A hungry person who has not 
had enough to satisfy him will not forget it : 

(952) Loqtnel’ ^aqqdla, “ A handful of food in hunger 
makes one mindful.” 

At the same time economy should not be carried too far. There 
are several disparaging sayings referring to persons who might 
live comfortably but are too stingy to do it. 

(953) Y^bdr n rndrlH U mg bS t-tblS), ” May he who is 
not generous to the doctor patiently suffer his illness.” 

(954) L-bJill bhal l-hmar y^ed d-dhdb u l-Jddda u yibgi 
H*bSn, “ The miser is like a donkey, he carries gold 
and silver and wants straw.” 

(955) GSzzar w ii‘‘dSSa bS Ufarl* (or, “ A butcher, 

and he sups on intestines (or, turnips).” 

(956) MSl‘hum be Uqtifa u l-bard zwah, “ Suspected of [having] 
woollen cloth, and the cold gave him stomach-ache ” 
(as a woollen-draper who on some festive occasion 
borrows another man’s clothes out of greed). 

(957) L-mut‘ aqrdb mSn ran^ l-‘ain, “ The death is nearer 
than the twinkling of the eye.” 

(958) Kid a Srab u t'iksa w ya l-mul', “ Eat and drink 
and dress yourself, and [say,] Come, 0 death.” 



CHAPTER XI 
Begging and Charity 

Begging is very prevalent, and charity is regarded as a duty. 

Wealthy people are, of course, most exposed to beggars. 

(959) Li bldh alldh be s-s^&ya y^sdd Sd-dydr le~kbdr^ lie 
whom God has inflicted with beggary goes to big houses.” 

If a person wants some particular thing, say fruit or butter- 
milk, he goes to a place where there is plenty of it and asks the 
people if ho may have some ; they consent by saying : — 

(960) MSit^ bldd fldiyii it mraU^ be r-rwahy “ You went to 
the country of pennyroyal and were taken ill with 
a cold” (for which pennyroyal is used as a medicine; 
Andjra).^ 

Beggars are up to various tricks : 

(961) Ida iuflHhum JmsTvd Uk Mjt^um itdlMi Uk, If you see 
them to be good to you, they will beg of you what they 
want.” 

They will salute you and then immcdiatly beg money of you ; 
they deserve the answer: — 

(962) Sillem *dUh sirref *dlih, Greet him, seize him.” 
But a beggar cannot get anything from another beggar, just 
as a robber gets nothing from another robber or a niggard from 
another niggard : 

(963) 4^ mM li ytddik aS t^dMi fS Hi ydhdeky “ What 
will you take from him who will take from you, what 
will you guard against him who will guard himself 
against you ? ” 

When a poor man helps him who has nothing, it is said 

(964) L-'drdj kaiddbbSb l-miksdr, The lame one supports the 
broken one.” 

* Infra, nr. 1683. 
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A poor man who is ashamed to beg directly uses the circum- 
locutory phrase : — 

(965) ‘a6d « S-SSb‘a IdUah, “ Hunger is a slave, and 
satiation is its mistress.” 

A person may refuse to grant the request of a beggar by 
saying 

(966) AS i^Sddi UmiU^ men U^ya, “ What will death take 
from an empty house ? ” (Andjra) ^ ; or, 

(967) Mdrtna w&h4d u S-Sdji Uah, “ Our sickness is the same, 
and the one who cures is God” (also said to a sick 

* person who complains of his illness, to prevent it from 
affecting the person spoken to) ^ ; or, 

(968) Af(^la n "and l-mtdttqa VSsMr iSk, “ [You are] going 
to a divorced woman that she may make magic for 
you” (meaning that he who is asked for something 
is himself in need of it, just as a divorced woman is 
herself in need of sorcery to make her former husband 
take her back ; Andjra) ; or, 

(969) Qal lu dlldh ifdl l-baraha qod Id mdlMbin, “ He (i.e. 
the beggar) said to him. May God bestow a blessing 
[upon you] ; ho (i.e. the person addressed) said to 
him. They are counted ” (meaning that he has already 
given charity to the best of his ability). 

If a person is asked in the evening to give something, he may 
politely refuse by saying: — 

(970) y^b&h hdtt‘a ySft*qh, “It will not be morning 
until He (i.e. God) opens [the door of subsistence].” 

If a poor man asks somebody to give him a sheep or a goat 
— as is often the case if an animal is needed for a wedding, or 
for the feast when a child is named, or for the Great Feast — 
and the perron requested does not want to give him the animal 
as a present, but is willing to lend it to him and not to be in a 
hurry for the payment, he indicates this by saying : — 

(971) D dSmek ‘dtak, “ He who lends you gives you ” (Andjra). 

* Ii^ra, nr. 1056. * Cf. Ritval and BdUf in Morocco, i, 604 eq. 
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When a man who has dissipated all that he inherited from his 
father asks one of the latter’s friends for money, he reeeives 
the answer : — 

(972) lAMdi mdin IdyidzSnnSn Idyit’fSkkar l-dqM d hdbdh, 
“ When the Jew is destitute, he remembers his father’s 
buttons ” (i.e. friends ; Andjra). 

A beggar who is not content with that which he has received, 
but asks for more, is told : — 

(973) K&rS bla “ A stomach without ribs ” ; or, 

(974) Qal lA Tchuz qal lA thar Uhmar q§er, “ Ho said to him. 
Move a little ; he (i.c. the other one) said to him. The 
back of the donkey is short ” (so that there is no room 
for moving) ; or, 

(976) Qm‘ bS l-qUl ydt*lk dUdh bS l-Wlr, “ Be content with 
little, God will bring you much ” ^ ; or, 

(976) Hdda ni lidh dra nwAzndh, “ This is for the sake of God, 
give [it] that we may weigh it ” (i.e. what is given for 
the sake of God, even though it is little, weighs much ; 
Andjra). 

When a disappointed beggar refuses to accept the small gift 
offered him, the giver remarks : — 

(977) T*ldt‘a men 0b‘i li SSdd rMl‘A Affdr li zdr‘i, “ Three 
things belong to my nature [and this is one of them] : 
he who shuts up his mill saves for me my wheat.” 

A beggar who comes back morning after morning is told : — 

(978) iS6ah ‘aliya Jnf sdb^‘ l-‘dmSa ‘dl Ukhvl, ” He came to 
me in the morning as the blear-eyed woman came in 
the morning to the antimony ” (to paint her eyes with 
it in order to conceal her complaint).^ 

If a person has been used to getting food in charity from another 
and one day, when he does not get it, becomes angry, he is 
reproved with the remark : — 

(979) Ssdnis (— msdnes) l-qoU hnya, “ The cat is accustomed 
to roasted entrails” (Andjra). 

* Infra, nr. 1320. * Cf. infra, nr. 1067. 
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If you have been in the habit of giving charity to a person and 
cease to do it, he easily becomes your enemy : 

(980) Samu u qtd' lit 'ddu t*erjd' lu, “ Make him accustomed 
[to receive sometliing] and cut him short [of it], you 
will become his enemy.” 

The same idea is expressed in the saying : — 

(981) Wurri M d q£a‘ lu, “ Show him and cut him short [of it].” 

There arc also sayings that arc used by beggars in reply to 

refusals. A poor beggar may indicate that the person who turns 
a deaf ear to him nevertheless is generous to others, who are 
in no need of charity, by saying : — 

(982) N£*ef men d-duma u *ate ne l~ajel, “ Pluck [leaves] 
from the palmetto and give [them] to the calf.” 

If a man who lives with his parents refuses to give away a thing 
asked of him with the excuse that it does not belong to him, 
he may receive the answer : — 

(983) nmh hm^dllem yd^mel l-fham de l-bdrwaq, “ If the 
master advises, he will make charcoal [even] of 
asphodel ” (i.c. he could give it if he wanted to, just as, 
for example, a blacksmith, if asked to do some work, 
could make fire of any rubbish; Andjra). 

A shereef who has been repeatedly told by a person that he 
will get from him on the next day the charity asked for, reproves 
him by saying : — 

(984) S-Srtf be s-ifdif u l-qalb jdif, “ A shereef (even though 
the person addressed is not a shereef) with the lips, 
and the heart is rotting.” 

If a person keeps another from doing a favour asked for, 
the one who asked for it says to him : — 

(986) L-dti fe s-smd u l~mSkkds f r-rdJAa, “ The Giver is 
in heaven, and the collector of taxes is on earth ” ; or, 

(986) Mwdlin d-dar sdbrii * Vazzdin kifr&, “ The masters 
of the house are patient, and the condolers are 
blasphemous” (Andjra).^ 

1 Infra, nr. 1387. 
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The giving of alms is one of the five practical duties of I^lam, 
called the pillars of religion, the other four being the recitation 
of the creed, prayer, fasting in the month of Ramadan, and the 
p ilgrimag e to Mecca. Almsgiving will be rewarded ^ : — 

(987) ‘AUh ^ r^tbbi r-fzxaq, “ Give him, and God is the 
sustainer ” ; 

(988) ‘/ffe ma fi ydt*lk aUdh ma fi l-0b, “ Give what 
there is in your pocket, God will bring you what is 
absent ” ; 

(989) 8-pddqa l-bla u Vahd ma yidri, “ The alms drive 

away the evil, and the servant [of God] will not know 
[it] ” (i.e. the evil) ; 

(990) Drab d-diinya d^‘rat Udhra, “ Beat the world, the other 
world will caper ” ; 

(991) L-bhV, y^Ml nifsu u s-s^t irifd fiusd, “ The niggard 
is niggardly with regard to himself, and the money of 
the generous one will come back to him.” 

Prayer without almsgiving is of no avail : 

(992) LbMl U n-nar dlu ya'bSd bS UUl u n-nhar, “ The niggard 
[will go] to hell, even though he worships God by 
night and day.” 

Almsgiving is more' meritorious than the pilgrimage to 
Mecca: 

(993) lAgma bA ffdrha dhsen M&cka A gbdrha, “ A hand- 
ful of sSksA [given in charity] is better than Mecca and 
its dust ” (Diddcala). 

The zakdt, or legal alms, must not be given to a person who 
is not a Muhanunadan ; yet it is said, with regard to ordinary 
alms : — 

(994) Wdhba li USh A ‘dteha nS Ukdf^ bi Udh, “ Give it for 
the sake of God, and give it [even] to him who does 
not believe in God.” 

A generous giver is also rewarded through the blessing of 
the recipient. During my residence in Dar 1-^jar in Andjra 
* Koran, ii, 267, 275. 
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the village was visited by a baud of ambulant scribes who went 
from house to house, receiving presents and invoking blessings 
in return. When a goat was given them they asked God to 
increase the flocks of the giver, when money was given they 
asked God to increase his money, and so forth. Some of the 
villagers told me that it was a profitable bargain, since they 
would be repaid tenfold for their gifts through the blessings of 
the scribes. A town Moor who starts on a journey to the country 
generally likes to give a coin to one of the beggars who are sitting 
near the gate, so as to receive his blessing. On the other hand, 
a poor man may punish the uncharitable by means of his curse 
or his evil eye. If a person comes to you and asks for something, 
it is better to give him something, however little it be, than to 
refuse : 

(996) D-daih hS t-tUb w& la l-hrSb, “ Hitting with lumps of 
earth is better than flight.” 

Nobody would like to eat in the presence of somebody else 
without asking biin to partake of the food, or at any rate offering 
him a morsel. A person who is eating, or is just going to eat, 
says to another who then happens to come to him : — 

(996) ‘Amm&r U s&mya kmi d r&M *dliya, “ Fill for me my 
hashish pipe, smoke and give [it] back to me.” 

If the invitation is refused, there is little danger in eating in 
the case of a friend, but a stranger is hardly allowed to refuse. 
He who takes food in the presence of some hungry looker-on 
is said to eat the poison of his eyes (Fez). 

(997) Li ydkvl wdhid mg^ld ji‘dn dgW Uh dUdJt rdagd mSn 
drddnya, “ Ho who eats before the face of one who is 
hungry, may God deprive him of his livelihood in the 
world ” (Dukkflla). 

(998) L-‘dm l-mSkMf wdh^ ydf!^ ^ “ A barren 

year, [if] one eats and another looks on.” 

At feasts the women are allowed to eat first, since otherwise 
they might injure the men with their evil eyes. If the owner 
of a well prohibits other people’s animals from drinking from it. 
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the well will (Iry up ; and if anybody refuses to lend his camel 
to some other man in the village who wants it for a day’s work, 
the camel will become ill or die (Dukk&la). If a person shows 
a great liking for a thing belonging to another, wanting, for 
instance, to buy his horse or his gun, it is best to let him have 
it, since otherwise an accident is likely to happen to the object 
of his desire — the horse may be stolen or die. A scribe from 
the Rif told me that a proposal to that effect must on no account 
be refused if the person who wants to buy the article goes to 
the owner’s house and asks him to sell it. 

The best of all alms is water. It is a merit to give water to 
a thirsty person even though you have water near you : 

(999) ‘Ate l-ma Mu t‘kun ‘dl l-md, “ Give water, even though 
you are close to water.” 

It is better to give water in charity than food ; a thirsty man, 
it is said, dies in an hour, whereas a hungry one remains alive 
for three days : 

(1000) ‘Ate l-rnd wS, la t’d‘le n-nd‘mi, ” To give water is 
better than to give bread ” (or other cereal food). 

(1001) L-m4kla bla ma men qdtt&' l-fhdma, “ [To give] food 
without water comes from lack of understanding.” 

But charity should be practised with discretion. There is 
no merit in giving alms to persons who are not in need of them ; 
if you do give alms to such a person ; 

(1002) ‘AmMSk ne d-diffa w djrdk ‘dl l-haU, “ Your doing is 
to the door, and your reward is on the wall.” 

You should bestow charity on those who are destitute, not on 
those whose poverty is less pressing ; 

(1003) ‘Azz& ‘Mina l-mdut’a w dmma l-mjdrah yldddwau, 
“ The dead arc dear to us, but as for the wounded, 
they will be cured.” 

Indeed, he who is not needy should not beg : 

(1004) Id ‘dndd z-zra‘ f Mrd ulddu ma yh‘du n jdrd, “ The 
children of him who has wheat in his house should 
not beg of his neighbour.” 
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Of a person who owns much himself, but begs of another who is 
poor, it is said : — 

(1006) L-mAtmilr t'etmd* f dskel, “ The granary covets 
the com sack” (Andjra). 

If a poor person appears di‘6sscd in fine clothes which he has 
bought with money given to him in charity, people say 

(1006) tSU/u Irhddem bS n-ngSb, “ Come to look at the 
negress with a veil.” 

You should not give a thing to one who does not understand 
its value : 

(1007) La t'SMi ne S-SSUh qdktm, “Don’t present coffee to 
a Shclh ” (a Berber from Southern Morocco, who docs 
not drink coffee). 

If you give something to a good man, you will not have to 
regret it : 

(1008) Dik z-zra‘ m‘a l-wM jot' l-gnem u r‘dt*6, “ Sheep 
came and grazed that wheat along the river ” ; 
(1009) Ida HUH ‘ate li n3s l-foM in^jik dMh ^-^6* 
u l-tml, “ If you give [anything] give to good people, 
God will save you from hunger and misfortune ” ; 

(1010) Ida ‘intH ‘in nos l-hair in^^k dlldh men l-b3s u 
S-Sarr, “ If you help [anybody] help good people, God 
will save you from evil and trouble ” ; 

(1011) L-hair fe r-rjal slUf u f h-hnaU* saddqa, “ Benefits 
to [honest] men are loans (i.e. they will remember them) 
and to rogues, charity.” 

A person who has been kind to another and finds that his kindness 
has been thrown away passes the remark : — 

(1012) ^mel mq ibdl gar n idura, “ The camel only makes 
water from behind ” (Andjra).^ 

Of one who has been given something and then appropriates 
everything he is able to, it is said : — 

(1013) Sd/rrdbn^ l-hUb rjq‘ ink /e lidqra, “ We gave him 
milk to drink, he became a partner in the cow.” ^ 

* 8vpia, nr. 172. * Ct. Mtpnt, nr. 747. 
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If a man out of charity is given employment and, after working 
a few days, runs away with some valuable thing belonging to 
the employer, it is said of him : — 

(1014) Jq i‘dunii f qbar bbah hrab lu bS l-fSs, “ He came to 
help him with his father’s grave, he ran away from 
him with the hoe.” 

You should not give money in advance to a person who may 
run away with it : 

(1015) Sudd UtnqtU^ ‘dndMk “ Take hold of the pander 
that he may not fall.” 

While chariiy, rightly practised, is a duty it should not be 
excessive. A person should not, in doing good to others, forget 
what ho himself and his family ^ are in need of : 

(1016) Sicdi n rdbbi u Swdi n qdM, “ A little for God and a 
little for my own heart ” * ; 

(1017) AlMh ydrhdmni *dd yqrMm u>&ldiya, “May God be 
merciful to me, and may he then be mercifid to my 
parents ” ; 

(1018) Li MSm f li ddrrd i-SUdn gdrrd, “ He who is ashamed 
of that which hurts him (i.e. of saying no to a beggar) 
is duped by the devil.” 

Of a person who has made himself and his family destitute, 
either by excessive charity or by wantonly wasting his money 
on things which benefit others, it is said : — . 

(1019) Zogbi ‘ala rd^d mes‘iSd n-nds, “ Unlucky for him- 
self, lucky for others ” ; or, 

(1020) Bhdld bM l-ytbra t*iksi n-nds u Mya ‘drydna, “ He is 
like a needle that clothes the people and is herself naked. ” ’ 
A man who has given away his property in charity or otherwise, 
and then asks others to help him, may receive the answer ; — 

(1021) Li yd‘te mf4‘d f& hyd^d i‘diy& ‘ala Uah mq igit^d, 
“ He who gives away his goods during his life will call 
on God, [but] he will not help him.” 

Sco also suprat p. 90. 

* Supra^ nr. 721. 

® Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1411). 
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In any case it is better to help one’s self than to bo helped 
by others : 

(1022) L-vm dS HHr tv& let jmil l-gerrdba, “ The water of the 
well is better than the favour of the water-sellers ” ^ ; 

(1023) iSorb l-ma dS l-b^r wd Iq jmil t-fufi'jdr, “ The drinking 
of sea-water is better than the favour of 
merchants.” 

It is better to eat your own food, even though it is poor, and 
be respected than to sponge on other people, however good their 
food may be, and be despised : 

(1024) Qatrdn l-qzz wd la ‘sel l-Mm, “ The tar of respect is 
better than the honey of quietness.” 

Even he who is in distress may bo too proud to beg other people 
to help him and say : — 

(1025) J6‘i f k&rSi u ‘andUH f rd§i, “ My hunger is in my- 
stomach, and my honour is in my head ” ; or, 

(1026) Ndrta* sSnni « nbdt“ mhdnni, “ I suck my tooth and 
pass the night quietly.” 

A gift may have to be returned ; of an unwelcome present it 
is said : — 

(1027) L-kdiya bliya w ida tdh^* bS l-jwSd irudd&ha mel'niya, 
“A present is a misfortune, and if it falls to good 
people they will return it twofold.” 

If the giver boasts of his generosity, he may be reminded that 
the gift came from God and that the man was only his 
instrument : 

(1028) R-rdzq li ddmnH ijibA it l-'ctbd iMn 8db^>&, “ The good 
things which He (i.e. God) guaranteed he will bring, and 
the servant (of God) will be the occasion of it.” 

If a person boasts of a favour he has done to another and again 
intends to give him something, the latter may refuse to accept 
it, saying 

(1029) Sib*4n u f yidd& kSsra, “ Satisfied, and in his hand a 
bit of bread ” (i.e. he has got what he wants). 

» Of. infra, nr. 1070. 
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He who receives a gift may be exposed to the evil eye of an 
envious spectator, hence the rule that it should not be given 
before witnesses : 

(1030) L-gar§a bit} dzrib hh^ l-Wb bla d&nnib, “A garden 
without a fence is like a dog without a tail ” ; 

(1031) Fhdmni Id t*a*teni, “Understand me, don’t give me 
[publicly].” 

A present may also be given with a grudging eye ; there is 
a saying : — 

(1032) Li Msdik ‘dtdk, “ Ho who envies you has given you 
[something].” 

It is also said : — 

(1033) KaXha ytdd i-iSb*dn Ha ja* la t’akidha men yidd 
ida iba*, “ Eat it (i.e. food) from the hand of 
the [one who used to be] satisfied if he is hungry, don’t 
eat it from the hand of the [one who used to be] hungry 
if ho has become satisfied ” ^ ; or, 

(1034) Sdlisi ‘Ala d kdn Seb‘dn u jd‘ Id tsa^ H ‘Alq d Mn 
jdVdn A Sba‘, “ Ask of him who has been satisfied and is 
hungry, don’t ask of him who has been hungry and 
become satisfied ” (Andjra). 

When a man who was poor but now is wealthy falls ill, he may 
repentantly say to himself : — 

(1035) Yd rdsi pdddaq A rham fdin nds l-qddm, “ 0 my head, 
give alms and be merciful, where are the people of 
yore ” (i.e. as they did) ? 

He who is poor himself says ungrudgingly : — 

(1036) Ma ya'rdfb Ml l-m^kin ger l-m^km, “ Nobody knows 
the condition of a poor man but a poor man.” 

Of a man who was once rich but is now poor and yet charitable 
it is said : — 

(1037) Imdl* z-zein u yibqau hr&fd, “ The beauty dies, and 
its signs remain.” ‘ 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Ghcneb» op. oit., nr. 714). 

* Infra, nr. 1301. 
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Of course, a gift should be offered from the heart ; 

(1038) l-Mtar tswa l-qndtar, “ A thing given with good- 

will is worth hundredweights.” 

But : 

(1039) L-mSl mf, l-hbM yaHehum g&‘ tiUd U-jtvdd, “ Money 
from the heart is given only by the children of good 
people.” 

And : 

(1040) yd'lem ma fS l-qdlb ger l-krtm subh4nu, “ Nobody 
knows what is in the heart except the Generous one 
(one of the names of God), be he praised.” 

A niggard is an object of much contempt. Of a very greedy 
person it is said : — 

(1041) 8-§ddqa ma t'hruj mel l-hqbs, “ Charity docs not come 
out of a prison.” 

A generous man mixes with people and is liked by them, whereas 
a niggard sits by himself : 

(1042) MuM ytddek u I’iV'A jSm‘^ u gUs hd&h, “ Stretch out 
your hand and follow it, draw it in and sit close to it ” 
(Andjra). 

The following saying refers to a niggardly man who does 
not like to give hospitality or money to a person asking 
for it : — 

(1043) Ana n'drfgk A 'dudi mg i‘drfdk, “ I know you, and my 
horse does not know you.” 

A greedy man may be told that he does not come of a good 
family but of slaves : — 

(1044) m^l U-jdud mg M,w4 H m^ raqq ^^jlud, 

“ Generosity comes from the ancestors, not from thin 
faces” (lit. skins; raqq^'^j^ia a nickname given to a 
slave). 

Another saying addressed to a greedy man is : — 

(1045) Ida ‘dndSk Td’lr ‘dU m^ mdUk w ida ‘dndSk qM ‘dU 
m&n qdlbdk, “ If you have much give from your wealth, 
and if you have little give from your heart.” 
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Of a person who is kind in his talk but uncharitable in his action 
it is said : — 

(1046) Niaut* l-lsdn & qdUet* lAMm (or, Id-^dn), “ Sweetness 
of the tongue and little grease (or, goodness) ” ; or, 
(1047) L-mSsJnn hi l-fdmm Uqdlb m^‘ddm, " Poor in the 
mouth, and the heart is lacking ” ; or, 

(1048) L-mU’awana t‘kun b f-§aMwa, “ The help should 
be [given] with generosity.” 

Of him who only has in the heart to give charity it is said : — 
(1049) AlU^ y’dUium f ytddna ma hum f qdUma, “ May God 
give it in our hand, not in our heart.” 

The following saying is used of a person who spends a lot of 
money on his food, but gives no charity : — 

(1050) L-qddra t*igla u l-Mnif yinda, “ The earthenware 
saucepan boils, and the closet is filled.” 

As to a man who was once poor, but afterwards became rich 
and at the same time greedy, the remark is made : — 

(1051) Ida ddhM* r-rdhha ddWS* i-iMa, “ If rest enters, 
avarice enters.” 

When such a person behaves niggardly he is told 
(1052) Ida ‘Idt'ik l-iydm iiyar hi Ukmdm, ” If the days give 
you [wealth], wave your sleeves ” (i.e. invite people 
to you).^ 

If ho refuses the request of a poor man who formerly was well- 
to-do and in those days gave charity to him, he may have the 
answer : 

(1053) L-hqir mg iSruf, “ A benefit does not become old ” 
(Andjra). 

A person who intends to beg something of a niggard is 
told: — 

(1054) S‘a n-nds nod la t’drda hi l-hnds, “ Beg of [good] 
people, and don’t accept a favour of the niggard ” ; or, 
(1055) ddr hhqar i*iddi H*bin, “ Will you take straw 
from the cattle-stall ? ” * or, 

^ Cf. supra, nr. 921. * Cf. infra, nr. 1075. 
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(1056) 4 * t*iddi l-mut‘ (2ar l-hMya, “ What is death 
going to take £rom an empty house ? ” ^ 

Among women the following sa}ring is used in s imila r circum- 
stances : — 

(1067) dar l-Amia t‘Sddi UMul, “ Will you take antimony 
from the house of a blear-eyed woman ? ” ^ 

Of a stingy man without heirs who has been uncharitable 
but built houses, which on his death are appropriated by the 
government, it is said : — 

(1058) Bni & ‘dUi sir u MUi, “ Build and make high, go and 
leave.” 

People should avoid making debts. 

(1059) D-dtn hdmm dlu ik&n m&n dSrhdm, “ A debt is an afflic- 
tion, even though it is only a dSrh&m.” 

(1060) Bdt* blQ Iham t§bah bJq dm rSt*Mn, “ Pass the night 
without meat, in the morning you will rise fresh without 
a debt.” 

(1061) L-miksi bi rt-nds ‘orydn u S-Sib'dn W mt*d‘ n-nds 
jdi’dn, “ He who is dressed in other people’s belongings 
is naked,^ and he who is made satisfied by other people’s 
belongings is hungry.” 

(1062) D-din Mihdddem d-dtn, “A debt (if left unpaid) 
demolishes religion.” 

Yet if a needy person asks you to lend him something which 
you can spare, you should comply with his request : 

(1063) Id ‘dndii l-qmdh isHlif d-dqeq, ” He who has wheat 
should lend flour.” 

If a man is asked by another to lend liim money but, contrary 
to the latter’s expectation, refuses to do it, he may hear the 
reply 

(1064) AUih la iwdqqaf Mmin *dda l-isar, “May God not make 
the right hand beg of the left ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who is in vain asked to lend a thing to another it 
is said : — 

* (Supra, nr. 966. ' Of. «upra, nr. 978. * /Supra, nr. 714. 
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(1065) Lq tsiU^ *ani l-^ira dqeq trSq, “ Don’t 

borrow flour from an impatient woman, she will make 
a road to you.” 

When a well-to-do man refuses a poor one’s request to lend 
him money or com, people say to the latter: — 

(1066) K& Mn “If himgergave [an 3 dihing], 

it would not kill ” (Audjra). 

A person who makes a futile attempt to borrow something 
from a man who is known to be greedy is told : — 

(1067) Mht* nd •& *&iy&t* a l-‘dSpn f n-nbi, “ You 

went to the Jewish quarter and called out, 0 lovers 
of the Prophet ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(1068) Idajlllh l-bhU ‘and l-hnm “ If the niggard drives 
you out, pass the night with the generous one ” (Andjra). 
When a man wants to send his wife to borrow com or money 
from a certain person and she is sure of a refusal, she says to 
her husband : — 

(1069) Ma t'SlmA‘ Si fS fS l-hrdwa, “Don’t hope to 

find a brain in the handle [-top] of a hoc ” (Andjra). 
A woman who in vain asks another woman to lend her some 
kitchen or other utensil of a larger size than the one she has 
herself, meets the refusal with the saying : — 

(1070) BSrkukMS wd la jmU l-‘anndba l-ma di l-bhar wd 
la jmil l-gSrrSba, “ Wild grapes are better than the 
favour of grape-sellers, sea-water better than the 
favour of water-sellers ” (Andjra).^ 

The refusal is also frequently made in the form of a proverb. 
A farmer who has no com left and asks another to lend him 
some, may receive the answer, amounting to a refusal : — 
(1071) P ydh^ Si y^^&n ‘alih, “ Ho who cuts some wood 
gets warm over it ” (Andjra) ® or, 

(1072) L-m&>li bS l-‘dUa mg iidbb l-‘^U, “ He who is [himself] 
afiBicted with sickness does not cure [another] one who 
is sick ” (Andjra). 

* Cf. tupra, nr. 1022. * It^ru, nr. 1238. 
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If the man who has refused to lend the corn asked for is told 
that he has lent some to others, he defends himself by indicating 
that it is impossible for him to help everybody : — 

(1073) lA-hbdb b£ z-zdfu d-dtndff qlSl, “ The friends are many, 
and the tears are few ” (Andjra). 

If a person is asked by another to lend him money, he may 
inform him that he has already spent all bis money, by 
answering : — 

(1074:) Fdt*ek gar§ qbel mars, “ The planting passed you before 
March ” (the time when the sowing comes to an end ; 
Andjra).^ 

When a farmer wants to borrow another’s oxen for a day or 
two in the ploughing season, he may, to his disappointment, 
be told: — 

(1075) S-S‘Sr m4 y^hrtij ddr “ Barley does not come 
out of a stable of horses ” (Andjra).^ 

When a woman who is going to a wedding asks another woman 
to lend her her costume, and the latter wants it herself because 
she also is going to the wedding, a proper answer is : — 

(1076) Ma yd’te Juidd l-Jimira nhar Ir'td, “ No one gives yeast 
on a feast-day” (when every woman needs aU the 
yeast she has ; Andjra). 

A gambler refuses to lend money to another gambler by 
saying : — 

(1077) SSU^ lu wH Vib gS mSr rbSh- t’Sddi mdrah, “ Lend 
him and play with him, what profit will you take 
from him ? ” 

A person who does not want to lend money to another, whom 
he does not trust, refuses to do it with the words : — 

(1078) SiHfA fS t-t*&r‘a qSJrid f amrdh, “ Lend him at the 
opening of the fence (i.e. the door of the house), catch 
him in the open yard ” (i.e. the market-place from, 
which the money has to be fetched back). 

A polite way of demanding payment of a negligent debtor 
* /«^ra, nr. 1670.- * Cf. supm, nr. 1064. 
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is to hold out prospects of new loans in the future in case he 
pays his debt, by saying : — 

(1079) ^Abbi u r&dd ink f& l-mdU^ “ Take and give back, 
[that makes] a partner in the money ” (Andjra). ^ 
When a man who has borrowed money from another constantly 
promises him to pay it back, without keeping his promise, 
he is told by the creditor : — 

(1080) Doha nhqih a UkUmun, “ Now I shall water you, 

0 cummin-plant ” (meaning that the debtor will pay 
him when the cummin is watered, that is never, because 
cummin is never watered ; Andjra). 

A person who has borrowed money for buying some fine thing 
and cannot repay it, is told : — 

(1081) SqMtH flh ma qdart* 'dlih^ “ My desire is for it, [but] 

1 have no power over it ” (i.e. cannot afford to buy it). 
A creditor who has had much trouble in getting his money 
back says : — 

(1082) L-hqir h bd mzwi^ ‘‘ A benefit returns with 

stomach-ache ’’ (Andjra);* 

When a man who has lent money to another and in vain tried 
to recover it happens to see the debtor selling an animal, he 
lays hold of the payment, saying : — 

(1083) L‘w4jba 8”sba\ “ Opportunity kills [even] 

a lion ” (Andjra). 

When a debtor hides himself from his creditor and the latter 
complains of it to other people, they say to him : — 

(1084) T^uwel n sdhbdk t^q^pu, “ Give respite to your friend, 
you will catch him ” (Andjra). 

^ Supra, nr. 826. * Infra, nr. 1603. 



CHAPTER XII 
Hospitality 

Hospitality is regarded as a stringent duty. 

(1085) Ida wuqfu n-nds f ddrdk la tsudd ^dlihum gdrdk, 
“ If people are standing at the door of your house, 
don’t shut your den for them.” 

(1086) Kul u wukkel d-daif dlu t^kun mMiyef, “ Eat and give 
the guest to eat, even though you are starving.” 

The host should set before his guest all the food that hiis been 
prepared, and he should do so at once. If, for example, four 
fowls have been killed, they should all bo served up, as the guest 
is delighted to see much food before him even though he cannot 
cat it all ; 

(1087) L-ain sihqdi\ “ The eye goes before.” 

The host may apologize for any deficiency in the entertainment 
by saying : — 

(1088) J'-td'dm 'dla qadd l~dm, “ The food is according to 
the year.” 

A good host entertains his guests as though he were tlieir servant, 
in accordance with the traditional saying : — 

(1089) Siyid l-qaum hddimuMm, “ The lord of the people is 
their servant.” 

A person who does not treat his guest with due consideration 
is an object of reproach. To quarrel with one’s guest is dis- 
graceful : 

(1090) Mq k&VaU f Mru l-kSlb^ “ None but a dog bites in 

his own house.” 

A guest who has been provided with too small a spoon 
may say : — 

(1091) P mq yMrdb fbSnddir kbit rm y^bq^ Mdra^ “ He who 
does not play on a big tambourine is not satisfied by the 
207 
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Mdra ” (the performance of some religious fraternities 
Andjra).! 

If a person, instead of supplying his guests with food, asks 
them if they want any, they answer him, “ No, we are not 
hungry ” ; but afterwards he may be blamed by some member 
of his family, who compares him to somebody who asks a sick 
man if he wants food, by saying to him ; — 

(1092) Kdt‘§J^ Si d mnd, “ Will you eat anything, 0 sick 
one ? ” (Andjra). 

If a woman who celebrates a family feast in her house does 
not entertain her guests to their satisfaction, she may be 
reproached with the words : — 

(1093) Arhi S-Sfar igUz n-nhdr, “ Slacken the eyelash, the day 
will pass ” (Andjra). 

But a guest must not be too exacting. If a person who has 
been invited to a family feast is not satisfied with the quantity 
of food that has been set before him but asks for more, and, 
on being told by the host that he has no more to offer, angrily 
goes away without eating anything, the other people say 
of him : — 

(1094) Mul l-k&ri l-JMra yd^ MUa au ihaUiha MHa, “ He 
who has a big appetite eats it all or leaves it all ” 
(Andjra).* 

If a host becomes sleepy, he should not be afraid of asking bis 
guests to leave the house or to go into another room : — 

(1095) Ida jq n-naum n‘qs u Sudd l-qaum, “ If sleepiness 
comes, sleep and shut the door against the people.” 
Of course, guests are not always welcome. If a person comes 
uninvited to another’s house to pass the night there and the latter 
has no food to offer him, he says to the visitor, or to somebody 
else so that the visitor can hear it, as an indication that he 
should go away : — 

(1096) Ma ‘dffd bSS mdl* ger *dzza u hdl‘, “ He (i.e. the visitor) 
did not know how he (i.e. the owner of the house) died, 
> J^ipra, m. 116. * Supra, nr. 766. 
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he only condoled and passed the night [in the dead 
person’s house].” 

If a poor man receives a guest, he may say to himself : — 
(1097) Hna f Admmna u l-ld Uldnr zddna, “ We have our 
trouble, and the Great Feast (i.e. the guest) gave us 
more ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(1098) Zida §b^a t^dqsdh^ “ Give it (i.e. the porridge, 
symbolizing his difficulty in finding enough food even 
for his own family) a little more flour, it will become 
hard ” (Andjra). 

When a poor man has offered a guest the little he has to 
give and then receives another visitor, to whom he has nothing 
to offer, he says to himself : — 

(1099) Hd^ hdmme Mnr u fdt^ feh “ This is a great 

trouble, and the whitewash passed into it ” (i.e. it 
became still greater ; Andjra). 

When a woman has a feast to which a large number of people 
come uninvited and she shows herself cros^ in consequence, 
they say to her: — 

(1100) Ddhhar ^dbst^ek d hdbba^ ^zt^ek, “ Show your cross- 
ness, and hide your loaf of bread ” (i.e. she should 
be in good humour, but give them no food, as they 
have not come there for the purpose of eating ; 
Andjra). 

If a person who has been invited to a wedding takes with him 
several uninvited friends, he is told : — 

(1101) L-knm ggir fedddnu, “Generous, except with regard 
to his own field ” (Andjra). 

A man who has guests, though he does not wish to have any, 
and sees new ones coming, says to his family : — 

(1102) Hna ngdAwl^A wu s-surrag ylnzdduy “ We shout (i.e. 
are sorry to have guests), and the robbers increase ” 
(Andjra). 

The following saying refers to a well-to-do person who has many 
friends but never invites them to his house, and, though 


p 
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hospitable enough to any of them who comes, would bo more 
pleased if he bad not come : — 

(1103) lAjdna h6na wU tti nutjdna hddik Mya l-Mwa l-kbira, 
“ He who comes to us is our brother, and what does 
not come to us is the great brotherhood.” 

When a host has told a guest whom he has found to be a thief 
to go away, and his family afterwards ask him why he treated 
his guest in such a manner, he answers : — 

(1101) L-‘dinin d ydhlid ddr Mya ma ydlifdu Si ‘dliya, “ The 
eyes that empty my father’s house are not concealed 
from me ” (Andjra).^ 

You should never invite to your house a person who is known 
to be a thief : 

(1105) L-farr la t*wurnh 655 d-dar, “Don’t show the mouse 
the door of the house ” (Andjra).* 

Nor should you allow too many people to come to your house, 
since they may do mischief by their talk or action ; 

(1106) BvM ed-ddr A ‘*'^'5r ‘dndek yd'tek n-ndr, “ Close 
the house and send away the neighbour, lest he give 
you fire.” 

The people of a village do not like any of its inhabitants to 
receive many guests from other places, because there may be 
thieves among them ; they express their disapproval by saying : — 
(1107) Pja tnnS $-^hra ben ‘dmmSk a Zdhra, “He who came 
from the Sahara is the son of your father’s brother, 
0 Zahra ” (Andjra). 

If a man is invited by another to come and eat with him and, 
having enough food in his house, would prefer being entertained 
on some future occasion when food is scarce, he refuses the 
invitation by saying : — 

(1108) Im krdma ydum VH, “There is no liberality on a 
feast day ” (when everybody has meat ; Andjra). 

As a host should have regard for his guest, so the guest should 
be considerate to his host. 

* Infra, nr. 1448. . 


* Cf. tnpra, nn. 600, 601. 
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(1109) D-^kdf md yeSrdt ft mvl d-Mr md ifdrrat, “ The guest 
should make no stipulations, and the owner of the 
house should not be neglectful.” 

(1110) Z-zdir hukm l-tnfadr, “ The visitor is under the rule 
of the visited one.” 

A guest should not refuse to eat the food partaken of by 
the other members of the company; if ho docs so he is 
told : — 

(1111) T-Vaur l-*affdf 'ommrd ma irdbbi le-kl‘df, “ An 
abstemious bullock will never grow [strong] 
shoulders.” 

(1112) D-daifyiMir sdiU‘d w iqdUdl Sduft’d to iziyH makSk^ity 
“ The guest should guard his voice and shorten his 
sight (i.e. not look about much) and beautify his 
food” (by his manner of eating it). 

The guest is supposed to transfer baraka, or holiness, to the 
food ; hence he should always leave something in the dish 
set before him, so that the host, if he has not eaten together 
with him, or the host’s family, may have the benefit of his 
baraka. A guest must not crack his fingers, nor cut his nails ; 
there is a saying : — 

(1113) Hqssen ‘and ^6k d qds^dp dfdrdk ‘and ‘ddvJe, “ Shave 
your head in the house of your brother, and pare 
your nails in the house of your enemy.” 

And there are various other taboos to which a guest is subject, 
especially if he passes the night in the house of his host.^ When 
he leaves he should bless his host,^ and he should speak highly 
of him : 

(1114) ^'^iyid y4ikor nbdtt'd, “ The good man praises his 
lodging ” ; 

(1115) !P-tair hhorr ySikor rd)du*d, “ The falcon praises his 
lodging.” 

The guest should not stay too long in the house of his host. 

^ RUmd arid Belief in Morocco, i, 630 ; ii, 6 sq. 

* Ibid., i, 641. 
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It is said, both with reference to guests and to persons visiting 
the shrine of a saint : — 

(1116) Y^Mm aMh mSn zar & h&ffef, “ May Ood be merciful 
to him who pays a visit and makes it short ” ; or, 
(1117) B&rak aMh f mSn zar A “ May God bless him 

who pays a visit and makes it short” (also said by 
one of a company of guests as a signal for leaving ; 
Andjra). 

The Moors speak of “ the hospitality of the Prophet ”, dyafi* 
n-nbi, which lasts for three days ; on the first night the guest is 
“the guest of God”, daif aMh, and then he is entertained 
most lavishly.^ If a guest does not want to leave after three 
days’ hospitality, the host may say to him : — 

(1118) Sfai‘ wa Id bqa ne d-Mif f&m Ml*, “ It is finished, 
and there is no place left for the guest to lodge 
in”; or, 

(1119) L-mdim hri t*bdl* Sri t*Smddg, “ [In] the town, hire 
[a place] to stay the night [in], buy [food] to chew.” 
But if a person comes to another not as an ordinary guest, 
but as a refugee — appealing to him not by the plirase Ana 
MfdUM, “ I am the guest of God,” but by the exclamation Ana 
‘dndek, “ I am with you ” — ^then he cannot be told to go away 
when the three days have passed. With reference to such a 
person the saying holds good : — 

(1120) D-^if ^if Mu ydq*dd SSt*wa au §aif, “ The guest is 
a guest, even if he stays a winter or a summer.” 

It is the custom for country-people who pay a visit to towns- 
people, or vice versd, to carry with them some present : 

(1121) Mdrhba bS llijd u jSb wd Uija u mgjSb ma ‘Mih iydb, 
“ Welcome to him who comes and brings [something], 
and he who comes and does not bring [anything] gets 
no answer.” 

If a person has been entertained as a guest, he should in his 
turn entertain his former host when occasion offers : 

^ 11^. i, 642. 
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(1122) Li ydhd jddd n-nds isimm&i dydlu, “ He who cats 
the fowls of others should fatten his own.” 

Like a neglectful host, so a guest who misbehaves is an object 
of reproach. If ho begins to give orders to the people of the 
house, it is said of him, or to him : — 

(1123) *Ardtmh ibSt‘ rja* men mwdtin d-dar, “We invited 
him to stay the night, he became one of the masters 
of the house ” ; or, 

(1124) Bdl' lUa fe l-mruj §bdh mM l-grdin, “ He stayed the 
night in the marshes, in the morning he was one of 
the frogs.” ^ 

Of meddlers at a wedding it is said :~ 

(1125) Msdmar l-mdida Mdyin l-mqd‘da, “ The nails of the 
table are watching the place where the people are 
sitting.” 

The following saying refers to a guest who takes the opportunity 
to rob his host of something when left aloue : — 

(1126) ytddvt fe t-tbaq & 'din'd “His hand is 

in the palmetto tray and his eye on him (i.c. the host) 
who slips out ” (Andjra).® 

A promise given by a guest is not to bo trusted : 

(1127) Klam d-daif bh^ S-st‘d fi s-mif, “ The words of a guest 
arc like rain in summer ” (an allusion to the fact that 
when it looks as if it were going to rain in sununcr 
nothing comes of it). 

Nor does hospitality guarantee the observance of those restraints 
that a common meal is supposed to lay on the persons who have 
partaken of it: 

(1128) Bndd&n ida Ma gddrak u l-Mlb ida kla k^bb&k, “ If 
people have eaten [with you] they betray you, and 
if a dog has eaten [with you] he loves you.” 

It is not in all circumstances advisable to be another person’s 
guest. The hoEipitality of a grudgiag or greedy person should 
be avoided : 

* tSupm, nr. 086. * Cf. infra, nr. 1167. 
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(1129) L-bydt‘a l-b&rd w& la dyafi* l-qSrd, “To pass the 
night in the cold is better than the hospitaliiy of 
a monkey ” (symbolizing a grudging person, because, 
if you give a monkey a piece of bread, you cannot get 
it back from him except by force) ; 

(1130) L-by6i*a bi d-daqq dhsen m^n dyafi* 1-mMt‘dq, “ To 
pass the night with beating is better than the hospitalily 
of one who grudges [it] ” ; 

(1131) L-m4lda dS d-dud dhs^ mSn m4Jel&* l-hsud, “The 
eatiag of worms is better than the food of envious 
people ” ; 

(1132) L-bydt*a fS wd la dyaft* l-b&Mla, “ To pass the 
night in the wilds is better than the hospitality of 
niggards.” 

(1133) L-bydt*a h& dh&n dyafl‘ l-ma^‘, “ To pass 
the night hungering is better than the hospitaliiy^ of 
one who is haunted by jnun.” 

As prosperous and handsome persons arc liable to be bewitched 
by food offered them, they had better follow the advice : — 

(1134) La t'drda b hqdd tod la t*4kal td‘dm l-‘drta, “Don’t 
accept anybody’s invitation, and don’t eat the food of 
invitation.” 

For a similar reason you should refuse to partake of the food 
of strangers, if you happen to come to them when they 
are eating: 

(1135) *And&e t*dkui ta'dm l-m?ddfa, “ Take care not to eat 
food offered you casually.” 

The duty of hospitality, as I have shown elsewhere,^ is closely 
connected with the belief in the *ar and the compulsion it carries 
with it. The term ‘dr is used to denote an act which intrinsically 
implies the transference of a conditional curse for the purpose 
of compelling somebody to grant a request, and it is also apphed 
to the relationsliip in which a person places himself to another 
by putting ‘dr on him- A guest is in the ‘dr of his host, because 
^ Btiwd and Bdi^ in Morocco, i, 637 sqq. 
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as soon as he has passed through his door he has established 
a close contact with the host and can consequently transfer 
conditional curses to him : 

(1136) Li jd n Mrak jd n ^draky “ He who has come to your 
house has come in your ‘ar.” 

And the ‘ar is not thought lightly of ; it is said : — 

(1137) L-dr hair men n-war, “ The ‘ar is half the fire of hell.” 



CHAPTBE XIII 
Bobbery 

In Andjra, as among the JbS.la in general, robbery is carried on 
as a genuine trade. That it is not looked upon as a crime of 
the darkest hue, is indicated by the saying : — 

(1138) L~be* u i-ira Ahsen mel "" Selling and buying is 

better than robbery.” 

And when an old highwayman retires from his favourite occupa- 
tion with a feeling that, after aU, he is a sinner who in the future 
life may be called to account for his transgressions, he is comforted 
with the saying : — 

(1139) T^vb it*yb 'alik dlldh, “ Bepent, God will forgive you.” 

People should never forget to be on their guard against robbers : 

(1140) pi fdrrdf ySbqa ikdrrat^ He who is careless will be 
left to scratch himself ” (out of regret ; Andjra) ; ^ 

(1141) gUh l-q^, ** Guarding is victorious over destiny ” 
(Andjra) ; 

(1142) Ida nda §-sdq Mi s^H*&k u tduwel Wonq, “ If the market 
is full, look after your goods and stretch your neck.” 
When you go to bed or leave your house, you should carefully 
lock the door : 

(1143) Sudd id-ddr H rham n-ne^^dr, “ Shut up the house, and 
have mercy upon the carpenter ” (who is held morally 
responsible for doors and locks). 

A man who owns sheep is advised to watch them : — 

(1144) Kun dib qdbla ydkluk d-dydby “ Be a jackal before the 
jackals eat you ” (Andjra).^ 

When a person who is known to be a thief comes to sit down 
at a gathering of people, they say among themselves, as a 
warning : — 

^ Supra, nr. 713. 
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(1145) RdjSl m&di nizdA ‘ala ^orh y&yri, “ Put a sliaip man 
upon a wound, ho will recover.” 

If such a person comes to another’s house, the owner of it should 
in time shut up anything that might be stolen ; this is said to 
him as advice : — 

(1146) Ma idh M rm ySlqot bqa id6r bhql l-qdtta ‘tU l-hut*, 
“ There did not fall for him anything to pick up, ho 
went round and round like a she-cat for Ash.” 

A person is told by a friend that two men have an intention 
to rob him : he replies that he is quite prepared to meet them 
though they arc not aware of it : — 

(1147) ps f rds *^mel mq hH fra§ ^^^mala, “ What is in 
the head of the camel (i.e. himself) is not in the heads 
of the camel-drivers ” (i.e. the two would-be robbers ; 
Andjra).^ 

When a well-to-do person who keeps watchmen as a safeguard 
against robbers is asked why he goes to the^ expense of doing it, 
ho answers : — 

(1148) s-sb6‘a ted la d-dh6‘a, “ To be eaten 

by lions is better than to be tormented by hyenas ” 
(Andjra).* 

A man who is afraid of losing his animals by robbery tries to 
induce another man to become his partner and keep the animab ; 
when the proposal is rejected he says : — 

(1149) P yirgoh h hSnt'A mg “ The daughter of him 

who offers her in marriage will not be married ” 
(Andjra). 

The owner of a house has frightened away with his gun some 
men who came at night to rob the house ; when he remains 
outside in order to prevent their return, his wife, who is afraid 
that he might be shot, tries to induce him to come in again by 
repeating the saying : — 

(1160) L-gSiS mg if&ffah mart'din, “ Wild animals do not 
appear twice ” (Andjra). 

* Supra, nr. 089. * Cf. aupm, nrs. 446, 726. 
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A man who has once been robbed of a horse thinks that the- 
same has happened again on a night when he finds that his 
horse has disappeared from the yard where he had tethered it. 
He goes into his garden and fires at something that he takes 
to be a robber, but then finds to bo the missing animal ; and 
when his friends in the morning ask him why he has shot his 
horse, he replies : — 

(1151) P 'adddt'u l-^iya ihdf mn& i-Sret, “ He who has been 
bitten by a snake is afraid of a palmetto cord ” (Andjra).^ 

The robbers, too, take their precautions. If a man intends 
to commit robbery in another person’s garden, he may send a boy 
in advance to make sure that the owner does not happen to be 
there. If the boy is caught and confesses his errand, the following 
saying, referring to a fool who is sent to try if a river is safe to 
cross, is applied : — 

(1152) BS r-ra? d Id-hmaq Idylt^qdiy^ l-wSd, “ By the head 
of a fool the [depth of the] river is measured ” (Andjra). 
But a robber should bo brave. When a man who is asked by 
another to go with him to rob answers that they might be shot, 
he is told by the other one : — 

(1153) L-*dmar m&Mud d “ The life has its fixed 

limit, and why the fear ? ” (Andjra).* 

When robbers who are surprised by people passing by run 
away and leave their weapons behind, the remark is made : — 

(1154) Be d-ddhSa simmau IraU ‘Aiia, “ In a fright they 
called the boy ‘Aisha ” (a name given to girls ; Andjra). 
When a man has found in his garden a would-be thief who 
has succeeded in escaping, he says to his friends : — 

(1155) Z-go(f yd1U*SU w& l-farr ydM*dU, “ The cat (i.e. himself) 
uses cunning, and the mouse uses cunning ” (Andjra). 
When a man has failed to catch a successful robber and in 
consequence is teased by others, ho proudly replies : — 

(1156) Shal ma tal UJiU y^bdh, “ However long the night may 

^ Infra, nr. 1422. Widespread proverb (Ben Ghenob, op. cit., nrs. 262, 1766). 

* Infra, nr. 1668. 
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last, theio will be a morning ” (i.c. he will catch the 
robber sooner or later ; Andjra).^ 

Of two robbers who are friends the one is caught by the sheikh 
and has his property confiscated, whereas the other Ohe runs 
away ; when asked why he did so, the latter answers : — 

(1167) /da iuft‘ l-ldhya d ^ak t^el’^sen 'dnvd dydUk fe 
Irfezedka, “ If you see your brother’s beard l)eiiig 
shaved, put yours into the shaving-cup ” (meaning, 
of course, the reverse ; Andjra). 

A man who has been robbed of his cattle asks some friends 
to go with him to trace the lost animals, but instead of leading 
the way he remains in the rear ; he is reproved by the others, 
who say to him : — 

(1168) MuL n-nSms y&hfar ^uk*din, “ The owner of the ferret 
should dig two-thirds ” (i.e. twice as much as all the 
others who are with him, when the ferret and the 
rabbits are to be removed from the rabbit-burrow ; 
Andjra). 

If a company of men have thoughts of going to attack a powerful 
robber, but hesitate to do it, one of them, who is braver than 
the rest, makes the encouraging remark : — 

(1169) Fd/rSs todkid ma yiqdiyim ** One horse does not 

raise any whirl of dust ” (Andjra). 

When a robber who is only armed with a stick is caught, 
his captors contemptuously say : — 

(1160) Qdrran u yU'^dsSa Jrbt&ta, “ A cuckold, and he sups on 
potatoes” (potatoes without meat being considered 
the poorest of food ; Andjra). 

When a person catches a thief and does not let him go, 
whoever he be, he says : — 

(1161) TSbM* ld-‘tm f d-ddlma, “ A blind man’s catch in the 
dark.”*" 

A person who has caught a thief in his house and taken him 
to the sheikh accuses him of having stolen niore than he has 
* /n/rtt, nr. 1800. * Supra, nr. 805. 
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actually done ; when people blame bim ■ for it be answera 
them : — 

(1162) P» hohh lik drhd Hi, “ Scratch him who rubbed you ” 
(Andjra). 

When a robber has been caught, many persons will at once 
complain that they have been robbed by him : 

(1163) M&in lat*Uh l-h&qra liiydqivau S-Sfdri, “ When the cow 
falls down, the daggers are many ” (Andjra).^ 

A thief excuses himself by saying : — 

(1164) QdU& S-Sgol msUta, “ Lack of work is a misfortune ” 
(Andjra). 

A poor man who has committed theft in order to get something 
for himself and his family to eat pleads in apology : — 

(1165) L-bSrd k&i‘dU8m sreql' hf^tn, “ The cold teaches one 
to steal charcoal.” * 

If two persons who are together are caught because one of them 
is seen stealing something and the other one tries to save himself 
by pleading that he is innocent, the latter is told ; — 

(1166) Ld t’rdj?g den h&wa hftf, “ Don’t accompany one who 
is light-fingered ” (Andjra). 

Of a gardener who, when his master leaves the garden, plucks 
some fruit for himself and then pretends that there have been 
thieves, it is said : — 

(1167) ytddii f4 »i ‘dmd / hmiUgl’ d-dar, “ His hand 
is in the dish, and his eye is on the mistress of the 
house” (i.e. the master when leaving the garden; 
Andjra).’ 

If a party of men go to rob somebody of his animals and the 
owner, on detecting them, cries for help, one of the robbers 
may try to save himself by joining in the shouting ; it is said 
of him : — 

(1168) Y4ktd mia d-dXb u y^hi m‘a r-rdH, “ He eats with the 
jackal and weeps with the shepherd ” (Andjra).* 

. * Widespread proverb (Ben Cbeneb, op. cit., nr. 70). 

* (Supra, nr. 908. 

* Cf. supra, nr. 1126. 

* Cf. supra, nr. 274. 
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A thief who has been caught will not only have to give back 
01 compensate for what he has stolen, but to pay a fine besides : 

(1169) D jdSd n-nds izid dydl&, “ He who eats 
other people’s fowls will give more from his own ” 
(Andjra) ; or, 

(1170) P ydkul Irhdbra iUlqa ‘dam, “ He who eats a piece of 
flesh will discharge it as a bone ” (Andjra). 

When a robber who, after paying a fine to the sheikh, comes 
back to his village, is- congratulated by his friends, he answers 
them : — 

(1171) KuU zdUa l&dzidfi r-rd§ ‘dqal, “ Every fault increases 
the wisdom in the head ” (Andjra). 

But robbers, of course, expose themselves to greater risks than 
that of having to pay a fine. If a man is kUled while out robbing 
the remark is made : — 

(1172) S&iyad l-bh isdddf&, “ He who is hunting for evil will 
meet it” (Andjra); or, 

(1173) L-fMi b ljdrt% “ A meddler gets his wages ” (Andjra). 
If a robber has been killed the sheikh may nevertheless confiscate 
the property he has left behind to the detriment of his family, 
who complain : — 

(1174) Kdiya u mudd dd “ Cauterization and a mtidd 
of barley ” (Andjra). 

If a robber who has been caught is advised to ask the sheikh 
for pardon, he may give the proud reply : — 

(1175) P imdt* ma yiddSmm&n, “ He who is going to die 
will not exculpate himself” (Andjra). 

But there is also a saying to the effect that people should have 
no pity on a thief, even when he is under lock and key : — 

(1176) Jja t*‘m f~fdraq dlu ik&n gdraq, “ Don’t help a thief, 
even though he is going to be drowned.” 

His hand should be branded : 

(1177) L^idd l-bdrda ‘dji z-zinda kw^ka, “Brand the cold hand 
over the wrist.” 

A punishment that is inflicted by the owner of a piece of land 
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upon a famer or ploughman who has robbed him of com is 
to curse the stolen article so as to deprive it of its bamha, by 
saying 

(1178) Ma bqat‘ baraka fS z-zra‘ qaUet^ n-niya u 

“There remains no baraka in the wheat for lack 
of good faith and deceit.” 

Innocent persons may be punished in consequence of robbery 
committed by others. When the erime of one highwayman 
makes the sheikh punish his whole village, it is said : — 

(1179) H{U*a lat’Mnn^ S-hvdri, “ One fish makes the pannier 
stink” (Andjra).^ 

If a robber has succeeded in escaping to another tribe and the 
sheikh comes and confiscates his brother’s property, the latter 
complains : — 

(1180) Wahid ydl^l Iful w ah6r y^’ef^ Id f Mriu, “ One 
eats beans, and for another they swell in his stomach ” 
(Andjra). 

A man who has bought a stolen article at a low price and is 
then caught by the sheikh as though he had been the thief, 
is told by his friends : — 

(1181) Yd t-tAnma' fe z-zidda Mi bdUk n-n6q?dn, “ 0 
you who are greedy of getting more, take care lest 
you get less ” (Andjra). 

If a man who is known to be addicted to robbery is again 
accused of an offence of this kind and denies the truth of the 
accusation, people express their disbelief of his assurance by 
saying : — 

(1182) K^ib Jrlauz u §dddaq l-m4SmgS, “ The almond- 
trees lie, and the apricots (i.e. his accuser) speak the 
truth ” (allusion to the fact that almond-trees sometimes 
come out in blossom in summer without giving any 
frait; Andjra). 

If a man has been in the habit of committing robbery before 
his marriage, but afterwards ceases to do so, he is nevertheless 

* Supra, nr. 306. 
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readily accused of thefts that his wife is guilty of ; when the 
truth comes out it is said : — 

(1183) &lml lfU‘d*mel d~dtba u t^ess^ina ^ala d-dlb, “ How 
much is done by the she-jackal and is imputed to 
the male jackal ? ” (Andjra). 

If a person who has been robbed of something accuses a certain 
other person of being the culprit, the latter replies : — 

(1184) 'Aib l-hhera ft^dSha^ “Search for the defect of the 
vegetable garden ” (which is open to everybody’s siglit). 
A person who has lost a thing makes a row with another, whom 
he charges with having taken it, and the neighbours come and 
see what is going on. When they find that the missing article 
is a mere trifle, and that there is no evidence of the truth of 
the accusation, they say : — 

(1186) Tbah l-ma t‘ejbdr r-rgdm, “ Boil the water, you will 
find the foam” (Andjra). 

If a person who is known for his honesty is accused of theft, 
the remark is made : — 

(1186) L~melh ma Vedduwed^ “Salt will not become worm- 
eaten ” (Andjra).^ 

When a man who has been robbed is himself charged with a crime 
and put in prison, it is said : — 

(1187) MdlcSl A mdmdm “ Eaten (i.e. robbed) and blamed.” 
When you have been robbed you should lodge your complaints 
at once ; if you put it off, your accusation may be met with 
the remark : — 

(1188) Irbla MikUn ^dla rds l-mvyU^^ “ The weeping is over 
a dead man’s head.”^ 

A man who sees that he is being robbed does not try to catch 
the robber, but when he afterwards meets him on the road he 
takes him to the sheikh. The robber denies the charge, no 
witness can be produced, and the sheikh dismisses the case with 
the sa 3 dng : — 

(1189) mg Idytndaqq gar shon, “ The iron is stnick only 

while it is hot ” (Andjra). ® 

^ Infra, nr. 1^. * Supra, nr. 69. * Supra, nr. 668. 
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If a person wlio has been robbed of his animals has not complained 
of it to the sheikh, but subsequently blames him for having 
taken no steps in the matter, he gets the answer : — 

(1190) P fih l-hreq Iditodli ‘dla l-hd^^qm, “He who has a 
pain is looking for the barber’’ (who, especially 
in coimtry places, acts as a doctor ; Andjra). 

A person who owns nothing need not be afraid of being robbed : 

(1191) L-*6ry3nfel-gdJlamlsl*dmSn, “ A naked one in a caravan 
is protected.’’ 

But a poor man may be robbed of the little ho owns ; of one 
who, for example, has a single cow and asks God to give liim 
another one, but instead of getting what he asks for is robbed 
of the cow he has, it is said : — 

(1192) L-m4l‘dq y^ki d rdbbi iztdd, “ The unlucky one weeps, 
and Qod makes him weep more ” (Andjra). 

A poor man has nobody to speak on his behalf even though he 
is robbed : 

(1193) Jndn l-mdhjdr ddim mSsrdq dlu iddr bS ?-g6r, “The 
orchard of a fatherless child is always robbed, even 
though it is surrounded with a wall.’’ 

If someone tries to deprive a family of orphans of their property 
and they ask an imcle or other relative to help them, the latter 
may himself commit the crime ho was expected to prevent ; 
and when the orphans complain of it to other people, they 
are told : — 

(1194) §Mu ‘alq sidkum d hdwa iztdkum, “ Complain to your 
master, and he will give you more [of it] ’’ (i.e. of the 
trouble ; Andjra). 

Yet it is a great sin to rob a fatherless child of his property — 
both he who does so and his children as well will be punished 
by God : 

(1195) Mt*q‘ l-niMjar k&y6qaf fS l-hndjar, “ The property 
of the fatherless stops in the throat.’’ 

Of a man who robs an old woman living alone in her hut it 
is contemptuously said : — 
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. (1196) P gSibiJi r-rjSl fe s-sdq ni l-mra nS d-^r, “ He 

who is conqueied by men at the market goes back 
to his wife in the house ” (to have his revenge 
on her ; Andjra).^ 

Of a person who has robbed his relatives it is said': — 

(1197) Sraq n-n§dra u l4hM tl MUi ^iran ihad, “ Rob 
Christians and Jews, and leave the neighbours as 
witnesses ” (Andjra).® 

If a person steals from a member of his own family no complaint 
should be made to the authorities : 

(1198) Di dS/ibii ytddH mg ySbld, “ He who is beaten by his 
own hand must not weep” (Andjra).^ 

A father may take his son’s property without being guilty of 
theft ; he is not called a thief : 

(1199) P qaUd‘ lu yiddH S-Sra‘ mg yiss^ma gdrtet, “ He who 
has his hand cut ofi by the religious law is not called 
docked ” (Andjra). 

A father who finds that he has been robbed by his son, as 
frequently happens in Andjra, says : — 

(1200) Skun ‘dduk l-fUla qdlt' Id den hd m‘ai fi l-mSzwdd, 
“ Who is your enemy ? The bean said to him. He who 
is with me in the skin-sack ” (alluding to a small insect 
often found inside dry beans; Andjra). 

When a son has taken money from his father and spent it upon 
a woman and her family, the father, on hearing of it, makes 
the remark: — 

(1201) L-qdnM laiddum ‘4lg n-nSs u l&iMnaq rdsd, “ The 
oil-lamp gives light to the people and bums itself ” 
(Andjra).* 

When a father quarrels with his son, who has stolen money 
from him to spend upon prostitutes, and people ask him what 
is the cause of the quarrel, the father answers : — 

(1202) Ldiwdli gar n bdrra l-bd‘ra, “ He is only looking 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Gheneb, op. cit., nr. 1289). 

• Cf. mtpra^ nr. 267. - ■ /»/m, nr. 1461. * /»/ro, nr. 1306. 

Q 
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out like a lump of dung [in the bottom] of a donkey 
(Andjra).^ 

A man who is robbed of articles in his house by his grown-up 
foster-son says of him : — 

(1203) L-^aitd d rabbit* heh nkwU*^ “ With the piece of wood 
that I nursed I burned my skin ” (Andjra). 

If a person who is robbed is not killed by the robber, people 
comfort him by saying : — 

(1204) Fe l-mal wd la fe l-bddn, “ [To suffer damage] in goods 
is better than in bodies ” ^ ; or, 

(1205) Ida *ds r-rds ma Vd'dem Sdsiyay “ If the head is alive, 
it will not be without a cap ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(1206) Ida ‘as l-ddam ilaqqdh l-lhqm, “ If the bone is alive, 
it will bring forth flesh ” (Andjra). 

Of a learned man who by writing false documents deprives 
people of their property it is said : — 

(1207) L-dsel fe l-kers di “ Honey in the stomach of 

a dog ” (Andjra). 

A child should be punished for stealing even the smallest 
trifle; for: 

(1208) Ida sraq ytbra yesrdq bdqra, “ If he steals a needle, 
he will steal a cow.” 

A thief is incorrigible : 

(1209) S'sdrqa duda ma i^mut* la he m^dira wd la bd ludvday 
“ Theft is a worm, it does not die either by abuse or by 
a hatchet.” 

^ For a proverb relating to a thievish son, see mpra, nr. 199. 

■ Supra, nr. 919. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Retribution and Forgiveness 

Everybody will get what he deserves : the good man will be 
rewarded and the bad one punished. This is the justice of God, 
which is largely realized even in this imperfect world. 

(1210) lA htjoa n-7ids yihmh alldk u Hi fdrrah n-nds ifdrrhu 
lldh, “ He who burns the skin of others will have his 
own skin burned by God, and he who makes others 
happy will be made happy by God.” 

(1211) KuU zra^ kdytb Id lldh hassddu^ “ To every [field of] 
wheat God sends its reaper.” 

(1212) Kif t^ezrq" t^dh^dd^ ‘‘ As you sow you will reap.” ^ 

(1213) Li fSu*ei 'qM Si ijdbru u Hi habbd' Si isibuy “ He who 
seeks a thing will find it, and he whu hides a thing will 
find it.” 

(1214) Li yq^m&, Si y&t^q^mSl lu, He who has done some- 
thing will have it done to him.” 

(1215) KuH Sd kqti^^dllaq mer rSjla, “ Every sheep hangs by 
its own leg.” ^ 

(1216) Li yd'md l-hqir mq y^d^, “ He who does good will 
not repent.” 

(1217) Kun sdji m^a n~nas ihdfddJc dlldh men hull hds^ “ Be 
sincere with people, God will save you from all evil.” 

(1218) Mul Jrqalb Ubyat dJHdh haihd^^ad ‘dlih s-saht^ ” From 
him who has a white heart God keeps away the curse.” 

(1219) L-mdmen b sndM, “ The true believer has his weapon.” 

(1220) Mul s-sddq mq ihdf dlu ikunu l-udydn be z~zqf, “ An 
upright man has no fear, even though the enemies 
are many.” 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1666). 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1493; Singer-Littmann, 
op. cit., nr. 100). 
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(1221) ’Atnel n-niya u n*as m‘a l-Miya, “Repose trust [in 
God], and sleep with a snake.” 

(1222) N-niya be n-niya u l-h4ja maqdiya, “ Trust and trust 
[in God], and you will get what you want.” 

(1223) N-n3s bi n-nds u n-nds be Uah, “ The people with the 
people, and the people with God ” (i.e. if people help 
each other they will be helped by God). 

(1224) Ida ‘iak dlldh u mtddak r-reh y&TMb lak, “ If God 
gives you and pays you, [even] the wind will cut wood 
for you.” 

(1225) *Amd ttdeh t‘^bdr mleh, “ Do good, you will find good.” 

(1226) Li zrq,* l-hqir ydhedd s-sldma, “ He who sows good 
will reap peace.” 

(1227) L-Jidin be l-Miri u l-bddi ahrdm, “ Good for good, 
and he who begins is more generous.” ^ 

(1228) Ida sbaq Ji&irSk fi n-nds inif‘dk fe §-§dhM u l-bds, 
“ If the good you do to others precedes [the good 
they do to you], it will be lueful to you in health 
and evil.” 

(1229) FdrraS n iMd n-nds f din ind'su idSdek, “ Make a bed 
for the children of other people in the place where 
your own children sleep.” 

(1230) L-iydm t‘Mgi u d-ddnya sdira, “ The days are meeting 
and the world is going ” (said by a person who asks 
another to help him, meaning that there may come some 
day when the other one will in his turn ask for help). 

(1231) MSn Sqa hrdmi kaytddi Irdjar, “ He who makes a rascal 
suffer obtains reward.” 

(1232) Li kdyd‘mel d-d&ib kat*ldzmii l-‘dqdba, “ He who 
commits a wrong must suffer punishment.” 

(1233) Li zrq‘ S-iarr ydkfdd n-nSMma, “ He who sows evil 
will harvest repentance.” 

(1234) Li zr^ S-SdJe Idzem ySmH fth be Irhfa, “ He who sows 
thorns must walk on them barefoot.” 

‘ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 755). 
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* (1235) Sir m‘a n-nd$ bla su* U fi*Qh Si bSb UvMa b rdsit, “ Go 
with people without [doing them] harm, he who 
opens a door will have to close it himself.” 

(1236) lA ‘dto Ueh Id if&kJcA, “ May he who offers his 
bottom (i.e. knowingly commits a wrong) not be saved 
by God.” 

(1237) Li hfar Si Mfra n hah iteh feha, “ He who digs a pit 
for his brother will fall into it.” ^ 

(1238) MSn htab Si y^h&n *alih, “ He who cuts some wood 
gets warm over it.” ® 

(1239) SAft’ih "dtodr Mnu f'dilu mSl‘1 n-nar, “ If you see 
him to be blind, [know that] his actions have been like 
hell-fire.” 

(1240) Id§ SuflHh ‘drdj ‘dtfii kdn y^iSi bdin n-nds bS l-*aih 
yendrdj, “ If you see him to be lame, know that he 
has been going between people with evil talk by steps.” 

(1241) KuU hdMd* ijU> lu Uah haddd‘u, “ To every deceiver 
may God bring his deceiver.” 

(1242) Kiill gdUSb ijib Id Uah gaUdbd, “ To every victor may 
God bring his victor ” (said of an unjust person). 

(1243) Li y^keb *dla tUdd n-nds IdzSm irikbu n-nds ‘cUa uWdd, 
“ If any one rides on the children of others, others 
must ride on his children ” (said of a bachelor who 
seduces other people’s daughters). 

(1244) lA t’h^rhd f6 z-zdnqa iwdrrik zdkkA fe l-Mmmdm, 
“ He whom you hate in the street will show you his 
bottom in the hot bath.” 

Of a person who is addicted to some vice, like thievishness 
or drunkenness, it is said : — 

(1245) Auwlu fdrha wd z*dma w dhhru nddma big sldma, 
“His beginning is joy and boldness, and his end 
repentance without peace.” 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Choneb, op. cit., nr. 348 ; Singer-Littmann, 
op. cit., nr. 80). 

* Supra, nr. 1071. 
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Of one who has committed an offence and mistakenly thinks 
that he will escape punishment, it is said : — 

(1246) ‘And ^rah tsma‘ zwdh, “ At his evacuation you will 
hear his groan.”'- 

When a person who does wrong time after time without being 
found out, people repeat with reference to him the words that 
an old tale puts into the mouth of a man who stored a large 
quantity of onions with a view to selling them later on at a 
high price, but found that they had rotted; in despair he 
beat his face and said to himself : — 

(1247) Mul l-b^al bqa ijri MU'a h^cd, “ The dealer in onions 
kept running imtil he was caught.” 

There are many sayings inculcating the rule of tit-for-tat. 

(1248) Ida jfdk jfeh w ida bgak bgeh, “ If he is hard upon 
you be hard upon him, and if he is fond of you be fond 
of him.” 

(1249) Ida Mbbak j‘cd hobbA irdt'a w ida t‘‘&ddak bi qdbm 
gUzu be t'ldt’a, “ If he loves you make his love an 
heritage, and if he gets a step ahead of you pass 
h im by three ” (i.e. if he dislikes you dislike him 
more). 

(1250) Mg ySnsau l-hsdif ger iddd t-t'l&if, “ Revenge is for- 
gotten only by bastards.” 

(1251) Yd gdlbi Id l*Aebb mel Id yM‘d Uk, “ 0 my heart, have 
no affection for him who has no pity on you.” 

(1252) Li ma ‘nd bik Id t*d‘nd bih, “ Don’t respect him who does 
not respect you.” 

(1253) MSn hdn bik hun bfft au lohu ‘alik, “ Despise him who 
despises you, or throw him away from you.” 

(1254) Id ddrrqdk b Jmt ddrrgA nt*in b fyiit, “ He who shelters 
himself from you with a thread (i.e. avoids you now 
and then), shelter yourself from him with a wall ” (i.e. 
cut him altogether).^ 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. eit., nr. 1266). 

' Supra, nr. 321. 
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'If a person speaks badly to you, give bim an answer which is 
worse and which he will not forget: 

(1255) lAa t‘fekMrt‘i l-kelb Mdddr lu U’dtam, “ If you remember 
the dog, present a bone to him.” 

(1256) Blar hih qbil ma yfMr hik, “ Harm him before he 
harms you.” 

The following is said of a person who wanted to hurt another, 
but was anticipated by him and in consequence suffered a still 
greater injury, or of a robber who deprived another robber of 
his booty : 

(1257) JU* ne 9-sad ^addni, “ I went to himt, they 
hunted me.” 

When two persons quarrel and one of them says to the other 
that he is going to punish him later when he finds him alone, 
he is told by the other one that he had better do it at once : — 
(1258) De niduwl‘&h nqdssriih, “What we make long let us 
shorten” (Andjra).^ 

A sick person says about his enemies : — 

(1259) Ana mnt u m^rdh lau §abdni U-da idfnuni bS r-roh, 
“ I am sick and wounded, if the enemies found me 
they would bury me alive.” 

A milder mood is expressed in the saying : — 

(1260) A.na ma quU‘ ger aUdh ydhfddni l-udydn, “ I only 
say. May God guard me against my enemies.” 
Punishment is looked upon as an atonement. An offender 
is advised to submit to it willingly : 

(1261) Qaltd'ha hdbra t*dbrd, “ Cut off a piece of flesh, you 
wiU recover.” 

A person who goes to prison is comforted with the saying : — 
(1262) 4-^ydm m^'duda d rdhmSl* rdbfn mdjuda, “ The 

days of imprisonment are numbered, and the mercy 
of God is at hand.” 

It is also said : — 

(1263) T*dU* iySm dd mt*g‘ d l-bdqi de Uah, 

^ Infra, nr. 1399. 
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“ Three days of imprisonment are of the government/ 
and the rest is of God.” 

But punishment is at the same time a means of determent : 

(1264) Droh l-Mlb ihdrb& l-kIM, “Beat the dog, the other 
dogs will run away.” 

When a person who has been previously forgiven several minor 
faults is guilty of a great one, for which he is to be punished, 
he is told : — 

(1265) *And l-qli l*Sdri yd hvi*, “ At the fr 3 ring you will know, 
0 fish.” 

Side by side with the doctrine of resentment we meet with the 
doctrine of forgiveness. 

(1266) Rham li f l-ar^ irdhmdk li f s-smd, “ Show mercy to 
him who is on earth, he who is in heaven will have 
mercy upon you.” 

(1267) Smah li b qdXbak yagfer Uk SRM dSriMk, “ Forgive me 
from your heart, God will forgive you your sin.” 

(1 268) L-musgmdl^ hi l-qa1b dhsin §Snddq dhSb, “ Forgive- 
ness from the heart is better than a box of gold.” 

(1269) S-sSbon k&ifidrrij t-t*aub d r-rdhma katsdffi l-qalb, 
“ Soap makes a garment come out [clean], and mercy 
cleans the heart.” 

(1270) Id hdlqu Mwa iMnn ‘dlih u Vdbd ma ‘dndd juhd 
‘dlih, “ He who created him will take pity on him, and 
the servant [of God] has no power over him.” 

(1271) Min gleb “He who is victorious should be 

forgiving.” 

(1272) Ddriu s-mfahd dydlkum Mfi b Sd'ra mf, lahy&l*hm, 
“Treat with deference those who are impudent to 
you, even though you have to give them a hair from 
your beard ” (then they will not sjpeak badly about you). 
If you conquer your anger, you will not feel regret afterwards : 

(1273) Irbydt'a bi l-Mtd wd Id nddma Id t*fid, “ To pass the 
night in irons is better than repentance, which is of 
no use.” 
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To lepiess all resentful feelings, however, is an ideal that seems 
to be too high to be realized by ordinary mortals, who, even 
when they refrain from actual retaliation, still bear ill-feeling 
in their hearts : 

(1274) ‘ASra di l-ma*dsi m‘a Uah w& la vodhda m‘a l-abd, 
“ [To commit] ton sins against God is better than 
[to commit] one against a servant [of God] ” (because 
Gk)d is forgiving) ; 

(1275) L-mldgya m‘a Uah wH la l-nddqya m‘a l-abd, “ To 
face God is better than to face a servant [of God].” 
When a person for shame says that ho forgives another, the 
remark is made : — 

(1276) li-musamdha be l-f&mm Hi UqaW hidddb, “ Forgiveness 
with the mouth, and the heart is a liar.” 

He who unknowingly commits a wrong should be forgiven : 

(1277) L-gBm ‘MrCt Uah, “ He who docs not know is excused 
by God.” 

He who of his own accord admits a wrong that he has done is 
readily excused : 

(1278) Mg y^^ma t'qU min faq b rdfh, “ He who wakes up 
by himself is not called heavy.” 

Of a generous person who has coiomitted a fault it is 
said : — 

(1279) Hdirek igdtti i&rr&k, “Your goodness covers your 
evil deed.” 

There is even a saying to the effect that no man is really to be 
blamed for anything he does, since it was decreed by God : — 

(1280) Li mzimmlm fl r-ra§ Idzlm y&‘widda, “ What is 
registered in the head must happen.” 

In Morocco the commission of an offence against a person 
very frequently leads to the intervention of a third party on 
behalf of the culprit ; the Moors distinguish between foi^veness 
from the heart and forgiveness for the sake of another. And 
in such cases a proverb may serve as a kind of ‘dr, which implies 
the transference of a conditional curse and consequently may 
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be expected to act as a means of compulsion. The following is* 
a proverb of this kind : — 

(1281) Ma bS Jr dr ger li h&Hoa §djbbdr, “ Only he who 
is very patient attends to the ‘dr.” 

If the offended party is a high-bred man, the intervener may 
say to him: — 

(1282) T-i‘aub Jrvi&ji mg ihaji, "A firll-sized garment does 
not call to account.” 

If the offender is a man of- family, the intervener may 
say 

(1283) J)rab d wAgq^ 'aJa ujdh mdldh, “ Beat the dog, 
and respect him for the sake of his master.” 

If a man who has been accused of a crime is caught by the sheikh, 
his Mends may go to some men in the sheikh’s village and appeal 
to them for intervention on behalf of the prisoner, reciting 
the following saying, which is also meant as ‘dr : — 

(1284) Ida tdh JrqM r-rjSl ddgJi, “ If evil fate befalls one, 
men are its remedy ” (Andjra). 

If a person is in trouble for some trilling reason and others come 
to mediate, it is said : — 

(1285) ‘And Jrwdd iMdrii, li-jwM, ‘‘ At the river good people 
present themselves ” (to help another to cross it). 

The injured party may concede the request of the intervener 
by sa 3 ring : — 

(1286) L-‘dqJ)a f iijSh t-hinb M-dra, “ An ascent for the sake 
of a friend is a descent.” ^ 

If the request is refused the intervener may reply : — 

(1287) L-m'dlJqa Ueh u l-mrU U&fih oMh, “ What is hanging 
(i.e. the punishment) will fall, and Gh>d will cure the sick 
one. 

When a highly respected person has invited to his house a man 
whose relative has been killed, with a view to inducing him to 
procure the release of the homicide from prison, and his request 
is refused, he says : — 


^ Supra, nr. 287. 
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(1288) Srab Jrbreq u zSd m‘a t-treq, “ He drank the pot of tea 
and went his way ” (Andjra). 

If a man who is asked to forgive an injury consents, but his 
sons object, it is said : — 

(1289) ii nSM l-‘dndfar, “ The wells got dry, 

and their veins welled forth ” (Andjra). 

If a man who tries to mediate when two others arc fighting 
is struck by one of them, he is asked by some spectator : — 
(1290) AS ‘dUiqk f lA-qra* t‘^mS& Id rdsu, “ What took you 
to the baldheaded man to comb his head ” (Andjra) ? ^ 
Of a man who has come to intervene in a quarrel, but joins 
in it himself, it is said : — 

(1291) D^l tfdktd U-friq Snk, “ He entered to eat the 
dry ears (or pods) [and] became a partner ” (in the 
quarrel). 

A person who is asked by another to intervene on his behalf 
may refuse to do it by comparing himself to a peach (which 
has no curative quality), saying:— 

(1292) K& k&n l-hoh i^m hS, Mwa gar rdfd, “ If peaches 
could cure [anybody], they would only have cured 
themselves ” (because they have so many worms that 
they could not have dispensed with their medicine ; 
Andjra).^ 

If a man has promised to act as a mediator with the 
authorities on behalf of another who is in trouble, the latter, 
who asked him to intervene, may be told that he is no more 
fit to do so than a woman cousin would be : — 

(1293) Bh^ U h&i'AuwSd hdmmd b bSnt* ‘dr/md, “ Like him 
who repeats his trouble to the daughter of his father’s 
brother.” 

1 Supra, nr. 389. * Supra, nr. 680. 
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GU>odness — Cardinal Duties — ^Patience — ^Pbofbiety — 
OoUBAQE AND EeAB. 

(1294) Id U nifsik hMbu U n-nds, “ What you desiie 
for yourself you should desire for others.” 

(1295) L-rn'Orn^n yihda h nSfsH, “ The true believer begins 
with himself.” 

(1296) Std n-nds h&wa U y^fa‘ hiU n-nds, “ The lord of 
the people is he who is useful to all people.” 

(1297) L-mezidn lUA u le n-nds u l-qbeh lUu toSMii, “ The good 
one [is good] for himself and others, and the bad one 
[is bad] for himself alone.” 

(1298) R-rdjel U nqt wti Unb ‘and n-nds bh^ d-dhab fS ^-^jtb, 
” A man who is pure and gentle is to the people like 
gold in the pocket.” 

(1299) Mul l-qalb t-rnleh ddim ‘and n-nds meikdr ma h&wa 
qbeh, “ He who has a good heart is always praised by 
the people, he is not [said to be] bad.” 

(1300) Nddrd fS l-ndeh I’dhyt qaU> l-mrU d yirjQ‘ sheh, “ The 
sight of what is good quickens the heart of a sick person, 
and he becomes strong.” 

When a good person dies his good deeds will live : 

(1301) InvSi* z-zein u y^au hrdfd, “ The beauty dies, and its 
signs remain.” ^ 

Of good people it is also said : — 

(1302) Mq yiibdh l-ndeh nS l-qbeh, “ The good one is not like 
the bad one ” ; 

(1303) ‘Ommra l-nd&h mq t^Sdddwdd, “ Never will salt become 
worm-eaten ” * ; 

^ Supra, nr. 1037. * Supra, nr. 1186. 
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• (1304) Ddh s-sdrba de Jrhqil ni n-nddra mezidna, “ That 
troop of horses is beautiful to look at (also said 
of people who are handsome or finely dressed or 
have good manners) ; 

(1305) Kumia nhdl dh^en men Swan d-dSbbdn, “ A handful of 
bees are better than a pannier of flies ” (i.e. ordinary 
people).^ 

Of a man who is good to others and liked by them and then 
commits some fault that ruins him, it is said : — 

(1306) S-Smd^a t*ddwi u t^hraq roh^y “ The candle gives light 
and burns itself.”^ 

Of a person of poor appearance who does something good it 
is said : — 

(1307) L-hsdmi dziyin Uujdh u r-rdzza dztyln r-rdSy “ Shaving 
embellishes the face, and the turban embellishes the 
head.” 

Of a person who is liked by the people, though he is not good- 
looking, it is said : — 

(1308) Ya ^qzz n-nds urm z-zein yh^Mbha\ “ 0 he who is 
dear to the people, but the beauty is hidden.” 

People know who is good (or bad) by his talk : 

(1309) L-d^a reWu ibdn, ” A good supper is known 

by its odour ” ; 

(1310) Ida SuftH n-nmM fi d-ddrja ^drdf s-smld fe l-gdrfa, 
” If you see ants on the staircase, know that there is 
semolina upstairs ” ; 

(1311) N-nSs kdt^aWdf n-nds u l-hqil kgt^aWdf rukkdbJiay 
“ People know people, and horses know their riders.” ® 

Cabdinal Duties 

The five practical duties of Islam, called the pillars of religion, 
are : the recital of the kalimahy or creed ; the prayer consisting 
of the recital of a certain prescribed and invariable formula 
at five stated times of the day ; the fasting between dawn and 
1 Supray nrs. 429, 672. > Supra^ nr. 1201. » Supra, nr. 268. 
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sunset tluoughout the month of Ramadan ; the giving of the 
zaJcSt, or legal alms ; and the pilgrimage to Mecca in the twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year. Almsgiving has been dealt 
with in an earlier chapter. Of prayer it is said : — 

(1312) S-sla f wdgt'ha d^Sn mdn d-ddnya u mqfiha, “ Prayer 
at its [proper] time is better than the world and what 
is in it ” ; 

(1313) Ir-ma Uq Sra d l-qdbla blq kra Mdh y^‘dl t'dr^ s-s^> 
“ Water is not bought, there is no hire for the direction 
of Mecca (i.e. it costs nothing to pray), may God curse 
him who has given up pra 3 dng ” ; 

(1314) Diibdr l-m{i§dlli nqa mm ffmm t*drek s-§ld, “ The 
anus of him who prays is cleaner than the mouth of 
him who has given up praying.” 

He who dies during the pilgrimage to Mecca is particularly 
blessed ; it is said : — 

(1315) Mq kdy^jq' ger n-n^ d n-noqra tnq kqt*Srj^‘ Si, 
” Only copper returns, and silver does not return.” 

Patience 

(1316) S-sbar ma Hah dMh ger nS l-‘azh ‘alih, ” Patience is 
given by God only to him who is dear to him.” 

(1317) Bab §-§bar ma 'dleha zMm, ” In the gate of patience 
there is no crowding.” 

(1318) S-sbar mSjl*dh kull hqir, “ Patience is the key of all 
well-being.” 

(1319) 8-§dbbdr y^bdh d UmqdUaq yS^dr, “ He who is very 
patient will gain, and the hasty one will lose.” 

(1320) Sbar ‘dl l-glXl yd‘V^k aMh l-kthr, “Be patient of 
little, God will give you much.”^ 

(1321) L-dwdm kdy4t*qab r-r^m, “Endurance pierces 
marble.” * 

(1322) Li ma §bar IS §h6t mq idfdr b “He who is not 
patient of great heat will get no game.” 

^ Supra, nr. 075. * Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 806). 
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• (1323) L-‘djla o^t* n-Mddma, “ Haste is the sister of 
repentance.” ^ 

(1324) T-fd'dnnfi mdn adM, u l-qlaq men s-siMn, “ Gentleness 
comes from God and excitement from the devil.” 

(1325) T-t*qdla men attdh d l-Mffa m^ S-Sitan, “Slowness 
comes from God and quickness from the devil.” 

(1326) La zSrba ‘ala slah, “ No hurry over that which is to 
be good.” 

(1327) Li Mbb l-dsel y^hdr ‘ala ‘att n-nMl, “He who loves 
honey should be patient of the stinging of the bees.” ® 

(1328) In hga z-zein hi hndld yeshdr l-lil kdUd, “He who 
wants beauty in perfection should wait all night.” 

A person who wants a favour from another shoiUd be patient 
like a dog gnawing at a bone: 

(1329) Tddm Lkelb r-req u n-nSb hdtl'a ydrtob, “ From the 
talk of the dog, The spittle and the canine tooth 
until it (i.c.the bone) becomes soft.” 

A person should be patient in his work until it' is completed : 

(1330) Imdt‘ l-fikrun wa Ig ihukk tdhrd, “ The tortoise dies 
and does not scratch its back.” 

When something is done too hurriedly it is said : — 

(1331) Be l-mMl y^kel bdinjSl (or bu ddfySl), “ With 
slowness the egg-plant is eaten.” ^ 

(1332) ‘Aisa l-mqdllqa lOt^drkeb bla sdrwal, “ The impatient 
‘Aisha is riding without drawers ” (she has not given 
herself time to put them on ; Audjra). 

If a man who goes to a place by the shortest route, though 
warned that it is unsafe, is killed on his way by robbers, people 
say of him : — 

(1333) L-farr UmqdUaq men s&hm l-qott, “ The impatient mouse 
belongs to the portion of the cat ” (also used in a more 
general sense ; Andjra).^ 

A person should be patient under misfortune : 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. oit., nr. 1170). 

* Supra, nr. 72. * Supra, nr. 73. * Infra, nr. 1785. 
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(1334) L-mdglUb n& l-gdlib, “ The conquered one should 
obey the conqueror” (i.e. Gh)d). 

(1335) R-ridd be l-gddd, “ Compliance with destiny.” 
Patience is a manly virtue: 

(1336) S-sbar Mwa nS r-rjSl ma JiAwa ne n-nsd wdlgni Irdydd, 
“ Patience belongs to men, it does not belong to 
women nor to boys.” 

Patience and resignation are frequently enjoined in the Koran. 
Indeed, the literal meaning of Islam is “ resignation ” to the 
will of Ood, and a muslitn is ” one who is resigned ”. But in 
the Koran resignation is more often expressed by the word 
fabr, “ patience.” There is nothing in the character of the Moors 
that has impressed me more than their wonderful patience and 
resignation to the inevitable. Their slowness may sometimes 
irritate us, but they on their part laugh at our fussiness. 

Propriety 

Another characteristic of the Moors in which they are superior 
to the average European is their civility, a subject on which 
the Muhammadan traditions have much to say. It also plays 
a prominent part in the proverbs. 

(1337) QIU l-Mdb *and n-nds mg isldh mg y&*qdrrab, “An 
ill-bred person is of no use in the eyes of the people 
and should not come near [them].” 

Good behaviour makes a person liked by everybody, whereas 
he who has not been taught how to behave is disliked : 

(1338) Zrg' z-zra' Ig dzrg' i-Suk n-nds hudhum yf>giwgh w 
iheUmk, “Sow wheat, don’t sow thorns, all the 
people will like you and love you ” ; 

(1339) L-gar§ bJa nqeS it 1-md Mihrij b qM n-nSsma, 
“Planting without hoeing and [with] little water 
gives little scent.” 

(1340) Ld Vedhid n ddr n-nds iUd li idn u kyds, “ Don’t enter 
other people’s house except with permission and good 
manners.”^ 


* Cf. Koran, xxiv, 27. 
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• (1341) La ‘oZ l^bSb hdU*a tsmq,* ^^wSb, “ Don’t enter 

through the door until you hear the answer.” 

(1342) W^'Sb men naddk dlu ikun kdfSr, “ Answer him who 
calls you, even though he is an unbeliever.” 

Be polite to and salute even bad people if you happen to meet 
them, but don’t stop to talk with them : 

(1343) Ida Iqduni nSlqdhum mcf net^kMSm m‘dhum, “ If they 
meet me I meet them, I do not talk with them.” 

A person should behave in accordance with his station in life : 

(1344) L-hdja li tnQ tSb&h Si n muldha kutta hrdm, “ A thing 
that does not resemble its owner is all wrong ” ^ ; 

(1345) R-rizza hla I4hya men qdUit* l-hya, “ A turban with- 
out a beard comes from lack of modesty ” (a person 
who is too young to have a beard must not wear a 
turban, unless he is married or has made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 

Of a person who behaves in a shameless manner it is said : — 

(1346) Ddhar l-hya 'ala ujah t-idrriS^, ” Is shame seen in the 
face of an oven-boy ? ” 

A person who feels no shame when he is blamed by others says : — 

(1347) Id 'dndu *ain y^'md ‘dSra, ” May he who has a pair of 
eyes noako [them] ten” (even then I shall not be 
ashamed). 

There are many sayings referring to the propriety of speech. 

(1348) Kldm mizidn mus&n attSh y^hdm mSn qal Si klam 
m&hsdn, “ Good speech is balanced, may God be merciful 
to him whose speech is kind.” 

(1349) Ziyin Isdnek l*n3l mdrddik, " Beautify your tongue, 
you will obtain what you desire.” 

(1360) SdJbbaq Jddm ndSh mq t’Sfjq' min t-treq, “ Speak well 
in advance, you will not [have to] come back the [same] 
way ” (to repeat your request). 

You should not pass unpleasant remarks on a person who suffers 
from some defect, who is, for example, one-eyed or lame : 

* Supra, nr. 244. 
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(1351) KmM ^nfus ‘and ytmmiA gzdl, “ Every beetle is a 
gazelle in the eyes of its mother.” ^ 

If anybody shows you a thing he has bought, you should say 
it is good whatever you may think of it : ‘ 

(1352) Id^ ivtffik rdlc^ ‘al l-qd§ha qUlld h §dhM'&h Vaud, 
“ If you see him riding on a bamboo-cane say to him, 
Good health to your horse.” 

A person who speaks to another should pay regard to his station : 

(1353) Q§Sm l-lhgm H ndor I l-Ujuh, “ Divide the meat and look 
at the faces ” (and give to each one his due). 

A person who is rude to his superior is told : — 

(1354) L-Te§dra ‘M Imuliik §‘diba, “ Impudence to kings is 
dangerous.” 

You should be respectful to a person who is older than 
yourself : 

• (1355) lAfSi'&c b IMafdt'dk b hela, “ He who surpasses you a 
night in age surpasses you in cunning.” 

If an old man says something disagreeable to a younger person, 
the latter should politely reply : — 

(1356) Ana w&qqirt’Sk S-Stb li fiJjMk, “ I respect you for 
the sake of the white beard that is on your face ” ; or, 

(1357) Ana wdqqdrt*&k ddk S-i^bSt*, " I respect you for 
the sake of those white hairs.” 

It is not always, however, that such a polite answer is given to 
an old man who speaks bad words to a young person ; sometimes 
the latter angrily says : — 

(1358) Sdd> d Mrdmi bhqi d-dib, “ A white-beard and a villain 
are like a jackal. ” 

Then the old man replies : — 

(1359) Hdwa iStb H y^mSi fger, “ May he not grow old, 
may he pass away young.” 

(1360) ‘And n-nds ‘atb U fth qW, §-§wdb, “ He who does not 
know how to speak properly is disgraced in the eyes of 
the people.” 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. dt., nr. 1484). * See supra, p. 61. 
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•Such a person may be told : 

(1361) L-gad gad ifiq u sdl nSs “ Spinning [should 

be] fine spinning, and ask people who know how to 
do it properly or, 

(1362) Jprab fS l-bird'a ifiq l-hmar, “ Boat the pack-saddle, 
the donkey will wake up ^ ; or, 

(1363) L-mirr mg yiUa Mu iMn f z&kk n-ndMa, “ What is 
bitter does not become sweet, even though it is in the 
bottom of a bee ” ; or, 

(1364) 8-fdrqa vhdrrqa, “The theft is seen like a lightning”; 
or, 

(1365) QdUn mrU m^6h U IWi Ig dzidH Si, “ My heart is 
sick and wounded, for God’s sake don’t make it worse ” ; 
or, 

(1366) Pgdd l-Kldm zbiba, “ The border of sweetmeats is the 
raisin ” (as the raisin is the last among sweetmeats, 
so also should the talker now have said his last word) ; 
or, 

(1367) S-suUa Uek la ‘inib, “ [Give me] the crate, may God 
spare me the grapes ” (the crate represents the closed 
mouth and the grapes the talk) ; or, 

(1368) L-Wtm Td*ir u s-skdt’ dhsin m^nd, “ Much talking, 
and silence is better than it ” ; or, 

(1369) ‘dm Misdn mSn hilma qbi^, “ Silence for a year is 
better than a bad word.” 

The following sayings refer to a person who has an attractive 
face but docs not know how to speak properly : — 

(1370) Ndwar drdifla mezi^n fS n-nddra u ‘ddha m?rr bhgl 
Umdrrdra, “ The fiowers of the oleander are beautiful 
to look at, and their wood is as bitter as gall ” ; 

(1371) Nds Hjhum gmdr u Iddmhum gbdr, “ People’s faces are 
[like] moons, and their talk is dung.” 

Of a person who is mostly sitting silent but, when he says 
something, does not speak properly, it is said : — 

* Infra, nr. 1478. 
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(1372) AUdh m^n s-sdkSt^ ida hdar, “ May Gtod save- 

you from the silent one if he talks ” ; or, 

(1373) Bqa ‘am ma hdar u ger hdar qal l-^ra, “ For a year he 
did not speak, and as soon as he spoke he said. Shit.” 
When a person uses improper language in the presence of others, 
some one makes the following remark, alluding to a woman who 
breaks wind while sitting with other women : — 

(1374) ^nngt* h^hum, “ She sang [and said], I beg your 
pardon,” 

When a man who has .said something improper makes an 
apology, he is answered : — 

(1375) Fdq^‘ u jldHa, “ She woke up and gathered her 
hems.” ^ 

If a person comes to a company of people and interrupts their 
conversation with some scandalous talk, he is asked : — 

(1376) Aj t-tozz ni st*d^r dUdh, “ What brought the fart 
to ‘ I implore the pardon of God ' ? ” 

It is always unmannerly to interrupt people in their conversa- 
tion. When a person does so by beginning to talk of something 
quite different, it is said : — 

(1377) N-nds m‘a n-nds H Iba ^dmmii fd q^‘ r-ra?, “ People 
[are talking] with people, and father Qammu is cutting 
the head [of their talk] ” ; or, 

(1378) N-n‘ga fe s-sSfli d l-Jira fd l-f6qi, “ Sleeping on the lower 
floor (where the closet is) and evacuation on the upper 
floor ” (where people sleep) ; or, 

(1379) L-bdy^‘ lUa md dda hbar mgjSb altdr, “ He who spends 
a night [in a place] does not take away any news nor 
brings any ” (the time being too short). 

If one in a company of people is tolling a story and, in the middle 
of it, somebody turns up who wants to hear it from the beginning, 
he is politely told : — 

(1380) Ida fdt‘ek t-^‘dm q&l iba‘t* w idg fdt’dk l-Udm qdl 
smg‘t’, “ If food passes you say, I am satisfied, and if 
speech passes you say, I heard.” 

^ Cl. infra, nr. 1780. 
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’When two persons are talking and a third comes and joins in 
their talk, he may hear the remark : — 

(1381) L-MSm b&in jUj u MUfi it r-rdbft‘ sirref u Mi 

ne Trh^s, “ The talk is between two, and the third one 
is a meddler, and [when] a fourth one [comes,] seize 
[them both] and take [them] to prison.” 

If two persons arc speaking with each other and a third comes and 
asks them what they are talking about, he may receive the 
answer : — 

(1382) KM wdh^ f ibe‘ hrdqii', Every one sells his 
ragged old clothes in his market.” 

It is, generally, improper to interfere with other people’s 
doings ; 

(1383) DMl f «6qdk la MMl f swaq n-nds, “ Enter your own 
market, don’t enter the markets of others ” ; or, 

(1384) Bd*‘ad men mdq d-dJM VSnja htU bSs, “ Keep 
away from crowded markets, you will escape all evil.” 
A meddler is told : — 

(1385) L-keiyfd l-hmir u l-bqar k&iza'drtii, “ The cauterization 
is made on the donkeys, and the cattle are capering ” ; 
or, 

(1386) ^'ddda JM'HlSd u l-fdrr^j k&ihdrqd n/Akku, “ The hen 
lays an egg, and the cock feels pain in his bottom ” ^ ; 
or, 

(1387) Mtodtin l-gndza fdbr& d l-‘aezdin k^ru, “ The mourners 
are patient, and the condolers are blasphemous ” ^ ; or, 

(1388) KM wdhM y^djSn ytmmdh “ Every one buries 

his mother as ho likes.” 

When a person interferes in the dealings of two friends, one of 
them says to him : — 

(1389) Kif ma WdmSa y^Mvh uldda, “ Whatever 

[food] a blear-eyed woman has prepared, her chUdren 
will eat it ” (i.e. anything a person’s friend does is 
good enough for him). 

^ Cf. supra, nr. 10. 


* Supra, nr. 086. 
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When two brothers quarrel and a third person interferes with the* 
result that they become more quarrelsome, some one says to 
the meddler : — 

(1390) Mq kdid^itl bain d-dfSr u get l-Hsah, “ What 

enters between the nail and the flesh is only dirt.” 
When a person does something that he knows to be wrong and 
another interferes, he says to the latter : — 

(1391) Bdinit H b&in U hdlq& A Vabd ger Udji, “ [This is] 
between him and the one who created him, and the 
servant [of God] is only a meddler.” 

Nor is it good form to talk too much about other people’s 
doings. It is an ancient rule that you should not speak about 
that which you have seen : — 

(1392) Sufu shut’ mSSnya bS miSl* mit*qdl, “ See and be silent 
[is a rule that] has been bought with one hundred 
mk’qdV' 

A person who reports to others something bad that he has seen 
or heard is thus reproved for his talkativeness : — 

(1393) *Aini SdfSt Si u w&dni sSm'dt Si, " My eye saw some- 
thing, and my ear heard something.” 

(1394) KuU ddw&i mSssits l-Mika r rdf&, “ Every tale- 
bearer is saltless, he brings evil on his head.” 

You should, generally, refrain from useless talk ; it is said : — 

(1395) L-klSm big fdida mg y^Uh Si •Aqida, “ Useless talk 
is not worth a match ” ; 

(1396) Ld fSl* mdt‘ ma bdqi y&*‘duwdd, “ What has passed 
has died, it will be repeated no more.” ^ 

Of two persons who are only talking rubbish with each other 
it is said : — 

(1397) L-htnar k&yinddh l-hmdr mg f^um ma “ A 

donkey drives a donkey, there is nothing to choose 
between them.” 

The talk of a man who speaks much but has little to say is 

* Cf. it^fra, nrs. 1669, 1670. Widespiesd proverb (Ben Cheneb, <^. dt., 
nr. 241). 
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compared to the pumpkins of Salli, which are long but contain 
comparatively little to eat : — 

(1398) Kldtn'& Uml Ht Jidwi bhal l-^a‘ de s-sl^m, “ Ilis talk is 
long and empty like the pumpkins of a man from Salli.” 
Don’t talk too much : 

(1399) Li ttduwlu nqd§sru, “What we make long let us 
shorten ” ^ ; 

(1400) Lukdn ma t'kiUem vM l-hmdm md ijih l-hens My^, 
“ If the son of the pigeons did not speak, the snake 
would not come to him pursuing.” 

A person who entertains a company with his talk is asked to 
go on talking : — 

(1401) Gdrred yd dmm Id-hsSn gdrrSd Id t’hdnnin si, “ Sing 0 
nightingale, sing, don’t lower your voice.” 

When wonderful things are told the remark is made : — 

(1402) Grdy^ d-di'mya kl'ar men msdtbJia, “ The wonders of the 
world are more numerous than its misfortunes.” 

Of excessive laughter it is said : — 

(1403) D-dahJe hlg shah men qdUMl* l-Msb, “ Laughing without 
reasons comes from lack of good manners ” ^ ; 

(1404) D-dahTc bS l-qdwa Tcayk*qab s-sdwa, “ A roar of laughter 
pierces the anus ” (as if it were wind). 

Extraordinary indecency is attached to breaking wind. It 
disgraces a person though done involuntarily ; he may have 
to leave his tribe, and I have heard of cases of suicide 
committed in consequence of such an act.® It is said : — 

(1405) L-hazzdq fS ^-^rnd'a ridM yShzth, “ May God put to 
shame him who breaks wind at a gathering of people ” ; 

(1406) L-hazzdq mSdMl it ‘and n-nds meVdn, “ He who breaks 
wind is despised and cursed by the people ” ; 

(1407) L-bydt’a m‘a l-baqq %v& Ig l-bydl‘a m‘a l-hazzdq, “ To pass 
the night with bugs is better than to pass it with one 
who breaks wind.” 

^ Supra^ nr. 1258. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Gheneb, op. cit., nr. 1095). 

’ See Ritval and BdUf in Morocco, i, 280 sq. 
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(1408) L-Mzdq ytdh&> Jrdnaq, “ The brealdiig of wind drives 
away the means of subsistence.” 

But the general horror in which this act is held in Morocco, 
as well as among the Arabs of the East, is not shared by the 
inhabitants of Fez, who do not consider it shameful to break 
wind even in the company of women.^ Hence the saying : — 
(1409) IrhazsAq qjiM&m n-nSs ma k&wa fi bidd mSn gSr F3s, 
“ One who breaks wind in the presence of others is not 
found anywhere except in Fez.” 

Courage and Fear 

(1410) Z-z‘tm ‘dndii ra^din“ The brave man has two fortunes ” 
(one being his bravery and the other what he gains 
by it). 

(1411) 'And l-hd§ra k&iddJirA r-rj3l mM Ig-yM, “ In distress 
men (i.e. brave people) are distinguished from boys ” 
(i.e. cowards). 

Speak the truth and don’t be afraid : 

(1412) Drab la t*dhrdb, “ Strike, don’t run away.” 

Of a poor man who is strong and brave it is said : — 

(1413) Hanzir bi drd'i ger z-zmdn li Mnd, " A swine with its 
strength is only deceived by time.” 

A superior person need not be afraid of anybody : 

(1414) Li y^Mb foq ma ijtdf mf, l-MSb i'dUiih, “ He 

who rides on a camel is not afraid lest the dogs should 
bite him.” * 

Of a man who shows no fear when he is caught by the authorities 
or by enemies or robbers, it is said : — 

(1415) y^-tair l-horr mnein y^nqbat mg y&‘^dibdt, “ The falcon 
does not struggle when he is caught.” 

A man who did not avoid a danger of which he was aware, and 
who was hurt in consequence, is told : — 

(1416) 4 'Ama U^Hf s-sMB) fi s-amd u y^'md 

* Ibid., i, 281 sq. * Supra, nrs. 267, 432. 
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l-ma, “ 0 blind man, son of a blind one, who sees 
clouds in the sky and puts his ksa ^ into water.” 

A person who has a quarrel with another testifies his courage 
by saying to him : — 

(1417) Lukqn mni n-n‘^ ma USbsii xdfha, “ If we were 
afraid of the ewes, we should not dress in their wool 
or, 

(1418) K& Mnna nMfA IrgnSm m(t nlSbsu si s-^of dydlSm, 
“ If we were afraid of the sheep we should not dress 
in their wool ” (Andjra) ; or, 

(1419) Bhun JiQss bik yd t-qdmla wd n<**n fr-rd^ Mima, “ Who 
takes notice of you, 0 louse, and you who are roving 
about the head ? ” ^ or, if he is a man who is threatened 
by a boy, 

(1420) Ma hofnd H mm d-dhMM ‘ass^k men menl*ufin l-lha, 
“ Wo are not afraid of bearded persons, so much the 
less of beardless ones.” 

If a man who has committed homicide is afraid of exposing 
himself to the revenge of his victim’s relatives, he is told by 
his friends that his caution is of no avail : if his enemies are 
cowards they will not do harm to him even though he passes them, 
and if they are brave people they will come and kill him even in 
his own house ; they say to him : — 

(1421) L-wdd l-Mwi ma ytddik « Vdmer ma i]idMk, “ The 
empiy river will not take you away, and the full one 
will not leave you ” (Andjra). 

Bad experience may make a person over-cautious : 

(1422) Li ‘attdt*& l-^iya y^fdr m^ l-hbSL, “ He who has been 
bitten by a snake starts at a rope.” ^ 

Of a person who quarrels but is not brave enough to fight it 
is said : — 

(1423) L-hOdd d qdUit* n-nt^, “Bellowing and no goring.” 

* KiS is another name for idy^, a long rectangular {neoe of white cloth 
worn without fastenings by men and women ; it is called kaa especially when 
made of finer material. 

* Supra, nr. 878. 


* Supra, nr. 1161. 
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The following remarks refer to a coward : — 

(1424) L-hauf “ Fear teaches to run ” ; 

(1425) Mra bSn nvra ti^S‘dl Ufnar fd Ugdmra, “ Woman, son of 
a woman, who lights the lantern in moonlight ” ; and, 
(1426) KuU Yunds Y4nSs wdh^ qt’el 8-8bq‘ u lodhed Mf 

n-ndms, “ Both are [called] Yunes (Jonah), one killed 
a lion and one was afraid of a ferret ” (allusion to an 
old tale : — A beautiful woman was married to a brave 
hunter by name Yunes. When he died she swore that 
she would only marry again if she could find a husband 
whose name was also Yunes and who was also a brave 
hunter. A man pretending to have these two qualifica- 
tions offered himself, and she married him. He went 
out to hunt, and the first animal he met was a ferret. 
He was seized with fear, threw away his gun, and ran 
back to his wife. When she heard what he had done 
she claimed a divorce on the ground that he had not 
fulfilled the conditions stipulated in the marriage 
contract). 

Various sayings referring to a cowardly person who poses as 
brave are found in another place.^ 

There is a general belief that fear is a cause of misfortune ‘ ; 
hence the sa 3 dng : — 

(1427) MSn ^df m^n It ‘diih, “ He who is afraid of a 

thing gives it power over him.” 

He who is afraid of an illness will have it, he who is afraid of 
the evil eye will be hurt by it ; I have even been told by wise 
people that fear of the evil eye is necessary to make anybody a 
victim of it, and that the ‘dr likewise only hurts those who are 
afraid of it. A person who gets frightened is particularly apt 
to be struck by jnun ® : 

(1428) HdVa Jct*ar Miha, “ Fright is worse than a blow.” 


* Mra, p. 272. 

\ * BUual and Bdi^ in Aforoeeo, i, 422. 

* IUd.,i,273. 
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Hence you should avoid giving anybody a fright. This is 
exemplified in the following saying by the rule prohibiting the 
sudden waking of a person who is asleep — ^it should be done 
slowly and gently, by touching his little finger or touching him 
with the palm of one’s hand, and with the phrase svbhdn alldhy 
since otherwise he may be frightened and become meS*6ty or 
struck by jniin : — 

(1429) La t^fiyaq n-nd^qs he jhdla q&l lu svbhdn dlldh mq 
y&^iudla, “ Don’t wake up him who is asleep without 
knowing [how to do it] ; say to him, God be praised, 
he will not be touched [by jnww].” 



CHAPTER XVI 

Wrong-Doing — Guilt and Innocence — ^Bad Speech 

(1430) ^Abd iriJbbi ma y^^^ddda T^udy “ The servant of God must 
not overstep borders ” (i.e. do what is forbidden). 

(1431) Hdi ytddSky “ Guard your hand.” 

(1432) Alldh ifydqna h *dibna, May God make us awake to 
our fault.” 

(1433) L-hrdm u l-TdSl bdin l-qdU jdrrbu iwilrnk f4 l-heriy 
“ What is forbidden and what is allowed are evident, 
[even] the cat is sensible of it [and] will show it to you 
at once ” (c.g. by refraining from stealing food in your 
presence or by running away with food stolen). 

Yet there are many bad people in the world, and it is full of 
wrongs : 

(1434) N-nas tUb d Mjdr^ “ Men are lumps of earth (i.e. good 
people) and stones ” (i.e. bad people) ; 

(1436) D-dunyajifa MitWuha kldby “ The world is a carcass, 
dogs follow it.” 

One wrong leads to another greater wrong afterwards : 

(1436) Musiba kqdjorr (or, kat^wdrrdt*) mv4iba^ “ Misfortune 
draws (or, brings) misfortune in its train.” 

If anybody is guilty of an offence, the whole place will know it 
or talk about it : 

(1437) -Fefe dA kdibdhhar Tdnja, “ A fSlswoith of 

benzoin fumigates [the whole] Tangier ” (in another 
town the name of that town is mentioned instead) ; 

(1438) Mdn yd*md tdqa fjdnbA ma yffdem m&n y^UaX ^alih. 
He who makes an opening in the side of his body 
will not lack people to look at him.” 

Don’t be familiar with bad people, lest you should become 
one of their class : 
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• (1439) L'ibna in‘a l-Mdb sSbhH tddd ‘dmmna, “ We played with 
the dogs, in the morning they became our cousins ” 
(sons of our father’s brother). 

Of two persons who are constantly seen together and arc 
suspected of stealing or committing other offences in common, 
it is said : — 

(1440) iffna ger jvdj&t* u l-dda k&ik&rMna, “ We are only 
two little ones, and the enemies hate us.” 

Bad people always suspect others of being bad : 

(1441) KuU sdraq mMkdk u kuU m^db Mkkdk, “ Every 
thief is suspicious, and every one who lias the itch is 
scratching himself.” 

Of a confounded scoundrel it is said : — 

(1442) K&ya*rdfmen hull ‘dUa dqiya, “ He knows of every evil 
an ounce.” 

One who has secretly committed some fault is told : — 

(1443) ffuzz i-i(bka ibdnu l-msds, “ Lift up the net (wliich is 
at the door of a barber’s shop), the knives will 
be seen.” 

The following saying is used with reference to a man who is 
intent upon committing some great crime : — 

(1444) Ya t-tdma* fd l-hW) de l-haUdJa n-nds qdn‘u u Mwa 
ddim fS Irlihfa, “ 0 he who is desirous of sow’s milk, 
other people are content and he is always groaning.” 
A person who has thought of doing some wrong, but refrains 
from carrying out his intention when told by others that he 
ought to be ashamed of it, says to himself : — 

(1445) L-h^a li t'hdlRk JiaM&ha, “Leave the thing that 
leaves you.” 

A person’s bad character or evil intentions appear from his 
face : 

(1446) IfHif mSt‘qdl r-rbat ibdn, “ The lamb worth a 
m&’qSL shows itself by the tying ” (quietly submitting 
to being tied up, whereas a good and strong lamb 
when tied tries to get loose) ; 
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(1447) Man l-qaJb l-kh^ ddim AjkOt, swM ‘and r-tjM, “ The face 
of him who has a black heart always appears black to 
men ” ; 

(1448) L-‘dinin li^hliu dor b&ya Mhnn, “ The eyes that will 
empty my father’s house are evident.” ^ 

Of a person who appears to be good bnt has a bad heart, it is 
said : — 

(1449) L-g^r r-rikddna hddik hiya l-bfld‘a, “A pool with 
stagnant water is just the one that swallows [people] ” 
(Andjra). 

A bad person who has a pleasant face or speaks nicely calls 
forth the remark : — 

(1450) S-sSnn y&hih nA s-aSnn A Z-jolh fVi WrM&a, “ Tooth 
laughs towards tooth, and in the heart there is 
deception”*; or, 

(1451) Z-zwaq & VaU hh^ lr& rzmi, ” Decorative painting and 
stinging like [that of] a wasp ” ; or, 

(1452) L-mkSbh hnr Ot i‘er, “ The cover (of a conical 

shape) is silk, and the food [underneath it] is barley.” 
Don’t trust the tears of a rascal, because they come easily : 

(1453) Z-6K de l-gdhba mhdbb‘in mOir d-diffa, “ The tears of 
the harlot are hidden behind the door.” * 

Guilt and Innocence 

He who has to decide upon guilt and innocence in a quarrel 
between two persons should follow the example of the judge and 
not of the governor ; 

(1454) Jj-qddi im4‘ juj u l-qaid bi S-Shud, ” The judge 
listens to both [parties], and the governor [judges] 
on a hearing of witnesses.” 

A person who in his own opinion has suffered an injustice at the 
hands of a judge or governor complains of it by saying, as a 
kind of ‘dr : — 

(1455) Da‘w4t*i fdh nd §-f6Udn l-Jdnr Uh^cim hlg usdr, “I 

* Supra, nr. 1104. * Supra, nr. 327. * Cf. tupra, nr. IS. 
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• complain of him to the great Sultan, the judge who 

has no vizier.” 

(1456) D-dd‘wa de ‘and dUdh “ An 

innocent person’s invocation to God has no curtains ” 
(it will be heard at once). 

When a person is heard to speak badly about another who does 
not deserve it, he is told : — 

(1457) Ld t§dggar mel lot i^gdr IS fkSbbar mel Ig ilMr, “ Don’t 
belittle him who is not small, don’t magnify him who 
is not great.” 

When a person who has a quarrel with another is blamed by 
him for having some bodily defect, ho gives him the following 
answer, which means that God has afflicted him with the defect 
after his birth and that the same may happen to the other 
person : — 

(1458) Ytmma wuldit’ni bla 'aib u l-‘aib hwant^H mbJt^Sha, 
“ My mother bore me without defect, and the shops of 
the defect are open.” 

When a person has run away from another who has not given 
him his due — ^as when a wife has run away from her husband, 
a child from his parent, or a servant from his master — and is 
asked why he has done so, he replies : — 

(1459) HdU’a Si jrS mg Mihrdb dor l-‘0rs, “ Not even 
a dog runs away from a house where there is a wedding ” ^ 
(i.e. he would not have run away if he had been treated 
with fairness). 

Of a person who is guilty of an offence but accuses an 
innocent one of having committed it — ^a so-called “Jewish 
accusation ” — it is said : — 

(1460) Drdbni wu bka fbdqni w4 SSka, “He beat mo and 
wept, he went before me and complained.” 

He who blames somebody else for a fault committed by himself 
is told : — 

(1461) Li ^rbdl*ii iftdd& mg y^bhi, “He who is beaten by 
his own hand must not weep.” ‘ 

* Cf. svtpra, nr. 2lfi, * Supra, nr. 1198. 
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If a wrong-doer has succeeded in escaping and an innocent 
person is caught instead of him, people who are aware of the 
latter’s innocence say : — 

(1462) s-s6m‘a ‘dUqfi “ The minaret fell 

down, hang the barber.” ^ 

But there is also a saying to the effect that he who is unjustly 
accused of having committed a wrong need not care about it : — 
(1463) La t*d‘hq' s-sma b nSbh l-MSb, “ The sky takes no notice 
of the barking of dogs.” * 

Of persons who have trouble for the sake of others it is said : — 
(1464) R-rdH A l-hammds Midddrbd *ala razq n-nSs, “ The 
shepherd and the ploughman fight on behalf of the 
livelihood ci others.” 

When a man has been killed and the avengers come at night 
to bum the manslayer’s house, other villagers, whose houses 
also catch fire, complain of the injury they have suffered through 
no fault of theirs : — 

(1465) L-fMla yU’ldtm'& wd l-bdrwaq y^ra?, “The bulls 
run against each other, and the asphodels are trampled 
down” (Andjra). 

Sayings relating to the sufferings of innocent people in 
consequence of robbery committed by others are found in a 
previous chapter.’ If a man who seeks another’s life hires 
some one to kill him — as often happens in a case of revenge — 
he is nevertheless the real homicide : 

(1466) N-nSdd^ Mwa l-qdU‘3l, “ The instigator is the 
manslayer” (Andjra). 

Of a scoundrel who blames another person for having committed 
some trifling fault, it is said : — 

(1467) S-S^ka kqf'diyfb ‘dl l-^rhSl, “ The net (which is 
big) scolds the sieve ” (which is small). 

^ There are widespread variants of this proverb (Singcr-Littmann, op. cit., 
nr. 141). For a story connected with it see Liideritz, SprichwdrUr aus Marocko, 
nr. 78. 

* Cf. infra, nr. 1550. 

> Supra, p. 222. 
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Bad Speech 

It is better to be stabbed than to be insulted : 

(1468) L-bydt‘a m‘a w& la s-gdtd, “ To pass the nigbt 
with iron is better than with pus.” 

(1469) Jorh l-klam p‘db m^jorh l-hddn, “ The wound caused 
by words is worse than the wound of bodies.” ^ 

(1470) L-*aib iuk u 1-hya m'QMh mdbr&k, “ Shameful talk 
is thorns, and ho who feels shame (i.c. who docs not speak 
badly to people) is blessed.” 

Yet it is bettor to sufier an insult than to fight : 

(1471) Mi&L' fait’ '& hzU’ w& Ig, kdiya wShda be z-zU’, " To be 
put to shame one hundred and one times is better 
than one cauterization with oil.” 

(1472) L-bla de l-insSn met l-lisdn, “ The evil of a person 
comes from the tongue.” 

Ho who speaks badly to another is cursed by God and by him 
whom he has insulted : 

(1473) Ddrftti Udh u zddu Vabd, " God struck liim and the 
servant [of God] increased it.” 

He must be prepared to receive a bad answer : 

(1474) Li daqq fe l-b3b l&zSm ismd‘ ^^wSb, “ He who knocks 
at the door must hear the answer ” ; or, 

(1475) Li daqq fe ld)Sb mg y&'dMm ujSb, “ He who knocks 
at the door will not be without an answer.” 

Even a person who is otherwise gentle and considerate will 
not put up with an insult : 

(1476) Bh^ Uhait dS l-hnr rtaib u Mijiyif, “ Like a string 
of silk ho was soft, and [now] he strangles ” ; 

(1477) Idg Sufi’ni hmar Ig t’&rkib Si *altya, “ If you see me 
to be a donkey, don’t ride on me ” (Andjra).* 

A person who, when sitting in a company of people, hears bad 
talk about himself, says : — 

(1478) A^dbfS l-bird‘a yiftan l-hmar, “ Beat the pack-saddle, 
the donkey will wake up ” (Andjra). ^ 

* Cf. tn/ro, nr. 1498. * Svpm, nr. 276. * Supra, nr. 1362. 
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When a person in speaking to another makes nasty remarks - 
alluding to a third person, who is also present, the latter 
says : — 

(1479) L-Tcldm ni‘a s-s&rya u fMm ya ^'*jdrya, “ The talk is 
with the pillar and understand, 0 slave concubine ” (the 
meaning attached to the word in question at Tangier, 
hut not in Andjra).^ 

To insult a shereef is particularly dangerous; to him who 
does it people say : — 

(1480) Ruth l-beit* ydhmih, “ May the lord of the house 
(i.e. his saintly ancestor) protect him” (also said to 
one who enters a mosque in a state of uncleanness 
or commits any other kind of sacrilege). 

When a person who has insulted, or quarrelled with, another, 
ignorant of the high respect in which the latter is held, he may, 
when informed about it, say as an apology : — 

(1481) Li tna 'Arf&k Mssrdk, “ He who does not know you 
makes you lose [the respect due to you].” 

There are cases, however, in which an insult may be well deserved. 
A man who, when playing with a young boy, is insulted by him 
is told : — 

(1482) fk&k nS ^-^jru y^hds Uk Swdiiek, “Play with the 
dog, he will lick your moustache ” (Andjra).® 

The following advice is given to a quarrelsome person : — 
(1483) ‘Is mhkin t’mut* sdref, “Live humbly, you will die 
old.” ’ 

But there is also a saying according to which self-assertion is 
conducive to happiness and peace : — 

(1484) Siffel t*erl*&h, “ Be insolent, you will have rest.” 

If two persons quarrel and one of them goes to the sheikh to 
complain of the other one, the latter scornfully says : — 

(1485) J'dhbel fe l-tna hdtt'a yeqgdh, “ Beat the water till it 
is hard ” (Andjra). 

When a quarrelsome man who is feared by the people of his 
* Srypra, at. 106. * Supra, nr. 712. 
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own village is taken down by a man from another village, 
the former triumphantly say of him : — 

(1486) Ilokk l-k&,mun ifdh, “Rub the ciunmin, it will give 
a strong smell ” (Andjra). 

Even a person who has committed a fault should be treated 
with consideration and not bo blamed in the presence of others : 

(1487) ndlli hok h h4mtni‘u Id t‘fAdhit quAddm ulad hduttU'd, 
“ Leave your brother with his reputation, don’t disgrace 
him before the sons of his quarter ” ; 

(1488) HzH* hekriya dhsen mm mdz&ziya, “ To be put to shame 
early (i.e. privately) is better than late ” (in the presence 
of others). 

If a person is blamed by everybody, even his friends, he says to 
the latter : — 

(1489) Ma bqa fa t-tyor mSn h&wa m4slem hdlt’a bu ‘mira qdld 
ndsrdni, “ There remained among the birds no Moslem, 
even the sparrow-hawk (which is considered to be a 
fqeh, or learned man, among the birds) was said to be 
a Christian.” 

The most dangerous insult is a curse, being an intended cause 
of further injury brought about either directly through the 
mysterious power of the curse itself or by the aid of a super- 
natural being invoked in it.^ The curse has often the express 
form of a wish ; but it may also consist in giving the other person 
a bad name, which is meant not as a mere insult, but as a means 
of causing him misfortune, and in some cases even of making him 
that which the name indicates. The effect of a curse is influenced 
by the personality of the curser. As has been said in another 
connection, no curses are more terrible than those which parents 
pronounce upon their children ^ ; but the curse of a husband is as 
potent as that of a father : 

(1490) hi skat ‘dlSka rajilha lihad li sAot babdha, “ The 
woman who is cursed by her husband is like her who 
is cursed by her father.” 

* See BUudl and Bdiefin Morocco, ii, 479 sqq. * Supra, p. 95. 
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The curses of saints and shcieefs are more dangerous than those' 
of ordinary persons, and the curses of women are worse than 
those of men.^ The dangerous character of a woman’s curses is 
no doubt connected with the notion of her uncleanness ; for there 
is a saying : — 

(1491) D-dd‘wa dS l-mSngiis mda mSl l-mus, “ The curse of an 
unclean person is sharper than a knife.” 

In Dukk^la this was said to mean that the curses of persons 
like drunkards, professional singers, and prostitutes are very 
dangerous. But at Fez I was told that it has reference to Jews 
only, whose curses are, generally speaking, more fearful than those 
of Muhammadans ; and of prostitutes it is even said that their 
curses are of little consequence : 

(1492) D-dd‘u>a de l-qShba mu t’gdnaq sfina, “ The curse of a 
harlot does not sink a ship.” 

The efficacy of a curse is further influenced by the guilt or 
innocence of the person on whom it is pronounced. He is not 
hurt by an undeserved curse, which, on the contrary, generally 
falls back on him who uttered it : 

(1493) D-Mwa bla s-sbSb tna t*qtd* Si l-Wb, “ A curse without 
causes docs not pass through the door ” (it will remain 
with the curser) ; 

(1494) Dd^wa big dnubfrd§ mul4ha kSddUb, ” A curse without 
fault melts on the head of its master.” 

And if an undeserved curse is pronoimced on the father, grand- 
father, or other ancestor of the cursed person, it will affect 
the eprre^nding relative or relatives of the curser : 

(1495) Li zS)bd f tudldin n-nSs b^l U z&hbd f wdMih, “ He 
who curses the parents of others is like him who curses 
his own parents.” 

Yet there are certain exceptions to these rules. The curses 
that parents pronounce on their children and sheree& on persons 
who are not shereefs can never, however undeserved they be, 
fall back on the persons themselves ; but, on the other hand, 

* Supra, p. 66. 
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J;liey become blessings for anybody involved in the corse. The 
case is different, however, if a shereef unjustly curses another 
shercef : such a curse will fall back on his own head (Fez). 

Besides sayings referring to insults hurled in a person’s face, 
there are others referring to bad speech about a person behind 
his back. 

(1496) La t’qiU qbeh fS n-nSs IdzSm UAhqak au utMSk l-bSs, 
“ Don’t speak badly of people, [if you do,] evil must 
overtake you or your children.” 

(1497) lA t‘kSnSm fa qfdya hhal U Ma Jtrdya, “ He who speaks 
at the nape of my neck is like him who eats my 
dung.” 

(1498) ^‘^‘orh y^d u klgtn IroSb *6mmr& ma yfyrd, “ The 
wound will heal, and shameful talk will never heal.” ^ 

(1499) lA^kdrhdk qbeh iq&l fik u IM^hfibSk l-hqir y^yi We, 
“He who hates you will speak badly about you, 
and he who loves you will wish you good.” 

(1500) lA^kdrhak ma y^^dem ma iqM ftk, “ He who hates you 
does not lack what to say about you.” 

When a person abuses another, ho is told that he should speak 
well of his friend in the presence of others so as to make him 
respected : — 

(1501) Kibbar Jwk fS l-mhAfla yiija* qaid, “ Make your brother 
great in the camp, he will become a captain.” 

(1502) p 'dibSk ma jibrdk, “ He who speaks badly about you 
will not 6nd you ” (when he wants your assistance ; 
Andjra). 

Of a person who speaks badly of another who has done him 
a favour, it is said : — 

(1503) Qdi hdit^dJe adSh yfn'dl jdrt’dk, “ Get what you want, 
may God curse your female neighbour.” * 

When a person is abused by another who has given him some- 
thing, he says: — 

(1504) L-‘qzz leh ly m^‘za, “ [I want] respect, may God 
spare me the she-goat.” 

* Of. Mpra, nr. 1469. * Bvfra, nr. 276 ; infra, nr. 1606. 
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Of people who speak badly about some one after he has left 
their company it is said : — 

(1505) nbdh ma ‘att ma jrah, “ A dog that barked, he 
did not bite nor wound.” 

The person who left the company may in such a case himself, 
after hearing of the incident, pass the remark :■ — 

(1506) Ida gab l-uja mg yibqa fe l-qfa mhMa, “ When the 
face disappears, the love does not remain at the 
nape of the neck ” (Andjra). 

A person who hears others speaking disparagingly about him 
without knowing that he is listening to them, says : — 

(1507) Ida Sd‘l&‘ n-nirdn zid UMab ‘dliya, “ If fires are lighted, 
put more wood on me.” 

When two persons are abusing a third and he happens to appear 
and overhear them, he scolds them saying : — 

(1508) L-hddra fS s-sbg‘ u h&wa yesmd‘, ” The talk is about 
the lion, and he hears it ” (Andjra). 

Of a person who speaks nicely before another’s face and badly 
behind his back, it is said : — 

(1509) F l-djdh mrdya uf l-qfa mqass, “At the face a looking- 
glass, and at the nape of the neck a pair of scissors.” 
The following saying is applied to a man who is abusing others, 
although he is worse himself : — 

(1510) mg iSitf Mrrt'u mg iSdf ger l-kurra d hah, 

“ The camel does not see his own hump, he sees only 
the hump of his brother.” ^ 

A person who without sufficient reason speaks badly about 
another, whether what he says is true or not, is told : — 

(1511) Qdsst*dk q&ssa wg MU'Sk MU', “ Your tale is a tale, 
and your talk is talk.” 

F^'en if you know that some one has committed a fault, you 
sbould not talk too much about it : 

(1512) La t'hfar ‘ala d-d£bra MU'a ikr&j drdSmm mSnha, 
“ Don’t dig in a sore till blood comes out of it.” 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 676). 
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, A person who is told that some action of his is disapproved 
of by others remarks : — 

(1513) Da hsMmi yd^mel f Minay “ May ho who envies us 
do the same as we ourselves ’’ (Andjra). 

If a person who speaks disrespectfully of a very powerful man 
is told that it is dangerous to do so, he answers that he is not 
afraid of him, as he has had to do with more powerful men : — 
(1514) *Adina l-widdn ^dsa swdqiy “ We have crossed rivers, 
not to speak of rivulets ” (Andjra). 

A man who has abused the Government and been punished in 
consequence may hear the remark : — 

(1515) Qdlu ne l-fdrrdn mndin dahlat^ek n-ndr qdl men fdmmiy 
“ They said to the baking-oven, How did the fire 
enter you ? She said, Through my mouth.’’ ^ 

The worst kind of bad talk behind a person’s back is to tell 
lies about him. It is better to be shot than to be slandered : — 
(1516) Fumm U-fdb wd la fumm U-kWby “ The mouths of gun- 
barrels are better than the mouths of dogs.” 

(1517) Nemmam n-nas ikun kldmu bhql l-gais, “ The talk of 
him who slanders people is like mud.” 

A person who has been told that some one has slandered him 
compares the slanderer to a veterinary, who, for the sake of gain, 
pretends that the animal he examines suffers from some defect ; 
he says: — 

(1518) Kun sdfi u n^ql l-hditdry “ Be sincere and curse the 
veterinary.” ^ 

Or he may make the polite remark : — 

(1519) Alldh ifdlna gdba u n-nas fina haUdba, “ May God 
make us a wood and the people wood-cutters in it ” 
(lit. us ; i.e. if people speak badly about us, it will 
be a merit for us in the eyes of God). 

And if he does not believe what he is told, the informant may 
bring the slanderer to him and say : — 

(1520) Hd Mes'ud hd men bd% Here is Mes‘ud (‘ the lucky 
one ’), here he who sold him ” (Andjra). 

^ Of. infra, nr. 1544. * Supra, nr. 720. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Falsehood — Boasting and Arrogance — Ingratitude — 
Envy and Malignant Joy — ^Various Vices 

(1521) Irhaqq sba^ u l-Jcdub cR}a\ Truth is a lion, and lies 
arc a hyena.” 

(1522) L-kdvb dUda jifa 'A s-§ddq hdja ndifa, “ Lies are a 
stinking dead worm, and truth is a clean thing.” 

(1523) Qul l-J^q dlu ikun merr, “Speak the truth, even 
though it is bitter.” 

The same meaning is attached to the saying : — 

(1524) ma ikdn hmn, “ The physician should not be 

soft ” (i.e. not be afraid of causing pain). 

The whole truth should be spoken : 

(1525) Li Mila harf men S-ha* Idzem y^^^dddeb ^dlih^ “ He 
who leaves out a letter from the religious law must 
suffer for it.” ^ 

(1526) L-lcdvh hum sndh l-hrdmi, “Lies are the weapon of 
the rascal.” 

(1527) L-hedh hdwa sndh l-fdj^^ “ The lie is the weapon of 
the libertine.” 

(1528) L-kedddb men'M dlu ikun fqeh *and dlldh merdul, “ The 
liar is cursed, even though he is a learned man he is 
cast off by God.” 

(1529) L-Garb bqa ddt* bla rd§ men kit^r^^ l-kdub A qlub n-nhds, 
“ The Gharb remains a body without head owing 
to much lying and hearts of (i.e. as hard as) copper.” 

(1530) L-bdtal kdy^tdl, “ A lie is of no avail.” 

(1531) KuU si kdy^fq^ men l-kdub u Ugtba mq t^Srbbdh^ 
“Ever 3 rthing is useful, except that lies and slander 
bring no profit.” 

^ Supra , nr. 783. 
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It is said of a liar : — 

(1532) L-Mzdq ma if&kkii mM “ The breaking of wind 

will not save him from death.” 

What is a lie will be known to be a lie, and what is true will 
be known to be true : — 

(1533) Ma f l-hdub ma y^’kiddib ma f $-sahh ma y&*‘duwiid, 
“ There is nothing in lies to lie for, there is nothing 
in truth to repeat.” 

(1534) L-kdab k&iqdUd r-razq Mu ikun d-dhdb f s-snddaq, 

“ Lies decrease livelihood, even though there is gold 
in the boxes.” ^ 

According to an old Andjra woman, it was a belief in former 
times that a person by telling lies shortens his life, lessens his 
size, and decreases his money, whereas he who always speaks 
the truth thereby increases his age, strength, family, under- 
standing, and property. The face of a person who speaks the 
truth is as attractive as light : 

(1535) Ijrhtqq ‘Mih n-ndr, “ Over • truth there is 
light.” 

(1536) *Ainin l-kMdSb kdi§^r& Mu Mn f ddru, “ The eyes of 
a liar become small, even though he is in his own 
house.” 

The world is full of untruthfulness ; hence you should not 
trust people too readily : 

(1537) F&in t*inwa l-hqir Vimma t*i^bar Uh&mm, “ Where you 
look for good there you will find evil.” 

You should not trust a person, even though he be the imdm 
behind whom the people pray : 

(1538) T*eq bik u fdUi m^rah, “ Trust him and pray behind 
him.” 

The following saying, referring to the untrustworthiness of 
people, is allusive to a story about a person who was caught 
by a lion on the bank of a river and, in order to be able to escape 

^ There are, however, certain cases in which untruthfulness is recommended 
for prudential reasons {infra, nrs. 1705 sqq.)* 
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by crossing the river, asked the lion to wet him in it before he 
devoured him : — 

(1539) Qdlha s-sM bnddem kulu ydbis Id t’fSzzgd, The lion 
said, Eat human beings dry, don’t make them wet.” 
Of a man whose word is not to be trusted any more than that 
of a young boy, it is said : — 

(1540) Li^sdhJuir m'a d-drari yesbdh fdtar, “ He who eats the 
shor (a meal in the month of Ramadan partaken of two 
hours before dawn) with young boys will eat the flar 
(which in Ramadan is eaten as soon as the sun has set) 
in the morning ” (i.e. he will be like a young boy who 
does not fast) ; or, 

(1541) S-shdr m^a d-drdri kdifdttar^ “ The shor with young boys 
makes one eat the /for [with them].” 

A person who knows from what he himself has seen and heard 
that a certain statement is false denies it by saying to the 
liar : — 

(1542) N-nhar b ^dinu u l-Ul b udnu^ “The day has its eyes, 
and the night has its ears.” 

A servant who denies a fault he has committed is told by his 
master ; — 

(1543) M$a y^sdd l-hjel Mrbu l-minjel fe r-rjel, “ He went to 
hunt partridges, a sickle wounded him in the foot.” 
Of an official who has told a lot of lies and been put in prison 
in consequence it is said : — 

(1544) Ma t^ethdl n-ndr ne l-fdrran gar ^dla doqmdj “ No fire 
enters the oven except through its mouth” (Andjra).^ 
If some one is asked whether a certain person, whom he knows 
to be a great liar, is so or not, he gives the following answer, 
which means that he is not worth asking about, that anything 
he says is a lie, and that it is only by force one can be induced 
to salute him : — 

(1545) SiUem ‘ofe hbibek be drdrg\ “Greet your friend by 
force” (Andjra). 

^ Gf. Mfpm, nr. 1515. 
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.A person wlio is told some nows which ho docs not believo asks : — 
(1546) KvM ma fe s-s6q §:Mh, “ Is all that you hear at 
the market true ” (Andjra) I 

If you suspect a person of telling a lie you should not ask him 
more until some time has passed, because only then you can make 
sure if your suspicion is justified or not : 

(1547) Nissi IrkeddSb u sdq^ih, “ Make the liar forget and ask 
him.” 

A person who cannot bo easily deceived is compared to a barber, 
who also cups people and is considered to be a clever man : 

(1548) Hd^am bi qrdurd, “ A barber with his cupping- 
instruments ” (made of tin or brass). 

A person who finds that another wants to swindle lum compares 
the latter to a thief who in vain tries to steal something from 
another thief : — 

(1549) ^ffar tdh ‘ala SSffar, “ Thief fell in with thief.” 

If a person denies the truth of a statement made by another, 
the latter defends himself by saying : — 

(1550) La t*dorr s-sMb nSbh IrldSby “ The clouds arc not hurt 
bj the barking of dogs ” ^ ; or, 

(1551) Aid idrSt* md‘za, “ Even though it flew [it was] a 
goat.” 

(This saying is quoted from a story about a man from 
Tafilelt — ^the inhabitants of which are reputed to bo unusually 
stupid — ^who took a raven sitting on the ground for a goat 
and could not be persuaded of his mistake. When the bird 
took wing his companion asked him, “ Can a goat fly ? ” to 
which he answered the above.) 

When a servant who complains of being ill is told by his master 
that he is a liar, he replies : — 

(1552) Ma ya‘rdff& l-mSzwud ger li ytddd “ Nobody 

knows [what is] in the skin-bag but he who has put 
his hand into it.” ‘ 

* Cf. supra, nr. 1463. Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. dt., nr. 1621). 

* Supra, nr. 333. 
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A witness who is accused of having received a bribe to givei 
false evidence answers : — 

(1563) lA t‘a‘tih li siyM l-bhar U^, “What you 
will give me throw into the sea, the giver is God.” 

(1554) iHm&'ahMa Mya min d-din, “ An agreement is a kind 
of debt.” 1 

(1555) Ddim mvl n-niya md^iya, “ He who keeps 

his faith will always have his wish fulfilled.” 

(1556) Mul n-niya m&rbdh u qUl n-niya m&Jd&h, “He who 
keeps his faith is a bringer of profit, and the faithless 
one is disgraced.” 

(1657) L-Jidin dUM ih&nd wU *^iytd aUdh iziM, “May 
God betray the betrayer, and may God increase the good 
of him who is good ” (said when a promise is made). 

(1558) Mvl n-niya yiglib mul l-h^, “ He who keeps his faith 
overcomes him who uses cunning.” 

(1559) L-Muwan mg i‘inu JMi, “ May the traitor not be helped 
by God.” 

(1560) L-gdddar yibqa fi d-dar, “ May the traitor stay at 
home.” 

The following sayings are used when a person docs not keep 
his promise : — 

(1561) L-qaul he i-fumm « l-Je*l md^ddm, “ The talk is with 
th'* mouth, and the action is missing ” ; 

(1562) L-qaul u l-fe‘l Mwa l-’dm&l §-8(^ih, “ Speech and action 

; make the perfect conduct ” ; 

(1563) KldmA fisydl’un ‘cUa hidydt*un dd4JM reh ‘d^f, “ His 
talk [was] a noiseless fart on a hill, the strong wind 
took it away ” ; 

(1564) L-‘ard y^*bdt m^n rijld A r-rdj^ m^ doqmit,, “ The 
ox is tied by his leg and the man by his mouth” 
(Andjra). 

A person who has promised another to give him something, 

*&: 

^ Widespread variants of this proverb (Ben Cheneb, op, cit., nr. 3070 ; 
Tallqvist, op. cit., nr. 193). 
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but when reminded of it only makes excuses, is told by the 
impatient promisee ; — 

(1565) l^dU'a iM) l-grab u iild‘ l-htnar /tf s-siUum u t*n'&war 
l-nil&h, “ [I shall have to wait] till the raven becomes 
white and the donkey climbs a ladder and the salt 
blossoms.” 

Of a man who has been plotting with others and then denounces 
them, it is said : — 

(1566) Yesrdq m‘a s-^rrdq u y^hah Sdhed, “ He robs with 
the robbers, and in the morning he is a witness [against 
them].” 

A protdgd must not be given up : 

(1567) L-mizrag ma yMhil be l-liela, “ Protection should not 
enter by cunning.”^ 

Yet in spite of all this condemnation of deception and cunning 
there is also the saying : — 

(1568) L-h^ 0lbet’ r-r&jjla, “ Cunning conquers valour.” 
Of hypocrisy it is said : — 

(1569) B/iiihi r&bbi u n-nfdq hram, “ God, God, and hypocrisy 
is forbidden.” 

(1570) IrQaih ida kt‘ar f%h n-nfSq hruj mSnwii u sir mi S-Sarq, 
“ If there is much hypocrisy in the Gharb, leave it and 
go to the East.” 

The most dangerous form of falsehood is perjury, that is 
a conditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person either 
explicitly or implicitly, in his assiurance that he speaks the truth, 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of what he sajrs 
not being true.‘ But an oath may be attended with evil con- 
sequences even though it is not false ; it is in all circumstances 
considered to be in some degree dangerous to the person who takes 
it, just as a drop is always left in a vessel when you pour out 
from it the milk with which it is filled. The conditional self- 
imprecation readily causes an uncanny feeling in an unreasoning 

^ Cf. RUual arid Belief in Morocco^ i, 535 sqq. 

* Ibid., i, 492 sqq. 
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mind, which does not clearly enough distinguish between the* 
categorical and the conditional. Indeed the evil energy in an 
oath is looked upon as a miasma which contaminates anybody 
who comes near it. People therefore dislike being present 
when an oath is taken, avoid meeting a person on the road wh^n 
he comes back from a shrine or mosque where he has sworn, 
and are reluctant to give lodging to a person who has taken 
an oath on the same day ; and in some parts of the country ho 
who has sworn at a holy place does not return the same way 
as he went, so as not to carry the bds, or evil, with him to his 
home. Moreover, an accuser who knows that his accusation 
is false is particularly liable to be affected by the oath in the 
same manner as if he had himself committed perjury. It is 
said that when a person swears three drops fall down from the 
sky. If his oath is false one of them falls on himself, another on 
his children, and the third on his animals, whereas if he is innocent 
the three drops fall on the false accuser, his children, and his 
animals ; and one of the drops will cause misfortune wherever 
it falls. 

The various dangers attending the taking of an oath have 
led to the sayings : — 

(1571) La t’Mlef la t’hMSj la t'Mar 'ala men yShlef, “ Don’t 
swear, don’t make [anybody] swear, don’t be present 
when anybody swears ” ; 

(1572) LUh injjina l-Mlf u l-muMllif u li gd'ad Udf, 
" May God save us from him who swears and him who 
makes another swear and him who is sitting looking 
on ” (Dukkala). 

There is, however, also a saying, taken from the Muhammadan 
traditions, to the effect that if an innocent person is compelled 
to swear at a shrine it is as if he visited the saint to give him 
an offering : — 

(1573) Id MUf 'al s-gfd hdytnn'h zdr, " He who swears in 
good faith is like him who visits a shrine.” 

Yet in spite of the fear of a false oath there are many who are 
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ready to perjure themselves whenever it suits them. It is, after 
all, better to swear falsely at a shrine than to be taken to prison 
by a mounted soldier sent by the governor : 

(1674) IMhdma fqj^ mjiyer u la ‘aud rndiyer, 0 God, a white- 
washed shrine is better than a horse with a breast- 
plate ” (Dukkala). 

Persons who often take oaths are perjurers : 

(1675) Aldmdt’ l-Jceddab ktlr l-half flJi, “ The signs of the 
liar are [that there is] much swearing in him.” 

Boasting and Arbogancr 

(1576) Ma yiihor r6M mm ger gall n-nas, “ Nobody praises 
himself but the lowest among people.” 

(1577) Mg fe l-gSrgg‘ gar l-Jidm, “ Among the 

walnuts only the empty one speaks ” (Andjra). 

(1678) P yidd‘M h& l-q&wa imut‘ bS d-doff, “ He who calls 
himself powerful will die with weakness ” (Andjra). 

(1579) R-rdj& ida tga kdijib Id Uah U^h&kuf sd‘a, “ If a man 
becomes overbearing, God brings to him one who will 
make him perisli at once.” 

Of an insignificant man who is arrogant and quarrelsome it is 
said : — 

(1580) Qdddu qadd l-fvla u hdssd Mss l-gMa, “His size is 
the size of a bean and his sound the sound of a ^la ” 
(an evil spirit ^ ). 

An ignorant man who pretends to know things of which he is 
quite ignorant is told : — 

(1581) ‘Aql gndwa bngu l-mdina big bSb d qdld fdin bdbd, 
“ The imderstanding of the Gn&wa ® : Tliey built the 
town without a gate and said. Where is its gate ? ” 

A man who boasts of some great achievement is told that he 
could not have done it alone without the assistance of other men : 

(1582) La rdjH ilia bi r-rjSl, “ Nobody is really a man, but he 
who is with other men.” 

^ See Bitual and Belief in Morocco^ i, 396 sq. 


‘ See auprat p. 132. 
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When an artisan, who has settled down in a strange place, 
boasts of an ability which he does not possess, he is given to 
understand that he has no chance of success since there are many 
really skilful artisans in the place : — 

(1^3) Ja n marj fl&vjfii, (i bga imrdt h& trt*arw^a, “ He came 
to the meadow of pennyroyal and wanted to catch 
cold ” (for which pennjnroyal is used as a medicine).’^ 

Of a man who boasts of having done something he has done, 
though he never before did anything to boast of, it is said : — 
(1584) ‘ ^ iMrM* sdraq, “ An old woman, and she caught 

a robber ” (Andjra). 

There are various sayings relatii^ to a coward who poses as brave : 
(1585) Rdjel qt‘d dsad f l-qifdr it rdjd qd^ld l-fSr f d-dar, 
“ A man killed a lion in the wilds, and a man was killed 
by a mouse in the house ” ; * 

(1586) Wdql‘ §~sidda kdySmSi l-helb Utiil, “At the time for 
himting the dog goes and makes water ” ; 

(1587) Mq Mmmund Si d-dhul* ‘dssak bStr l-hiU‘, “ The sly 
ones do not cause us anxiety, so much the less iish- 
scales ” ; 

(1588) nd^dni u S-S^l ihMi, “ The girdling is 

Christian and the business is Jewish.” 

When an arrogant and boastful man becomes timid in the 
presence of another of whom he is afraid, it is said : — 

(1589) Ida Sdfifi d-dtb ‘drdg ‘drdf s-sld^ mSn nvSt/rah, If 
you see a jackal sweat (i.e. running so fast that he 
sweats), know that a greyhound is after him ” ; or, 
(1590) Id§ SdftH t-tml h&ijri *ardf l-q§er m&rah, “ If you 
see a tall fellow running, know that a short one is after 
him.” 

When a person boasts of having been kind to another, the latter 
may angrily reply : — 

(1591) Bai bSUdr^ hdU’a ja ^^ad, “ By what did the 
stork live rmtil the locusts came ? ” or, 

* Supra, nr. 960. * Cf. »upra, nr. 1426. 
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(1592) Bdi kdn&‘ tnAka qbel iji ^'^jrad, “ By what did the owl 
exist before the locusts came ” (said if both parties are 
women) ? 

When a woman boasts of having given another woman this or 
that, the latter may also reply : — 

(1593) 4^ l-qdr*a ma t*dr‘a, “ What has the bald woman to 

feed on ? ” 

A person who boasts of his wealth is told : — 

(1594) /a *dtdk ya‘teni, “ May He who has given to you give 
to me.” 

When a person who is known to have been poor makes a show 
of no longer being so, people say of him : 

(1595) Sufdni S^nu f Suni, “ Look at me what I have got 
in my bosom ” ; or, 

(1596) L-qS^ bS l-horsa u l-MIba be s-Sirbtl, “ The she-cat 
with an ear-ring and the bitch with embroidered 
slippers.” 

Of a poor person who pretends to be rich it is said 

(1597) L-hldMl u l-hwa men ddMl, “ Rings round the ankles 
and emptiness inside ” ; or, 

(1598) Yd t-tdtna' fe d-djdra bi z-zezz n-nds ‘dlik w 

iziduk IdU/'a d-db&i, “ 0 you who arc ambitious to 
become a merchant with might and nmin, the people 
will laugh at you and even give you blows with the fist.” 
A man who boasts of his intention to buy houses, gardens, or 
other expensive things, although ho is much too poor to do it, 
is laughingly told : — 

(1599) ndU*a yekldq u s^mih ‘Abdrrzzdq, “[Wait] till ho 
(i.e. a son) is bom, and call him ‘Abdrrzzaq ” (a name 
which means “ the slave of the Sustainer ”, an epithet 
of God ; Andjra). 

Of a poor man who puts on airs it is said : — 

(1600) Z-zdU u Irferd'na bh^ l-bdrgdt* di z-zr£hna, “ Destitution 
and arrogance like the flies of the people of Zarhun ” 
(which are reputed to be very troublesome). 
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The following saying rcfeis to a man of humble origin who 
rose to a high position and became very overbearing, but after- 
wards lost his position : ■ 

(1601) Qal la gS kSn bSbdk qal la nSjffar qal la l-hamda li 
Mh rdmMn t‘qdda, “ He said to him, What was your 
father ? He said to him, NSffar (the man who during 
Ramad^ at certain hours of the night sounds a 
trumpet from the tower of a mosque). Ho said to 
him. Thank God, Ramad^ has come to an end.” 

Ingratitude 

(1602) Nikkar l-^ir hardmi (or, ivfd l-hrdm), “ He who 
disavows a benefit is a rascal (or, bastard).” 

Tet a good deed is often rewarded with evil : 

(1603) lA^dmd Irlj/gir y^d* la bi meztoi, “ He who has done 
good will have colic in return.” ^ 

A person who has been kind to others but met with no gratitude, 
says to himself : — 

(1604) N-nds t^diygt yg lS-jw3d w dna ma jbart* hgdd, ” Others 
call out, 0 good people ; and I have not found any one.” 
Of a person who speaks badly about his benefactor it is said : — 

(1605) Da qda Mjt'd yin'al jdrt*a, ” He who has got what he 
wanted ciuscs his female neighbour ” (Andjra).^ 

With regard to one who abuses a person who has fed or fostered 
him it is said : — 

(1606) ‘Ammdr la Mlqa y^sa li hdiqa, ” Fill his throat, he will 
forget him who created him ” ; or, 

(1607) L-mgkla wd i-Sit’tna bhd ^'^jndn di l-ihMi, “ The 
food and the insult are like the garden of a Jew ” (it is 
said that a Jew speaks badly of a person who has been 
kind to him and well of one who has treated him 
harshly) ; or, 

(1608) Dar&dm yg ksuri u harm f Sani, " Beat me, 0 my 
pieces of bread, and they are in my bosom ” ; or, 

^ Supra, nr. 1082. ■ Supra, nia. 270, 1603. 
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(1609) KsHma ‘amluhd nna, “ Our pieces of bread made it 
for \is ” ; or, 

(1610) Im tshab l-mSrjo‘ Mu hi l-tU u n-nhdr tnif 

iqM ger hi “ Don’t make friends with one whom 
you have brought up (not your own child), even if you 
feed him day and night he will only say he is hungry.” 
A person who has helped another to a high post and afterwards 
been treated very badly by him says : — 

(1611) £-ma gal dna / s-sma hwU* ti / l~ard U*dwU‘ u l-ud 
K hytt‘ bih nkml*, “ The water said, I [was] in the sky 
[and] fell down and stayed on the earth and burned 
myself with the wood I made alive.” 

Of a man who becomes troublesome to his former teacher or 
master it is said 

(1612) ‘AUemn4hum u hema “ We taught them and 

had trouble with them.” 

A benefactor who is treated with ingratitude is told : — 

(1613) iSkun M/4 We yg l-mkdhhla fd sdUds, ” Who look at 
you, 0 woman with blackened eyes, in the dark ? ” or, 
(1614) KaiS4f r-rbe* mg iS4f l-hdfa, “ He sees the grass, ho 
does not see the precipice ” ; or, 

(1615) l/gird Mwa IM§4, “ His good office is his pay.” 

If a person who has treated another as a friend and helped him 
when he was poor, is afterwards abused by him, people make 
the remark : — 

(1616) T‘hdUa ger fi rkuU*ik ida haWt*iha t*hdn bik, “ Look 
only after your own knee (i.e. see that you have enough 
food for yourself), if you leave it uncared-for it betrays 
you ” (by becoming weak). 

Envy amd Malignant Joy 

Envy is a very conspicuous emotion in the Moors. It is said : — 
(1617) L-Qath ida kt‘ar fth l-^id be* mi*4‘4^ « l-Hind, 

** If there is much envy in the Gharb, sell your property 
and go to India.” 
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But it is to be feared that if this advice were generally followed 
not many people would be left in the country. There is a 
saying to the effect that a Moslem envies another Moslem if 
he finds him prosper in any way, and will not help him even if 
he sees some one trying to kill him : — 

(1618) L-^o yiMh Uho Mu iSitfii k&idibM, “Brother hates 
brother, even if he sees people slaughter him.” 

(1619) Ma bqat‘ bardka la fS tiMr q§er w& Iq M 
tml kSt*r^ l-^ed u l-weil, “There remains no 
baraka either on the short day or the long night on 
accoimt of the abundance of envy and evil.” 

A person who has become prosperous through his work says 
to one who envies him his success : — 

(1620) *Aned l§ t‘dhid, “ Compete, don’t envy.” 

Of one who pretends not to be envious it is said : — 

(1621) Li ma y&Mq H l-^dnqM iqM Mmat, “ Ho who docs not 
reach the bunch of grapes says. Sour.” ^ 

There is a saying according to which a person need not take 
notice of people’s envy : — 

(1622) Ida *tak dUdh qS ’and U’abd mq y^’mel, “ If Gk)d has 
given you, what can a servant [of God] do [to you] ? ” 
But as a matter of fact envy is considered to be a most dangerous 
emotion, on accoimt of its connection with the evil eye.^ It is 
said : — 

(1623) L-’ain t*Ui d-ddyor « t‘’dmmar l-qdbdr, ” The evil eye 
empties the houses and fills the graves ” ; 

(1624) L-’ain l-qdfor %oa t’ddmmir l-qdbdr, ” The evil 
eye empties the castles and fills the graves ” (Fez) ; 
(1626) L-’ain ’dnda t‘vU*din fS l-mqdbar, ” The evil eye owns 
two-thirds of the graveyard ” ; 

(1626) N-niis§ bnddim k&imdt* be l-’ain, ” One half of 
mankind die from the evil eye.” 

The belief in the evil eye is obviously rooted both in the 
expressiveness and the imcanniness of the look, which make the 
* Cf. Mtpni, nr. 769. * Ritual and BAUf in Moroeeo, i, 414 sqq. 
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eye appear as an instrument for transmitting evil wishes; as 
Bacon said, “ There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of 
envy, an ejaculation, or irradiation of the eye.” ^ The danger is 
considered to bo particularly great when the look is accompanied 
with speech : there is not only an evil eye, but an evil mouth. 
One of the worst of all people is ho who has a black heart and a 
joking mouth ; and when the look of a person is accompanied 
with words of praise the danger is so great that it is always 
necessary to add, as a precaution, the phrase t'bark Mdh, “ May 
God be blessed.” Nay, there may even be danger in being praised 
without being looked at, as when somebody speaks of another 
person’s children in their absence. But the psychology of the 
evil eye is not exhausted by the belief in the eye as a trans- 
mitter of the injurious energy inherent in evil wishes : it may 
also be an original source of injurious energy emanating from 
it involuntarily. Jocular, allegorical, or laudatory speech, 
when accompanied with a look, is feared even though there is 
no feeling of ill-will or envy. 

These beliefs relating to the evil eye or the evil mouth — ^which 
is considered to belong to ^‘am, or the evil eye — account for, 
or at least give additional justification to, the following 
sayings : 

(1627) KvU mMkdr mahqdr, “ Everybody who is praised 
[will be] despised ” ; 

(1628) Fraq l-mz3h t*Srt‘dh, “ Give up joking, you will have 
rest ” ; 

(1629) A§1 Vad&wa tnzSh, “ The origin of enmity is joking ” ; 

(1630) L-mld^ Wdddtea, “The joke vouches for 

enmity ” ; 

(1631) ^dlfet* l-mld^ MU'a t*irja* 'addwa, “ The joke swore 
that she would become emnily.” ‘ 

A safeguard against the evil eye is secrecy.* When you buy a 
thing you should hide it : 

* Bacon, Eaaayt, ix : " Of EnTj." 

' Cf. tupm, nr. 779. 

* See also etepro, nr. 728, pp. 195, 200 ; infra, nr. 1683. 
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(1632) Sri a hdbbi Srab d fdffi ddim m‘4fiy “ Buy and hide, 
drink and clear [the water, then] you are always well.” 

(1633) Idff Mt’i t}jie& *dnd^ i'&iymde hi Vain, u l-f'&mm, 
“If you buy [something] cheaply, conceal [it] lest 
they should hurt you by an evil eye and an evil mouth.” 
For the same reason a merchant or shopkeeper should not speak 
about his gains : 

(1634) Drab u hrab A g^i hi t-t*rab, “ Beat (i.e. sell) and run 
away and cover with earth.” 

Generally speaking, you should be reticent as regards your 
private doings and intentions. Of the sayings recommending 
silence ^ the following one in particular is heard as a warning 
against the evil eye : — 

(1635) L-fumm 2-m^dd ma dddUd d&jbdna, “ Into a closed 
mouth no fly will enter.” 

There is also a warning against associating with persons with 
fair eyes, which are considered dangerous ^ : — 

(1636) La t^hab li ‘dind zdrqa shdbt^ii ddim mM‘6qa, “ Don’t 
make friends with one who is blue-eyed, bis friendship 
is ever unlucky.” 

A method of averting the evil glance is by turning it off : 

(1637) Ida IqUH l-m‘diyin qUb Isdnek fi l-km d qdl lit l-ujd‘ 
fg l-Ul tml, “ If you meet one who has an evil eye, 
turn your tongue at once and say to him. Stomach- 
ache for a long night.” 

In Andjra the person who on such an occasion turns the tongue 
backwards in the mouth whispers, ^Udh Uiyar *din&e, “ May 
God make your eye fly.” Many other methods of escaping 
or counteracting the dread influence of the evil eye are 
described in my Ritaal and Bdi^ in Morocco.^ 

A person who has an evil disposition is apt to feel another 
emotion, which is even worse than envy, namely, malignant 
joy at another’s misfortune. 
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(1638) Miil*a vMda iM la Sfeil* Id- da, “ One deatli is better 
than the malignant delight of enemies ” (who are 
more than one).* 

A man who has been robbed of his cattle says : — 

(1639) Ma bind Si maid* l-hmdr MrqSl'na Sfeit‘ l-1iammdra, 
“ The death of the donkey docs not concern us, [but] 
the muleteers’ (i.e. enemies’) malignant joy has 
burned us ” (Andjra).* 

(1640) Ida ^art‘i ktsSm sirrSk ma isim‘ii Id- da hdhrak, “ If 
you have made a loss (in business) keep your secret, 
that the enemies may not hear your news ” (and rejoice). 

(1641) Id MUa gddl’u nd ‘Sdt*d ma Sfdwah 'addfu, “ If a 
person leaves his dinner for supper (i.e. keeps something 
in reserve to have in case of need), his enemies cannot 
rejoice at liis expense.” 

It is better to be hungry than to go about in dirty and shabby 
clothes, which will please one’s enemies : 

(1642) L-k&rS bU* meSdud u l-Mswa ‘dleha fd’mi l-hsiid, “ The 
stomach is a closed room, and the clothes over it blind 
the envious.” 

But if a person who has been in the habit of dressing neatly 
ceases to do so, he may also be suspected of being a gambler or 
of labouring under a curse ; hence the saying : — 

(1643) Guz ‘ala IdnbSk jdi‘dn la t*gvz ‘dlih ‘Sryan, “ Pass by 
your friend hungry, don’t pass by him naked.” 

Vabious Vices 

Gluttony is a vice which may attach to a person as the result 
of a curse pronounced on him by his parents. It is unlucky 
both for the glutton himself and for others, who may have to 
suffer from hunger on account of his selfishness. 

(1644) Ida IdUH nuf tSba‘ Mwa nfg‘ lih ma tSuf ujd‘, “ Don’t 
get satisfied when you eat, it is useful to you, you will 
not have colic.” 

^ Cf. supra, nr. 41. * Cf. supra, nr. 727. 
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(1645) L-tndkIa bS 2-25/ k^'wdrrdt* d-^brr u l-hdif, “ Much 
eating causes illness and insatiable hunger.” 

(1646) L-mdTda bla qyas lc^*wdrrat* l-JMs, “ Eating beyond 
measure makes one a sluggard.” 

(1647) Lldhuma ytUdga m‘a wiMd f-§ga* u la tn*a vidhed uikk^, 
“ 0 God, it is better to meet one who has an evil eye 
than one who is a glutton ” (Dukk&la). 

(1648) Wfdu mSl‘6q Iq t*wfdu wilkMl“ Bear him (i.e. your 
son) unlucky [for himself], don’t bear him a glutton ” 
(who does harm to others). 

(1649) Ddrba bS l-k&miya vd& la hd i fuSUi liya, “ A stroke with 
a dagger is better than [saying]. Eat and leave for me.” 
A person who eats so much that others may have to remain 
hungry is told : — 

(1650) Ida ‘djbdk t-tdul t'ba‘ lAkkus, “If you are fond of 
length follow the Lekkus ” (a river in Northern 
Morocco) ; or, 

(1651) ^artdn bla mMgdn, “ Swallowing without chewing ” ; or, 

(1652) qanA'a Sabd‘a, “From contentment with little 
comes satiation.” 

The drinking of wine is forbidden by Islam, and wine is regarded 
as unclean and polluting in Morocco, as elsewhere in the 
Muhanunadan world. By drinking alcohol, a Muhammadan 
loses the baraka of the imdn, or “ faith ”, and a scribe loses the 
memory of the Koran ; a charm becomes useless if worn by 
a person who drinks alcohol, or even by one who visits a place 
where wine is sold ; a person entering a mosque or a saintly 
shrine in a state of drunkenness is struck by the Muhammadan 
jnun haunting it. It is said : — 

(1653) L-hmar mSfi'^k kfuU Sarr, “ Wine is the key of all 
evil.” 

Tet the Prophet admitted that there is both sin and profit 
in wine, though the sin is greater than the profit.^ Wine may 
be useful as a means of getting information : 

* Koran, ii, 216. 
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(1664) Sqdi & saq§ih hdl ma ‘dndu y^ntdq bih, “ Give l»im drink 
and ask him, all that he knows he will speak of.” 

(1656) MUU* i/imimr wd, la wdM l-qdmmar, “A hundred 
drunkards are better than one gambler.” 

This is a saying which is supposed to have been uttered by the 
Prophet himself on an occasion when he had come to a gathering 
of drunkards who received him with a jolly greeting, after he had 
visited a company of gamblers whom he greeted three times 
without getting a reply. 

(1666) HrcA §mq l-qammdra ma iddrrak l§ hdiya w& la 
fdra, “ Flee from the places of gamblers, neither snake 
nor mouse will hurt you.” 

(1667) £4 l-qdmmdr Mu ij6‘ bS I-IU u n-nhdr, “Don’t 
help a gambler, even though he is hungry day and night. ” 

(1658) Idq, ‘trUH l-qdmmar bhal li rmitH i-Sd‘ra fd n-nar, “ If 
you help a gambler, it is as if you throw a hair into 
the fire.” 

(1669) Sil^M* l-^dra wd Iq siVdt* l-qammdra, “ Goods bought 
at a loss are better than goods bought from gamblers.” 

Cleanliness is insisted upon. It is better to abstain from food 
than to re&ain from washing the hands before and after a meal : 

(1660) Hdsla dJ^in mSn wdUa, “Washing is better than a 
mouthful ” ; 

(1661) L-mdkla hla ‘and n-nds dUl, “Eating without 
washing is held despicable by the people.” 

A dirty person may be told : — 

(1662) l-J&erbn goU JrqMSSbdqdUSt §-§dbdn, “The woollen 
frock is thick as a tortoise, and there is lack of soap.” 

Magic practised for a wicked end is unlawful. A professional 
witch is haimted by jnun, she will never give birth to a child, 
and blood oozes out of her face as it does in the case of a person 
who has committed homicide (DukkMa). Again : 

(1663) Sgf^ra ToSddMa U ^dMm i§dUat dUdh *M%h l-gmul 
bS f-§M)a, “ Wizards are liars, may God send a heap of 
lice on him who mixes with them.” 
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Prudence — Intellectual Qualities 

Nobody likes to do harm to himself : 

(1664:) L-hmyo> ma rdha^ “ The snake does not bite 
itself.” 

Everybody wants to prosper : 

(1665) R-rdjel ma kdihammam fdin rbdh au fain J^ar^ 
“ A man only thinks of where he has gained or where 
he has lost.” 

(1666) d t'^erbdh feh zdru, “ Visit the place where 

you will gain ” (Andjra). 

Prudential maxims occupy a very prominent place among the 
sayings of the Moors. A large number of such maxims have 
been recorded in earlier chapters, and many others may bo 
added. 

(1667) ^AiyU ^dJa Udh u Uhgir n qddddm>y ‘‘ Invoke God, and 
the good is ahead.” 

(1668) Ld-mdf mdhdud u l-Muf “ The life has its fixed 
limit, and why the fear ? ” ^ 

(1669) Ma m&da fat^ u l-mxCammSX gdib wd Idka s-sd^a li 
niHn feJia, “ What is past is gone, and what is hoped for 
is absent, and for you is the hour in which you are ” ; or, 

(1670) Li fat* mat* u l-gdib ma "lih hddra u frah b s-sd'a li 
ni*%n fehuy What has passed has died, and what is 
absent should not be talked of, and enjoy the hour in 
which you are.” ^ 

(1671) *Jfmel UJidmm fS S-SSbka Sijeh u Si y&ga^ “ Put the 
trouble into a net, something will fall and something 
will remaiii.” ® 

^ Supra ^ nr. 1153. * Gf. supra , nr. 1396. * Supra , nr. 886. 
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(1672) Ida siblH l-Mnd u ?-§6rdr Id dzld nS t-t*‘ab u S-Sqd, 
“ If you find quietness and joy, don't proceed to 
toil and trouble.” 

(1673) L-qUl m‘a l-'dfia w& IrWir m‘a l-bMija, “ Little 
with health is better than much with affliction.” ^ 

(1674) QW, u mezidn wd Icp U’tr d ‘diydn, ” Little and good is 
better than much and bad.” 

(1675) Id *amluh n^dmliih m‘dhum, “ What they do we should 
do with them.” 

(1676) ma ‘mel jdrdk au rhal ‘dnnu (or, Aq<^ md qqa 

jdrdk au rhol ‘dnnd [Andjra]), “ Do what your neighbour 
does, or move away from him.” ® 

(1677) ‘Azz rdhdk i‘4zzuk n-nds, “ Respect yourself, others 
will respect you.” 

(1678) Li jd f ma yd‘ldm, “ What comes in its time 

will not be blamed.” 

A person who is late for something is told : — 

(1679) FSt*Sk l-gars qbd mars, “ The planting passed you 
before March ” ® ; or, 

(1680) P Mbb d-dw^i igdrsemfi l-lidli, “ He who wants vines 
should plant them in the lidli ” (between 12th December 
and 20th January, Old Style ; Andjra).* 

(1681) Ld t*q‘51 ful Mtt’a ihund fS Irkeil, “ Don’t say, [I have] 
beans, until they are in the measure.” * 

A person should take care of himself in various ways. 

(1682) Ida qdmtH men n-n‘ds Ibfy u Stidd hzdtndk ma t’ra bds, 
“ When you get up from the sleep put on clothes and 
tie your belt, you will see no evil.” 

(1683) Sri a tdiyib Id t*^eul fs-^dq dlu ih&n msiyU>, “ Buy and 
cook, don’t eat at the market, even though it is given 
for nothing ” (the food offered there may be unwhole- 
some or bewitched, or he who eats there may be hurt 
by the evil eye). 

* Supra, nr. 899. * Supra, nr. 626 ; cf. nr. 320. * Supra, nr. 1074. 

* Isfra, nrs. 1899, 1900. 

* mdeqiread proverb (TaUqvist, op. oit., nr. 149). 
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(1684) La t'SmSi fS treq l-mM'dq &lu t’erbdh m‘ah ma t‘‘dmnuir 
§-s3nddq, “ Don’t go on the road of the unlucky one 
(i.e. have nothing to do with him), oven if you gain 
with him enough [money] to fill a box with.” 

(1685) L~mel‘6q niel'dq u l-mSs^dd mdrzdq, “ The unlucky one 
is [alurays] unlucky, and the lucky one is [always] 
doing well.” 

You should always be attentive to evil omens ; they are 
warnings that should be followed.^ For example, if you stumble 
on your way to a place where you intend to do some business, 
you should not proceed ; hence the sa 3 dng : — 

(1686) KvU t*a‘t'era f&M hera, “ In every stiunbling there is 
good.” 

(1687) Ida IqitH f s-sbah d-Mb rja‘ u n‘q8 u qdl ya mujih 
nS^ini men fdl d-dtb, “ If you meet a jackal in the 
morning, go back and sleep and say, 0 Approver (one 
of the epithets of God), save me from the omen of 
the jackal.” 

(1688) Ld tsdbbdh ‘dl U-z'ar rja* u n'qs dSk n-nhdr, “ Don’t 
meet [as the first person] in the morning one with 
reddish hair, [if you do,] go back and sleep that day.” * 

(1689) Ida Suft'ih qra‘ mq ihriij m^ JdimmU ger l-fra\ “ If 
you see a man with a bald head, [know that] only 
destruction goes out of his mouth.” 

If in going out on business in the morning you see the nakedness 
of a man who is urinating or batliing, it is unlucky for you to 
go on ; whereas if you sec the nakedness of a woman, it is just 
the reverse : 

(1690) Ida §dlbaM* ‘ala l-md&li gar wiMi, “ If you see a penis 
in the morning, go back at once ” (Andjra) ; 

(1691) pi sdbbah ‘ala l-meSgdg gar izid s-sdg, “ He who sees 
a vulva in the morning should at once go on to the 
market ” (Andjra). 

^ liiiiml and Belief in Morocco, oh. xii. 

^ For tho uiiluckincss of reddish hair sco also supra, nr. 55. 
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A person should keep the door of his house closed : 

(1692) Midi^ taqteqa u laqteqa wd hi wdhd s-sdldmii ‘dlikum, 
“ One hundred .and one knocks [at the door] are 
better than one ‘ Pe.acc be with you * ” (i.e. greeting). 
Don’t greet a disagreeable person or one whom you do not know, 
because if you do he may begin to talk a lot of nonsense with 
you: 

(1693) S-sdl3m ySjbed kdlam, “ Greeting draws talk.” 

Don’t trust a person whom you do not know, if he comes and 
tells you that he is your friend : 

(1694) Li qdbru jdld Id t^dmen si hih hdlli rdsu w dji ^and 
r&jlihy “Don’t trust him whose grave is new, leave 
his head and come to his feet.” 

Be careful in your speech if you find a stranger with your friend : 

(1695) Fdin ikun sdeqdk ikun ^dduk, “ Where your friend 

is, there is your enemy.” 

(1696) Serr hmuddkdra ma bdinjuj, “ The secret of a discussion 
is only between two.” 

Don’t speak much about your doings and intentions : 

(1697) HohztH t^dhl^ ibdti ma sma^ hadd ^dydli, “ My loaf is 
underneath my armpit, nobody heard my calling ” (i.e. 
I do not speak about it) ; 

(1698) N-ndddm ^dl s-sukut^ her men n-ndddm ^dl hqaul^ 
“ Repentance for silence is better than repentance for 
speaking ” ; 

(1699) Ida bgilH t^frah t^rak qdl u qll t^ert*dh^ “ If you want 
to be happy keep from idle talk, you will have rest ” ; 

(1700) Ida rbdhiH skut^ ^dndek ihdssluk fe l-byut^, “ If you 
make a profit, be silent so that they do not catch you 
in the rooms ” (i.e. your house) ; 

(1701) lAJd^em sSrru yebUg murddu, “ He who keeps his secret 
will obtain what he wishes ” ; 

(1702) S-sumt^ hikma u mtnnu t^fdrrqdt^ l-hkdim, “ Silence is 
wisdom, and wisdom spreads from it ” ; 

(1703) S-skdt^ meM r-rda, “ Silence is a kind of consent ” ; 
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(1704) La t‘*duwud hbdrdk n hgdd Mwa shSb S-Sarr u l-wq*d, 
“ Don’t repeat your news to anybody, it causes quarrel 
and affliction ” ; 

(1705) Yd rdjSl Suf u shut* ida Mit*i Irlham qul l-hSt*, “ 0 man, 
see and be sUent ; if you eat meat, say it is fish ” ; 

(1706) Ida rit*i qtd tn& rit* w ida §ibt‘i qdl md sibt*, “If 
you see say, 1 did not see, and if you find say, I did 
not find ’’ ; 

(1707) Ida sdlSk ‘did Si fa qdl 14 ddri, “ If he asks you about 
something, then say, I don’t know ’’ (if a person is 
asked whether he knows how to do a certain thing that 
he does not know, he should answer la ddri, instead of 
md na‘rdf, because this will help him to learn 
it owing to the haraka of the Koran [xxi, 109, 111] 
contained in that phrase). 

(1708) ^hdb l-waM wd la tshdb l-fiU'dS, “ To make friends with 
a wild beast is better than to make friends with an 
inquisitive person.” 

But while silence is a safeguard for the person himself,^ it may be 
a danger to others — ^the taciturn listener may be a spy : 

(1709) L-Jiauf mSn bnddem s-sdket', “ [Have] fear of people 
who are silent.” 

A rash and noisy person is more to bo trusted than a quiet and 
silent one : 

(1710) Guz ‘dl 1-Jiarh6ri Id t'guz 'dl s-s&kdt’i, “ Go across 
the murmuring stream, don’t go across the silent one.” * 

Be sharp to others so that they may not hurt you : 

(1711) Kun dib *dndek ydUuk d-dySb, “ Be a jackal, so that 
the jackals may not eat you.” ® 

Shjrness is taken as a sign of fear : 

(1712) HSdmna mimu kdishdb Id Jiofm m4nnd, “We were 
shy of him, it seems to him that we were afraid of 
him ” ; 

* See also supra, nr. 1635. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 514). 

’ Supra, nr. 1144. 
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• (1713) Sdbeb S-Sarr Mwa l-hya u l-qaut‘, “ Tho cause of quarrel 
is basMulness and food.” 

At the same time you had better keep away from a person with 

whom you are very angry : 

(1714) Bdt* ff l-gaid la t$hdh n-nOddma, " To pass the 
night in anger is better than to rise in the morning 
with repentance.” 

(1715) Ld iSkor Ig t'demm mil la ^dldU’ih, “Don’t praise 
nor blame him you have not mixed with.” 

If anybody asks you to do something, 

(1716) Sibbdq l-mtm t'ert‘dh, “ Say no from the first, you will 
have rest.” 

But be generous to a person who is useful to you : 

(1717) Id t§tly& la t‘aqtd‘ n^tbd, “ If you find any one [useful 
to you], don’t cut oil his portion.” 

Treat well a person whom you want to remain with you : 

(1718) Dhdn s-sir isir, “ Smear the leather string (with which 
the soles of slippers arc sewn), he will walk well.” 

Tou should treat a person well until you have got from him all 

that you want : 

(1719) Bus l-ketb min fdmmd hdtl'a t'dqdi ^t’ik m^nu, 
“ Kiss the dog on his mouth, until you get what you 
want from him.” ^ 

If a person does not follow your advice, let him alone : 

(1720) Vrrih urtih w idd ‘ma ^aUih, “ Show him show him, 
and if he is blind let him alone ” ; 

(1721) Nhih nhth w idd ‘ma haUih, “ Forbid him forbid him, 
and if he is blind let him alone.” 

A person who is heedless of good advice given him is told : — 

(1722) Id S^dda b ytddd iMTXha b sndnd, “ He who has tied 
it with his hand has to open it with his teeth ” ; or, 

(1723) Leh Id ij'dlf rdina mg yfdihna, “ May God not direct 
our judgment to our ruin.” 

If a person does not want to follow the advice given him by a 

1 Supra, nr. 112. 
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relative or friend but afterwards, when it is too late, changed 
his mind, he is told : — 

(1724) Z-zein haUUHh mArak fdin t§ib& gddda, “ The beauty 
you left behind you, where will you find it to-morrow ? ” 
If somebody ignores the advice given him by an older person, 
the latter says to him : — 

(1725) Id tn4 *ind rai JMru l-Mmm t*idbiru, “ He who does 
not act upon the advice of his elder will have evil as 
his counsel.” 

A person. A, asks another, B, to buy a thing for him ; B warns 
him, but as A is persistent, does what he is asked. When the 
thing he bought proves to be bad, as he suspected, he says to A : — 

(1726) Li ‘aUSk 1M jiyf‘& hih, “ He who gives you a rope 
(A’s unfortunate request), strangle him with it.” 

You should only take advice with people who know what they 
are talking about : 

(1727) Sdl l-mjdrrdb Id tsdl t-finb, “ Ask the experienced one, 
don’t ask the doctor.” ^ 

Never follow the advice of people who do not like you : 

(1728) Bdwarhum Ig i^d'tnel rdihum, “Consult them, don’t 
follow their advice.” 

(1729) Lg t'd'md rai l-drdg igdrrqdk fS l-mSrj, “ Don’t follow 
the advice of a lame man, it will drown you in a 
marsh.” 

(1730) Lg t’4'md rai Irdma igdrrqdk fS l-md, “ Don’t follow 
the advice of a blind man, it will drown you in water.” 
Generally speaking, you should not listen too much to the 
counsel of others : 

(1731) Idjdmmar rdfd bd Mdm rv-nds mg ijbdr fdin 

dydld, " He who fills his head with other people’s words 
will find no place where he may put his own ” ; 

(1732) *4^^ rdy^ ida flak rdyfc w ida fsed rdyik, “ Act 
on your own advice ; if it is good it is your advice, and 
if it is bad it is your advice.” 

* Supra, nr. 14. 
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It is piadent to be respectful to the descendant of a saint : 

(1733) F&in mq Mn s-siyid bus hi ytddH tda ma gar ‘dlik 
M/Uba i^r ‘Mik “ Wherever there is the son of 

a saint kiss him on his hand, if he does not assist you 
his grandfather will assist you.” 

The wisest plan is to treat everybody with respect, since even 
the most insignificant-looking person may have much baraka : 

(1734) SiUem nS Ir^wi t'Snja l-‘dmar, “ Greet the empty 
one, you will escape from the full one.” 

For a similar reason you should avoid quarrelling with anybody 
whom you do not know : 

(1736) Ma t‘Sdr6b hdtt'a tt'qdrrab, “Don’t strike until you 
come near.” 

Indeed, every person is possessed of some baraka, however 
little it may be : 

(1736) Kidl wdhed ‘dndd baraka, “ Every one has baraka ” ; 

(1737) KiM wdJ^ ma nqdt‘ai‘ bargka, “ The baraka 

is cut off from nobody.” 

A person who has been offended by a shereef or learned man or 
scribe forgives him with the expression : — 

(1738) ‘Ala ujdh l-kl‘Sb kdt^SnhM ^^fda, “ For the sake of 
the book (i.e. the baraka inside him) the binding is 
loved.” 

The same saying is used by a man who is married to a shcreefa 
or the daughter of a learned man, when he wants to explain 
why he docs not divorce her in spite of her bad conduct. 

IlITELLECTUAL QUALITIES 

(1739) Li hSUbk Uah ‘dtdh ‘dqH, “God gives understanding 
to him whom he loves.” 

(1740) Li sd'da Uah kSmmd lA ‘dqlA, “ For him who is favoured 
by Gbd he perfects his understanding.” 

■ (1741) L-‘aql m&Mdq u t-t'nAl'eqa m&n “ Under- 

standing is inborn, and unluckiness comes from the 
devil.” 
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(1742) T-t'‘qb kdyd‘md l-‘aql, “ Toil makes understanding.” 

(1743) Ma fdres hdU’a yk'MrrSs, “ He will not become 
a horseman till he is broken.” 

(1744) L-‘agl ida jSl tnq Jnfu rdqqa§, “When the under- 
standing travels, there is no courier like it.” 

A wise man can by merely looking at a person or thing distinguish 
between the good and the bad : 

(1746) L-‘4^Sf iduftVi kfdl‘d, “ For the wise man his look is 
sufficient.” 

If the wise man makes a mistake in his speech, he at once becomes 
aware of it from the look of others who are present, whereas 
the ignorant one goes on talking until ho has to be stopped : 

(1746) L-'dq&l (or, t-tdlSb) hS l-gamza u ^fjdkSl (or, l-qSithdn) 
he d-dibza, “ The wise man (or, the scribe) with a wink, 
and the ignorant (or, illiterate) with a blow.” ^ 

(1747) pdnn l-'dqM dhsSn ya^n “ The supposition 

of the wise man is bettor than the certainty of the 
ignorant.” * 

(1748) ^-t'&llba 'dzzhum aMh u sqdffium r-rahmdn, “ The scribes 
were dear to God, and the Merciful gave them to 
drink ” (i.e. gave them the Koran). 

(1749) Nddrafe l-kt*ub MdzdwSl mf, l-qcdb l-htnum, “ The sight 
of books removes sorrows from the heart.” 

(1750) L-'Um ^ md l-mdl, “ Learning is better than goods.” 

(1751) S-stytd bla qrdya bh^ l-Mtb bla drdya, “ A gentleman 
without reading is like a dog without training.” 

(1752) Sger u m'dddd) dl^dn mM l-Jdnr mq M fdhSm, “ Young 
and educated is better than old without understanding.” 

(1753) Sdbi fdhem wd Iq r-rjSl bh&im, “ An intelligent boy 
is better than men who are [like] animals.” 

(1764) fe §-sigdr Jnf n-naqS fS l-Mjar, “ Instruction 

in youth is like engraving in stones.” ’ 

^ Cf. supra, nr. 4S1. 

* Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 1162). 

’ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. cit., nr. 616 ; Tallqvist, op. oit., 
nr. 103). 
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(1766) fe l-Mbar Mf n-naqS fS l-gbdr, “ Instruction 

in old age is like engraving in dung.” 

(1766) L-must'dhi u l-must‘dk&nr Iq indlu l-Um, “ He who 
is bashful and he who is haughty will not obtain 
learning.” 

When a learned man is taught by an ordinary scribe something 
he did not know, the remark is made : — 

(1767) L-dmSb iqdiy^ l-Mmtr, “ The hare makes the wild 
boar get up.” 

The following sa 3 dng refers to a person who speaks well and 
writes well, his writing being beautiful as the cheeks of a woman 
when coloured with ochre : — 

(1768) S-Sf&if hhgd s-suhkar u l-MnkSl* Wi/g^ Vdhkar, “ The 
lips arc like sugar and the cheeks like ochre.” 

(1769) Klgm r-rdjSl Astn u mefhum dl^&ft Mef fdmm, 
“The speech of a man which is bcaiitiful and 
understood is better than [the speech of] a thousand 
mouths [that is not].” 

Of a person who answers well without delay it is said : — 

(1760) Vjdba ‘ala ndbH, “ His answer is on his canine 
tooth.” 

A learned man, however, is not alwaj^ an object of praise. 
Of one who accepts bribes it is said : — 

(1761) L-‘dUm bd l-ain d Uqdlb ma Mwa men&n, “ A learned 
man from the eye, and the heart is not good.” 

A judge who, owing to a similar weakness, passes unjust sentences 
is reproved in the saying : — 

(1762) L-‘dsil jfd l-Mb, “ Honey (i.e. his learning) in 
the skin of a dog.” 

Physicians are held in bad repute. They are considered both 
wicked and ignorant, cheating sick people of their money and 
unable to cure them. We have already met with the well- 
known saying, “Ask the fflcperienced one, don’t ask the doctor”^ ; 
and there are others to the same effect : 


* Supra, nra. 14, 1727. 
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(1763) Li ydktd l&hm d-dXb dhs&n m^n midt* “ He wlio eats 

jackal’s flesh (which is considered to contain much 
medicinal virtue is [a] better [doctor for himself] than 
a hundred doctors ” ; 

(1764) Ja UdbbA sd‘a 'mah, “ He came to cure him, in a moment 
he made him blind ” ; 

(1765) Yd Mb n-nds yd Uhdyer b rdffi, “ 0 doctor for others, 
0 he who is at a loss with regard to himself.” 

In many sayings ignorance is scoffed at. An ignorant and 
illiterate person is told : — 

(1766) Qal Id bSi t‘a‘rdf SUdh qal Id b t*SbdU s-swdya*, “ He 
said to him'. How do you know God ? He said to him. 
By the change of the hours.” 

Yet it may be that an unlearned person can give you information 
about things of which a learned man has no knowledge : 

(1767) fS n-nahr u ma y^^iijSd Irbhir, “ It is 

found in the watercourse, and it is not found in 
the sea.” 

(1768) Li tna ‘dndu fdM&n nSbel* ma *dnd/d ‘aql t’db&*, “ He 
who has no sprouting field (i.e. a poor man) has 
no sure judgment.” 

An ignorant person is compared to a savage bullock that breaks 
the plough when used for ploughing : — 

(1769) ^^uhd Icdihdrris l-mdhrdt*, “Strength breaks the 
plough.” 

(1770) R-rdjH li haUdf u hmdr ‘and n-nds z-zgab ‘dl *^mdr, 

“ A man who is a pig (strong) and a donkey (ignorant) 
seems to the people like hair on live coal.” 

Of an ignorant person it is also said : — 

(1771) Ma niSn mdl lA-hmdm wd la mM l-imdm wd la t^a‘rdf 
hidl hrdm, “ You are not one of the tame pigeons 
nor one of the wild ones, nor do you know [how to 
distinguish] the lawful from the forbidden.” 

A person who has been taught by another for a long time and 
^ EUual and Belief in MoroecOf ii, 319 sq. 
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iJien, when asked to do a thing, does not know how to do it 
(or is too lazy to do it) is compared to a cock that has been 
fed for a year : — 

(1772) ‘AUfii ‘am ma i‘aSHk Si lUa, “ Feed him for a year, 
he will not give you sapper for an evening.” ^ 

A person who behaves foolishly is told 

(1773) KvXl H y^4‘<^ ^ l-hmq ma y^dwa, “ Everything 
can be cured, and foolishness cannot bo cured.” 

Don’t speak to a person who talks foolishly : 

(1774) L-hmaq ma VSnMh mq y^lnk, “Don’t vex a fool, 
he will not vex you.” 

All the following sa}rings inculcate the rule that a person 
should think before he speaks or acts. This is done by him who 
ties up his fowls in the evening before he takes them to the 
market; hence it is said : — 

(1775) Jddd §-foq k&ibdt'& marb&Rn, “ Fowls for the market 
pass the night tied up.” 

(1776) Qalb Uhmaq iffdmmih df&mm qdJbA, “ The heart 

of the fool is in his mouth, and the mouth of the wise 
man is in his heart.” 

(1777) La t'diy^ hM,*a t‘W^Sm u la t*dhddr Mtt’a t*Mmr 
mdm, “ Don’t put the breast-harness [on your horse] 
imtil you bridle [him], and don’t speak until you 
think.” 

(1778) La tSSrr^' haU*a “Don’t saddle [your 

horse] imtil you bridle [him].” 

(1779) Wha hul d qe§, “From the talk of the 
jackal : Eat and measure.” ‘ 

(1780) Qe^ qbel ma t*ge§, “ Test [the bottom of the river] 
before you get stuck in the mud.” 

(1781) Md t*graf hM'a dz&rrab, “ Don’t plant until you make 
a fence.” 

(1782) L-‘dq4l qb& a-seU mdnni, “ The wise man makes a 
trench before the floods.” 

* Cf. supra, nr. 624. * Supra, nr. 790. 
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(1783) Id y^i §-§6m‘a ydhfdr la llnr, “ He who builds a 
minaret should dig [a foundation-ditch as deep as] 
a well for it.” 

(1784) Id^frdq §-§dm‘a IdzSm ydhfdr la Irinr, “ He who steals 
a minaret should dig a well for it ” (to hide it in). 

(1785) L-fdr l-mqdllaq razq l-qdU, “ The impatient mouse 
belongs to the portion of the cat.” ^ 

(1786) HdU‘a Mzzqdl* *ad jim'at* rSjla, “ Only when she 
broke wind she gathered her feet [under her clothes] ” 
(for shame ; said to a person who regrets that he has 
spoken thoughtlessly to another).^ 

^ Supra, nr. 1333. * Cf. supra, nr. 1376. 
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Miscellaneous Pkoverbs 

(1787) Ma Sff dlldh U rSd dMh Mwa UJcun, “ What God wills, 
what God desires, that will be.” 

(1788) M^n sd*ddk au swad sd‘ddky [Whatever happens to 
you comes either] from your good luck or your bad 
(lit. black) luck.” 

(1789) Ida jdt^ guwudha be shiba w ida Jiauwd^* kat\aM 
s-sndsel^ “ If [good luck] comes [to you] lead it (i.e. 
you may lead it even) with a hair, and if it goes down 
it breaks [even] chains.” ^ 

Of a person who has bad luck in his doings it is said : — 

(1790) Li i^ibgih ma t^wiijdu wu lli ma t^ebgih t^wdjdu, “ That 
which you like you will not find, and that which you 
do not like you will find.” 

An unlucky person only finds unlucky things : 

(1791) Msibt* metydr fels wxdla Trdsmdr, “ The find of an unlucky 
one is a fels (the smallest copper coin) or a nail.” 

There is no use for a sick person in trying to cure himself : 

(1792) Qdl Ifql Ben Qj&lu l^yufa djlu imudd rSjlu, “ Said the 
learned man Ben Qjellu, He who has completed his 
term should stretch out his leg.” 

A person who is asked how he fares replies : — 

(1793) Klfmdjat* l-iydm dji m^dha,^ Whatever days may come, 
come with them.” * 

Everything is subject to change. 

(1794) Lfelk idfir u s~swdyg* bedddla, “ The firmament goes 
round, and the horns are changing.” 

(1795) KuU nhdr u rdzq&^ " Every day has its fare.” ® 


^ Supra, nr. 926. 


* Supra, nr. 902. 


* Supra, nr. 935. 
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(1796) YAum ^ mSl U-‘s& u ydum mirr mSl JrhdmM, “ One 
day is sweeter than honey, and another day more 
bitter than colocynth.” 

(1797) Ydum ItlSk u ydum *dlik, “ One day is in favour of you, 
and another day against you.” ^ 

(1798) D-dtinya ma *tat‘ 'oM hdtt‘a n “ The world has 
not given promise to anybody.” 

(1799) KuU m^ tla‘ iMuvoud u kuU mSn hduwM ySM*, “ Every 
one who ascends will descend, and every one who 
descends will ascend.” ‘ 

(1800) ma idl l-lil yiftxih, “ However long the night may 
last, there-will be a morning.” * 

(1801) Mq ddmet Sidda wd la §rdr Mm, “ The affliction does 
not last, nor will the enjoyment last.” 

(1802) Ktdl Miqa bd‘dha J&rha, “ After every affliction there 
is enjoyment.” 

(1803) £r/drh sSb*4 iydm u l-huzn tdul V&mor, “ The joy 
[lasts] seven days and the sadness all the life.” 

Of a person who is changeable in his likings it is said ; — 

(1804) *AUaq miUSl, “ The lover gets wearied.” 

Every person has his particular nature : 

(1806) Kull wdh^ d “ Every one has his nature ” ; 

(1806) KuU td‘dm *dndu Udda, “ Every food has [its] 
flavour.” 

And nobody can change his nature : 

(1807) P feh U A6‘a m^ ib&a, “ He who has a certain nature 
will not sell it ” (Andjra). 

If a person has been bom with a bad nature, nothing can make 
him good : 

(1808) KiM mhAuwel midbdl dl‘& ‘ala tatf l-md, “ Everything 
crooked is withered, even though it is on the border 
of water.” 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. dt., nr. 2065). 

* Cf. supra, nr. 440. 

* Supra, nr. 1159. 
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Habit is second nature : 

(1809) Liflh Si qd’ida ma il‘h&nnd Si ‘dleha, “He who has 
a certain habit will have no peace for it.” 

A person who has experienced a certain pleasure wants to have 
it again : 

(1810) HU A MUu U^‘Stq& y^a‘ lUA, “ Sweet and delicious, 
he who tastes it will go back to it.” 

Old habits arc not easily forgotten : 

(1811) ImiU* z-zeffdn u ma y^d Si hdzzel* U-kt*df, “ The 
dancer dies and does not forget the shaking of his 
shoulders.” 

On the other hand, old people cannot learn new things : 

(1812) L-qdU S-SdrSf mQ y^‘*4USm S-Steh, “ An old cat will not 
Icam dancing.” ^ 

Of old people who imitate the behaviour of young ones it 
is said : — 

(1813) L-qdtta f 8-§itah u S-Sdrfa mJcMla M^tdh, “ The she- 
cat is on the roof, and the old wolnan with blackened 
eyes is dancing ” (wanting to show' herself as agile as 
a cat). 

There are many men who appear humble like pack-animals 
but, when occasion offers, show themselves to be superior 
persons : 

(1814) iSAgi srut* t'SM* l-brdd^', “ How many horses there 
are under pack-saddles.” 

If a person needs a thing he has to try to find it : 

(1815) lA harqdl^'A d-ddr§a ijStt'eS *dl l-kuUdib, “ He whose 
molar tooth pains him should search for pincers.” 

A person who is looking for a thing that is close at hand is 
told: — 

(1816) RMH} ‘al Uhmar A hdwa ifS^ ‘Mih, “ Riding on the 
donkey, and he seeks for him ” (Andjra). 

If you see a tWg and have no means of getting it, you are 
not satisfied : 

^ Cf. ntpni, nr. 609, 
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(1817) S-Sauf ibSrrM *^auf, “Sight does not cool the 
stomach.” 

(1818) Li^i’rd^a d^Sn mSl U^t*m4nna wd Ui^t*m^na 

mSn qdta* IASs, “ He who hopes fares better than he 
who wishes, and he who wishes fares better than he 
who despairs.” 

The following saying is used, e.g., by a bachelor as a reply to a 
friend when he is blamed for not having, as often before, invited 
the friend to a tea-party with a girl in whose company he was 
going to spend the night : — 

(1819) SSrr z-zhS wi Htba ma bdinjuj, “ The secret of amuse- 
ment and. what is agreeable is only between two.” 

If a person accidentally meets another whom he is anxious 
to meet, he says : — 

(1820) L-wujba dhSn men mVdd, “ Chance is better than 
meeting by agreement.” 

When a man refuses to tell his friends some news which he. 
has brought with him from another place, they find comfort 
in the idea that the secret will come out before long, 
and say : — 

(1821) Doha d yiSSSHwah, “ Very soon it will be cheap, 

and we shall buy it ” (Andjra). 

People who are driven out from the house they inhabit 
remark : — 

(1822) L-hqiya qdIM* l-hreq bS n-nar w& la U^dj mM l-dkar, 
“ The snake said. Burning by fire is better than leaving 
the nest.” ^ 

When two villages are at war with each other and one of them 
has been set on fire, a messenger is despatched from the burning 
village to invite the enemy to come and take its animals ; he 
receives the answer : — 

(1823) L-Miya qSlet* nS l-qdnfud i-ilmm h&in ‘dini qal la n 
Hmma “ The snake said to the hedgehog (who 

had caught the snake by the tail). The fat is between 
* 8vfra, nr. 640. 
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my eyes ; [the hedgehog] said to her, There [we] are 
making [our] exit ” (i.e. there I shall hoish my eating 
of you ; Andjra). 

Of a village or tribe that has been beaten by another it is 
said : — 

(1824) L-miiya s-sbo’a u r-rij*a de d-dh6‘a, “ The going of 
lions, and the return of hyenas ” (Andjra). 

When a small, though grown-up, person attacks a big one 
people say : — 

(1825) Bu fSsstu Mi^drqab ^mSl, “ The fantail-warbler (a 
very small bird) cuts the sinew of the camel’s 
ham.” 

(1826) P y^‘db t-tr^ ma igdl ahMh, “ He who plays 
(a kind of blindnuin’s buS that may be very 
rough) should not say ah ” (Andjra). 

(1827) L-f&ris bl^ sndh Icif t-tair blajndh, “ A horseman with- 
out arms is like a bird without wings.” 

A man who considers himself to be protected by another, though 
the other one cannot even protect himself, is told : — 

(1828) T’MzzmSt* l-hrira hi l-bdkdr, “ The gruel is girded with 
the first fruits of figs ” (Andjra). 

(1829) LrhSmm ida Mn qtU ib^kki w ida kt*ar it&hTwk, " A 
trouble, if it is small, makes one weep and, if it 
increases, makes one laugh ” (you cannot remain 
weeping for long). 

When much fuss is made about a trific it is said : — 

(1830) L-gn&za khira u l-miyU* far, ” The funeral is great, and 
the dead one is a mouse ” ^ ; or, 

(1831) BSrr&lf, u mSd lu hmdr&, “ A crier, and his donkey is 
gone away from him ” ; or, 

(1832) 'Ala jr^ qr^, “ Of a scratch ho makes a big 
wound ” (Andjra).^ 

Again, when some slight misdemeanour is treated as if it wore 

^ Widespread proverb (Ben Cheneb, op. bit., nr. 577). 

* See am nr. 1185. 
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a great crime, the remark is made that if it really had been so, 
little notice would have been taken of it : — 

(1833) Eibbdrha if gar, “ Make it big, it will become small.” 
The following saying is an expression of the sense of nature, 
which may be very vivid in the Moors : — 

(1834) S-Sauf f l-h^r keiziyin l-qalb u n-ndor, " To look at 
the green adorns the heart and the eye.” 



CHAPTER XX 


Sayings relating to certain Periods, Agriculture, and 
THE Weather 

There arc sayings relating to the twelve months of the 
Muhammadan year. 

(1835) Ida dlml hmuhdrram sddddq men malek u qul yd r&bbi 
rham^ “ When Muharram sets in, give alms from your 
wealth and say, 0 God be merciful.” 

There is not much business done in this month, but all the more 
in the following one : 

(1836) Ida dJ^l sdfar l-hair fS l-bt ijl i-ird yinjbar, “ When 
Safar sets in, benefit will be found in buying and selUng.” 

(1837) Ida jd rabe^ n-ndbawi kun mCa n-nds be l-ihs&n la 
t^kun m^dhum qdwi, “ When Rabf *1-Awwal (popularly 
called l-mulud, after the birthday feast of the Prophet, 
which commences on the twelfth day of this month) 
comes, be good to the people, don’t be harsh to them.” 
This is the month when the Prophet was born, hence you should 
be good to everybody. 

(1838) Ida dhod robe* t-t*dni be* u Sri u qdl yd gdni^ “ When 
Rabf (or ’1-Ahir) sets in, sell and buy and say, 

O Independent one ” (one of the names of God). 

This is a month for business, because in the previous month 
people devoted themselves to merriment. 

(1839) Ida dhaljumdd Uduwel qum t^hdem dlu t^ddllel, ** When 
Jumada ’l-tJla sets in, get up to work even if your job 
is that of an auctioneer ” (considered as the lowest 
kind of work). 

(1840) Ida dhal jumdd t-t*dni qdl yd rtbbi m4f rdzq zidni, 
“ When Jumada t-t^dnia (or ’1-Uhra) sets in, say, 
O God increase my livelihood.” 
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In these two months there are no feasts that divert people from 
their work. 

(1841) Idaja ihar rdjdb n-nda yM‘6u fth H lUA iat'djdb, “ When 
Rajab comes, people will invoke [God] during it, and 
God will hear [their prayer].” 

It is a blessed month. 

(1842) Ida ja Shar Sd‘ban n-nSs t’frah flh u t*l‘db, “ When 
Sha‘b^ comes, people will rejoice in it and 
play.” * 

(1843) Ida d^ rdmddn izid aUdh r-rdzq U n-nda & l-^Jrdn, 
“ When Ramadan sets in, God will increase [his] 
bounties to the people and [his] forgiveness.” 
Ramaijiin is a holy month: in it the Koran is supposed to 
have been sent down to the Prophet. Its most important feature 
is the obligatory fast, lasting from daybreak to sunset. The 
Jlor, or breakfast, partaken of as soon as the sun has set, begins 
with spiced gruel, and there is much tea-drinking during the 
night ; hence the saying : — 

(1844) Ida ja rdmdan Sri l-hror u z-zUif u l-Madn, “ When 
Ramadan comes, buy spices and dishes and 
glaases.” 

Another meal, called s^dr, is eaten two hours before dawn. 
It should be a substantial one, since no more food is partaken of 
before sunset ; and in cold weather it should consist of meat — 
which remains six hoiirs in the stomach, not of fish, which remains 
there only two — ^in order to keep the body strong : 

(1845) Id(i ja rdmdan S-St‘a adhhar bd l-lhqm tod la tadhMr 
hi l-hdt'a, “If Rama^w comes in winter, eat meat 
for ahor and don’t eat fish.” 

When Rama^n has come to an end and the dawn of day no 
longer is a signal to abstain from food and drink, the breaking of 
the taboo is preceded by a rite which obviously serves the purpose 
of removing the supposed danger attending it : a portion of the 
kind of com which is the principal food of the family is set aside 
^ See Ritml and Bdief in Morocco^ ii, 89 aq. 
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bn behalf of every member of jtlie household as fStra, or alms 
to be given away.^ Hence the sa)nng 
(1846) IdQ jd Shar IS-fldr z-zra‘ yehruj men hdl ddr, “ When 
the month of the breaking of the fast (Shawwal, 
popularly called l-‘td s-sg^, “the Little Feast,” after 
the feast that commences on the let of this month) 
comes, wheat goes out of every house.” 

(1847) Ida dMl sltar l-qd‘da d‘di n dlMh ini'''jlk mdn lA-dd, 
“When Du ’1-Qa‘dah (popularly called bain l-aydd) 
sets in, invoke God to save you from yoxir 
enemies.” 

Your prayer will be heard then, because it is a blessed month. 
The same is the case with the following month. 

(1848) Ida dhed Shar l-h^ja d‘di n dUdh u gill yd rdbbi 
'dlhii tna nM‘rd'’^ja, “ When Du ’1-Hijjah (popularly 
called l-ld l-Mnr, “ the Great Feast,” after the feast 
that commences on the 10th of this month) sets in-, 
invoke God and say, 0 God give me what I 
hope for.” 

Four months arc called “exquisite”, because they are considered 
to be particularly blessed, namely : Du ’1-Qa‘dah, Du ’1-Hijjah, 
Muharram, and Rajab. Of them it is said : — 

(1849) I- hair fS Sohor l-mfid^ *6mmrak Id tt’b&la, “ Do 

good in the exquisite months, [if you do] you will never 
be visited with affliction.” 

Besides the feast of the mvlvd, the Little Feast, and the Great 
Feast, each of which lasts for seven days, there arc six lesser 
feasts, mw4sem (sing. mUsern) of one day’s duration : on the 
10th of Muharram, called nhdr ‘dSbra ; on the first Thursday 
(in Fez on the 15th) of Rajab ; on the 27th of the same month, 
called nhdr l-md‘raj ; on the 15th of Sha'ban, called nhdr 
n-nSsM] on the 26th of Ramadan; and on the 9th of 
Du ’l-5ijjah, called nhdr ‘arafa.* It is said : — 

' Bitval and Belief in Morocco, ii, 90 sqq. 

* For all these feasts see Ritual and Belief in Morocco, ch. xiii sq. 
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(1850) L-tnwdsSm siu’a kun ‘^q bdl m^n drd'&‘a f&ta Id 
t‘insa, “ The mwqsm are six : give heed to invocation 
during them, don’t forget.” 

(1851) Ida jdl’ ‘didra n-nds ifdrhu h ulddhum f& l-mdun u Uqora, 
“ When the day of ‘dS6ra comes, the people with their 
children rejoice in towns and villages.” 

(1852) Ida kdn Irfimls l-duwSl men rdjab n-nds idSbk& fih ^'^jdj 
u ijl‘dm‘d be l-Ul m'a Wdhbdb, “ When it is the first 
Thursday of Rajab, the people kill fowls and gather 
at night with friends.” 

(1853) Ij-md‘raj ydum mitbdrdk n-nds is6m& fth u id‘4u bS 
l-fdraj, “ The md*rdj is a blessed day, the people fast 
on it and invoke the Comforter.” 

(1854) N-n&sJia feha t*ezm%m Irdnodh n-nds isdddqd u iqMd 
yd fdtt*dh, “ On [the day of] the nes^ the account of 
everybody’s life is made out (by angels), the people 
give alms and say, 0 Opener” (one of the names 
of God). 

(1855) Ydum sStt’a A *6Snn n-nds tsdUi feha u izArd l-uMiMn, 
“ On the 26th [of Ramadan] the people pray and visit 
[the graves of] their parents.” 

(1856) *Ardfa ydum mes‘M §iddaq A sAmfeha A qAl yd rdhman 
yd wddAd, “ ‘Arafa is a lucky day, give alms and fast 
on it and say, 0 Merciful One, 0 Loving One ” 
(names of God). 

Among the days of the week there is one to which much 
baraka, or holiness, is attributed, namely Friday.^ It is the day 
of public service, which confers blessings upon all who take 
part in it, almsgiving on a Friday is particularly meritorious, 
and it is the most iisual day for visiting dead relatives ‘ : 

(1857) Ydum ^jAm‘a sdddaq A zor ndsdk A qAl yd rzzdq, 
” On Friday give alms and visit [the graves of] your 
people and say, 0 Sustainer ” (one of the names of 
God). 

* Riltud and Belief in Morocco, i, 133 aq. * Ibid., ii, 611. 
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Monday is also a day of some religious significance : 

(1858) Le-t^mn ydum makrdm hhq flh n-nbi Um4iht*iinij 
‘‘Monday is a bounteous day, the last (lit. sealed) 
prophet (i.e. Muhammad) was born on it.” 

While the Muhammadan year is a lunar year, the Moors are 
also familiar with the Julian calendar, especially in country 
places, where the principal occupations of the people arc regulated 
by the seasons. Owing to the great practical importance of the 
events associated with it, we find a large number of sayings 
bearing upon it. There are some relating to the solar year in 
general. 

(1859) L-dm l-in&i'ud h&wa ikun l-hrlf fe l-Ttd, “ A lucky 
year is that in which there is fruit in the trees.” 

(1860) L~dm Unieyud liiyd djl Irgqlla big (hid, “ A lucky year 
is that in which the fruits of the earth come without 
worms.” 

(1861) ^Am z-zil^ mibr&k ydklu n-nas mSnnu wu 

“A year in which there is much oil is blessed, the people 
cat of it and [also] the rooms.” 

(1862) L-dm l-7nggbun Mwa md iji flh la zra^ wd Ig zeit^m, 
“ An unfortunate year is that in which there come 
neither wheat nor olives.” 

(1863) L-‘am U-zrdq hdwa md iji flh mm g&r l-bdrgol* u l-baqg^ 
“ A dull year is that in which there come only fleas 
and bugs.” 

(1864) L-dm hUt sl^d bJigl l-nird idg mdt*et* bint^a, “ A ycjir 
without rain is likea woman whose daughter has died.” 

The year has four seasons {fosdl, sing. fasl). Spring {fast 
r~rbe‘) commences on 15th February, summer (?-mif) on 
17th May, autumn if-hrlf) on 17th August, winter {S-sSt^wa or 
S~St*d) on 16th November. • 

(1865) Fasl r-be^ drlf dhsen men S-St^d d s-saif “ Spring is 
pleasing, it is better than winter and summer.” 

(1866) Fasl r-rbe^ meikbr 'and n-nds ma hdwa mghqdr, “ Spring 
is praised by the people, it is not despised.” 
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In spring everybody wbo can afford it should make merry 
without minding the expense : 

(1867) Ida ddhlet' ydum r-rbe* t*hdUa f rds&k u huU 

" When spring sets in, look after yourself and open the 
money-box.” 

(1868) Ida dd1M‘ ydum r-rW frah b ulddik « be‘, “ When 
spring sets in, rejoice with your children and sell” 
(something, if need be). 

(1869) Ii-rbe‘ ba rb^d idq kdnM* S-St*a hqU^ib'd, “ If there is 
rain in the spring with its grass, it goes along with it ” 
(i.e. makes the grass grow). 

(1870) S-saif mif idq kqn z-zra* fih bi z-zqf, “Summer is 
summer, if there is much wheat in it.” 

(1871) Ida ddhlet* s-saif jmq* nS S-SSl‘wa u hin ‘dlq bdl mfi 
l-haif, “ When summer sets in, gather for the winter 
and look out for starvation.” 

(1872) Ida ddUet* s-saif Mirit*hu n-nds mM l-mdMa bd z-zSf, 
“ When summer sots in, the people abstain from much 
food.” 

It is dangerous to leave off winter clothing in summer : 

(1873) IMs ViSbSk fi i-U*d u Ubsd fd s-saif MU*a, “ Dress 
in your garments in winter, and dress in them in 
summer, too.” 

(1874) Idq nSdSt* S-H’d fa s-saif iMn l-mdrad IW^r fS ^jauf, 
“ If rain falls in summer, there will be much illness 
in the bowels.” 

(1875) Idq t’kSUem r-ra*d fd s-mif ikun fth l-mart u UMif, 
“ If it thunders in siunmer, there will be illness and 
starvation during it.” 

(1876) S-saif l-mSs‘Hd idq kSn r-reh fih m&Mdd, “ It is a lucky 
summer tf the wind in it does not last long.” 

The forty days between 12th July and 20th August inclusive 
form the period of the maim, the hottest time of the year. 

(1877) Ida dd^lil' §-pnaim bS WdbUs y^rdh mul r-rdjda u 
yinked mul Ukdrmus, “If the smaim enters cloudy. 
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the owner of a cWc-lamb will rejoice and the owner of 
fig-trees (lit. figs.) will be afflicted ” (Hiiinn). 

The reason for this saying is that cloudy weather is bad for the 
figs, which require sunshine to ripen, but good for the sheep, 
which would otherwise suffer from the heat. 

(1878) lla ra'd fi s-pmim Utnard fe n-nsa au fS l-bMim, “ If 
it thunders in the stnaim, [there will be] sickness in 
women or animals ” (Fez) ; or, 

(1879) R-ra‘d de s-stmimfe mnMStn au fe l-hMim, “ Thunder 
in the stnaim [causes sickness] in people or animals ” 
(Andjra). 

(1880) R-reh d£ s-pnaim laitarrdh l-bltdim, “ The wind of the 
smaim makes the animals abort ” (Andjra). 

(1881) /cto nfah S-Sdrqi f s-^naim deb^r f Valf ne l-blulim, 
“ If east wind blows in the stnaim, provide fodder for 
the animals ” (Andjra). 

(1882) Fast l-hrifh&wa tda kan mezian u drtf, “ That is autumn, 
if it is good and pleasing.” 

In autumn you should be careful about your diet; over-ripe 
fruit in particular is considered unwholesome : 

(1883) Ida dMfasl l-hnf M’ar mSnnH men get n-tulef, “ When 
autumn sets in, choose from it only what is clean.” 

(1884) Ida t'MUSm r-ra‘d f l-hnf t‘kun s-sdhha f n-nds (Vaif, 
” If it thunders in autumn, the health of the people 
will be weak.” 

Autumn is the best time for planting garlic : 

(1885) T-t*aum ^ l-hnf Igl’Sqqi r-rds qadd aukrif, “ Garlic 
planted in autumn makes a bulb as large as the head 
of a new-born calf ” (Andjra). 

(1886) S-kit‘wa sk‘wa ida kdnu n-nds be l-fliis u n-niitm, 
“ Winter is winter, if the people have money and. 
stimulation.” 

(1887) S-Sil'wa l-mShsAna idg kdnu l-mndzel fiha mdmuna, 
“ It is a good winter if the mndzSl (for the meaning of 
this word, see infra) in it are to be trusted.” 
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(1888) Ida ddhUt* S-St‘d l-lMa Ibis s-sof dlu t*kun mdirbla,' 
“ When the early winter sets in, dress in woollen 
clothing, even though it is ragged.” 

(1889) Ida ddfilil* S-it‘a l-lMa kid kuU H Mtt‘a n-nUjiJidla, 
“ When the early winter sets in, eat everything, 
even bran ” (in order to keep warm). 

In winter there are many people who have to starve, being out 
of work on account of the wet wea,ther ; hence : 

(1890) Ida SdftH l-gmdm fi s-sma hmid dUdh ‘dl l-hobz u l-ma, 
“ When you see clouds in the sky [in winter], praise 
God for having bread and water.” 

At the same time a rainless winter is bad, not only for the crops 
but also for the health of the people : 

(1891) Ida hdijet* i-Ul*wa bUt mdiar ikdn l-martfi l-Mdiya u 
l-Mdar, “ If the winter comes to an end without rain, 
there will be sickness among the people in the country 
and in the towns.” 

The rain tluat falls during the lidli, the period of forty days 
between the 12th December and the 20tli January inclusive, 
is the best for the crops, as the sunshine of the maim is the best 
for vegetables, fnxit, and durra : 

(1892) L~li&li a s-snuiim hdma roh Ir^air yd fdhem, ” The 
lidli and the smaim are the sold of goodness, 0 he who 
understands.” 

(1893) S-it‘d de l-lidli y^mdn biha I- dm yd MU, “ The rain of the 
lidli is the security for the year, 0 my mother’s brother.” 

(1894) Ida tdhlil' l-lidli msillsa hfar l-tndimdr d gillsa, ” If 
the lidli enters dark, dig the granary and make it 
smooth ” (the year will be good ; Andjra). 

(1895) L-Mrt* bdrdil' fi l-lidli fdrhd yd ‘ydli, “ If the 
grain sown gets wet in the lidli, rejoice 0 my children ” 
(Andjra). 

(1896) Idd rwat* l-lidli ‘duwil *dla s-smin hi l-qldli, “ If the 
lidli brings water, make ready for salt butter with 
pitchers ” (Andjra). 
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(1897) L-lidli hmes'uda t^inzel S-il*d be hill u n^nhar t^Mn 
mefqMa, “ The lidli brings good hick, when rain falls 
in the night and there is no rain in the day ” 

(1898) L4iMi ida hdrjel^ bla it*a t^kun n-ndbdt^ 7myi*a, “ If 
the lidli comes to an end without rain, the vegetation 
will die.” 

(1899) De hdbb l~meb yizbar d-dwdli au igdrsu fe l-Uali, “ He 
who wants grapes should prune the vines or plant 
them in the lidli ” (Andjra). 

(1900) Ida tdhlet* l-lidli rfed fdsek w agrds d-dwgl% “ When the 
lidli sets in, pick up your hoe and plant the vines ” 
(Andjra). 

(1901) Ida Vndsfdl* l-lidli agrds l-dndni w azbdr d-dtvgli, 
” When the lidli becomes half, sow the cucumbers and 
pnme the vines ” (Andjra). 

(1902) Ida ddhlet^ l-lidli ijriu l-dmmr tv insqau d-d%vdl% 
‘‘ When the lidli sets in, the fountains run and the vines 
are watered.” 

(1903) QdUl^ S-sSjra azbdrni fe l-lidli au lialli li dydli, “ The 
tree said. Prune me in the lidli or let me keep what 
belongs to me ” (the lidli is the only time suitable for 
pruning ; Andjra). 

(1904) Qdl l-ward sqeni fe l-lidli u halVmi mVmel sgdli^ “ The 
rose said. Water me in the lidli and lot mo do my 
business.” 

(1905) LetSin l-lidli kulu wd Iq t^bdli, “ The oranges of the 
lidli, oat them and don’t be anxious ” (they are 
supposed to contain medicine). 

The lidli is a very cold time ; hence : 

(1906) Ida ddhlel^ l-lidli la t^be' l-bdli, “ When the lidli sets 
in, don’t sell your old clothes.” 

(1907) QdUt‘ l-duda harrijni l-lidli wdhha yibqa fiya gar 
hydli, “ The mare said, Take me out of the lidli, even 
though only my shadow remains in me ” (it is a bad 
time for her ; Andjra). 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1908) hein l-liMi u mars, “Sow the chick-’ 
peas between the lidU and March “ (Andjia). 

There are sayings relating to the various months of the Julian 
calendar, which arc called by their Latin names, more or less 
modified. 

Now Year’s Day (Old Style) is a day of omens, which portend 
what will happen during the year.^ Prognostic importance 
is thus attributed to the day of the week on which it falls. 

(1909) Ida dJuil ymndir bS l-hadd i/rdh hull hadd, “ If January 
sets in on a Sunday, every one will rejoice. ” 

(1910) Ida dhal y^nMr b U-t’mn t*frah l-ard u l-misidn, “"If 
January sets in on a Monday, the ground and the poor* 
man wiU rejoice.” 

(1911) Ida d^ y^ndir bS t-t’ldt‘a t‘hun l-hart* flh m^dibt'a, 
“ If January sets in on a Tuesday, the crops of the year 
will be bad.” 

(1912) Ida dhid y^ndir b l~drba* ih&n r-razq fth ynhdibg*, 
“ If January sets in on a Wednesday, the good of the 
year will be hidden.” 

(1913) Ida dhal yenndir bd l-fmm ih&n z-zra' flh rhes, “ If 
January sets in on a Thursday, the wheat will be cheap 
in the year.” 

(1914) Ida djtal y^n&ir bS ^jtim‘a t*kun l-Jawdhih tidf6‘a, 
“ If January sets in on a Friday, the dried fruit [of the 
year] will be good for use.” 

(1915) Ida dhal ySnndir bS s-sSbt' ih&n l-‘aql fth nU‘ibbSt*, 
“ If January sets in on a Saturday, the mind will be 
steady during the year.” 

(1916) Ida d^l y^indir gdtti iMdSk d ‘dtihum f s-sbah l-h&rdir, 
“ When Jan\iary sete in, cover your children and give 
them gruel in the morning.” 

In January the first ploughing season, l-bShri, comes to 
an end, and if you do not then choose a good piece of 
land for ploughing and sowing, you had better refrain from 
^ Riltuil and Bdief in Morocco, ii, 162 sqq. 
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•Bowing and make bread of your corn or lend it to someone else, 
who will pay it back later on. This is meant by the 
saying 

(1917) Ida hrej ylnneir hdl*ru be l~mUiir an kulu flair au 
sellfu m l-gair, “ When January expires, choose between 
the pieces of land or eat fUiir (bread made without yeast) 
or lend it to others ” (Andjra). 

If the wheat is spoilt either by the lack or the excess of rain, it 
is said : — 

(1918) Z-zra' laijSrhu ymneir u iqdlHu ytbrqir u ylssimma 
*ala mars, “ The wdieat is wounded by January and 
' killed by February, and the blame is laid on March ” 

(Andjra). 

(1919) Ida dhal yebrdiyar l-berd flh yShli d-dwgyer, “ When 
February sets in, the cold weather in it empties the 
yards (where the cattle arc kept at night). 

(1920) d ytbrdir IdisUh hbqar f d-dwdir, “ The rain of 
February strips the cattle in the yards of their skin ” 
(Andjra). 

(1921) Mars bu zhdzah holla l-bqar f l-mraV^dh, “ Mars, the 
master of shaking (a nickname given to this month 
on account of its strong wind), leaves the cattle in their 
pens ” (it is also a rainy month ; Andjra). 

(1922) Qal l-hmdr harrijni mars wdhha yibqa fiya gar r-rds, 
“ The donkey said. Take me out of Mars, even though 
only the head remains in me ” (the dangerous time is 
then over ; Andjra). 

(1923) L-bdqra d~d(ifdna ^drrja mars ma yihqa f(ha bus, 
‘‘Take the weak cow out of March, no evil will remain 
in her” (Andjra). 

(1924) Shar mars mSs‘M i^ruj hdU‘a izdhhar l-‘ud, “ The 
month of March is lucky, it docs not pass until the 
wood comes out in blossom.” 

(1925) T-t*aum d mars qddda qadd r-ras, ” Garlic planted in 
March [will grow] as big as a head ” (Andjra.). 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1926) Ida nSzlel* S-St'a yibnl t*frah n-n&vm Mtt‘a l-^ail,’ 
“ If rain falls in April, the flowers will rejoice [and] 
also the horses.” 

(1927) R-rdv>yafytbril dhsen mdU Mqdrir, “ A downpour 
of rain in April is better than [all] the money of Madrid ” 
(Andjra). 

(1928) F yiMl fdin ma iuft* l-ful mil, “ In April, wherever 
you see beans stoop down [to pick them] ” (there is 
such an abundance of them ; Andjra). 

(1929) F yihrU UU'dr'a l-mA'za u « t*‘dmmar hdUSb d 
IrJddb u t’qul ma z&l l-M, “ In April the shc-goat grazes 
and dozes and fills the milk-pot and says, The night 
has not yet come ” (the day appears to her long ; 
Andjra). 

(1930) Mdiy& hull il’im b rdiyd, “ In May every orphan follows 
his own bent ” (everybody is happy then and his own 
master). • 

(1931) Mdiyu hdsdu wdhha iMnfldiyd, “In May, reap it even 
if it be pennyroyal ” (Andjra). 

(1932) Ida nSzlet* S-St*d f mdiyd t*^Jsed n-vMvU* d zdr‘d, 
“ If rain falls in May, the crops and its wheat 
are spoilt.” 

(1933) Iihi tah S-St*a fd yunyuh di yhrd' H ma yendim feh, 
“ If rain falls in June, he who sows something (i.e. 
vegetables) will not be sorry for it ” (Andjra). 

(1934) Ida l*kpMm r-ra'd fe ydlyuz Jcul m^ get z-zra‘ u l-lguz, 
“ If it thunders in July, eat only wheat and almonds ” 
(i.e. light food, because the thunder forebodes sickness). 

(1935) Ida d^l gdSt* t’rah l-hnfu hud l-qazU*, “ When August 
sets in, give up fruit and eat food made of grain.” 

From the commencement of August many people abstain from 
all fruit except grapes and melons. August is a treacherous 
month : 

(1936) GuSl leigaSS l-qd4mi, “ August cheats the people ” 
(Bni ‘Aro?). 
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(1937) 8har hit‘dnhir Sri kesv'dt*dk ‘dndek l*hcr, “ In the mouth 
of September, buy your clothes so that you may have 
no trouble.” 

(1938) F SiU’driMr gta* d-dra wdhha f qa‘ l-blr, “ In September, 
cut the durra, even if it is at the bottom of the well ” 
(even then it will be ripe ; Andjra). 

(1939) Ida dM kt‘6bar Mrdt* l-hart‘ la l*Sl*u'dhhar, “ When 
October sets in, do the ploughing, don’t be tardy.” 
The first ploughing season nominally commences on 17th October, 
but the ploughing may begin earlier or later depending on the 
autumn rains, which must first soak the groimd ; during this 
season wheat, barley, beans, peas, and lentils arc sown. When 
the Pleiades rise again in the evening, which happens in October, 
you should begin the sowing of beans on the following day : 

(1940) tdVdt t-t‘riyafe ld-*Sa azrd‘ l-ful be l-kimSa, “When 
the Pleiades rise at the time for the evening prsiycr, 
'sow beans with a handful ” (Andjra). 

(1941) Ida dhal nUudnbtr dMl m&n bdrra u Wes l-qscr, “ When 
November sets in, come away from the country and 
dress in short clothes” (on account of the rain 
and mud). 

(1942) Ida dhal ddjdrdnr l-dUa fih i‘Bld‘ men qd' l-blr, “ When 
December sets in, sickness will rise in it [even] from 
the bottom of the well.” 

(1943) S-Sohdr tnds qdl yd rdbbi rzdqni f^ha l-‘aiS, “ The months 
are twelve : say, 0 God provide me with my livelihood 
during them.” 

The year is divided not only into twelve months, but 
into twenty-eight mndzSl (in the written language mandzil), 
sing. mSnda (manzil), each containing thirteen days, with the 
exception of the jibha (18th-31st July), which contains fourteen. 
The first minzla is the noth, from 23rd March to 4th April. The 
three following ones arc the btain (butain; 5th-17th April), 
t*riya (turiyd; 18th-30th April), and dibrdn (dabardn; 1st- 
13th May). 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1944) L-lMm fSh H shihdt‘ a ma mSn twibot*, “[If' 

there are] some little clouds in the btain, how many 
little lumps are left by them ” (i.e. by the ploughmen, 
who refrain from ploughing for fear of rain ; Andjra). 

(1945) Ida tdhlSt* l-Mya azrd* Mra wdJilM fS l-ma m^riya, 
“ When the t‘riya sets in, sow the durra, even if it be 
in running water ” (even then it will ripen ; 
Andjra). 

(1946) Ida d-dSbrSn la dra la tHrtin, “ When the 
dibran sets in, there should bo no [more sowing of] 
durra nor [ploughing with] bullocks” (whose feet 
would become sore owing to the hardness of the 
ground ; Andjra). 

(1947) Fe d-dibran qcd lit tab l-ful qal Id fdin qal Id f hauz 
l-mdein, “ In the dibran he said to him. The beans are 
ripe; ho said to him. Where ? he said to him. In the 
surroundings of the towns ” (where they ripen earUer 
than in the country ; Andjra). 

(1948) Ida d-dibrdn dt'i jfodlek hi l-qdtrdn u QtH zrd'ah 
hi l-g&mrdn w dhmr gdnmik mil l-godrdn, “ When the 
dibrdn sets in, bring tar to your camels and sheaf your 
wheat and keep your sheep away from the ponds ” 
(Andjra). 

The mndzil of the winter are the idtila (13th-25th November), 
n‘gim (nd‘aitn ; 26th NovembeivSth December), hulda {htdad ; 
9th-21st December), sg'd h&n dSbeh (22nd December-3rd 
January), sg‘d hlg‘ {hula‘ ; 4th-16th January), sg‘d s-s’Md 
(su‘ud; 17th-29th January), and sg*d l-JMya (l-affnya’, ^h 
January-1 1th February). 

(1949) ^ hdbb Ufdl ni Irdvda izr’dmf S-Sdula, “ He who likes 
beans for provisions should sow them in the i^vda” 
(Andjra). 

(1950) I^ tah S-St*a f S-S4ula Id t'Shki h&mm ni l-dula, “If 
rain falls in the ifgula, don’t worry about provisions ” 
(Andjra). 
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(1951) S-Sdrqi f i-idula l&itdlla‘ l-mSmi fi l-fiila, “ East wind 
in the Saida raises worms in the bean ” (Andjra). 

(1952) B-reh dS S-Sdula IdySn/a^ Vdila, “ The wind of the 
Sdula is useful to the girl ” (it will improve her health 
and appearance ; Andjra). 

(1953) N-n*(iim Uberd m&n l-ard qaim u iket’rii fih l-mnaim, 
“ In the nfaini the cold is rising from the ground, and 
the dreams are plentiful ” (people sleep much on account 
of the cold). 

(1954) Ida t*Jc0etn r-ra‘d f n-n‘aim tji Irtmrl men s-smd Mim, 
“ If it thunders in the n‘qim, sickness comes fluttering 
from the sky.” 

(1955) Ld bSrd tUa herd l-bdlda, “ There is no cold but the cold 
of the bdMa.*' 

(1956) Ida ddhlSl’ l-bulda kql*r&M l-aguza jelda wd l-lmil* 
qdrda, “ When the bdlda sets in, it renders the old 
woman skin and bones and the girl a monkey ” (through 
its cold). 

(1957) Ida njaji l-gdrbi /ef l-bdlda Id bqs ‘dJa d ‘dnda u d ma 
*dnda, “ If west wind blows in the biilda, he who*lias it 
(i.e. com) is all right and [also] ho who has not ” 
(the latter will easily find employment as a farm- 
labourer, because the west wind brings rain and the 
crops will be good ; Andjra). 

(1958) Ida nfah l-gdrbi fS l-bulda ffrah kuU muluda, “ If west 
wind blows in the bulda, every domestic animal that 
brings forth young is pleased ” (Andjra). 

(1959) S-Sdrqi de l-bulda lcU*dhmdl l-qirda, “ With cast 
wind in the biilda the monkey becomes pregnant ” 
(Andjra). 

(1960) Ida r-ra‘d fS l-bdlda t’kun 'n-rv&war jdyida, 

“ If it thunders in the bdlda, the flowers will bo fine.” 

(1961) Ida t*kSU&n r-ra‘d fS sq'd bSn ddbeh ihdn r-reh fih gSr 
ndfe\ “ If it thunders in sq’d bSn ddbeh, the wind in 
it will bring no profit.” 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1962) F sq‘d h&n ddbeh la wdjhun sdmeh Ut kilbun ndbeYt 
“ In sq'd hen dSbeh there is no forgiving face nor barking 
dog ” (on account of the cold weather, which makes 
the people cross and keeps the dogs indoors ; Andjra). 

(1963) Ida d^l sq*d blq‘ kul hull Si Mtl*a l-qra‘, “ When 
sq‘d hh,' sets in, cat everything, even pumpkins ” 
(which are generally eaten only together with other 
food ; it is said that the cold weather makes the teeth 
cold, and that cold teeth make one hungry). 

(1964) Ida dhal sq‘d s-s‘dud k&yijri l-ma f l-*ud u yesJtAn kuU 
mebr&d, “ When sq'd s-s‘&&d sets in, the water runs 
into the wood and everything that has got cold gets 
warm ” ; hence : 

(1965) Ida dhal sq‘d s-s‘3iSd kaifdrM n-nSs Jidtt‘a l-*ud, “ When 
sq‘d s-s'SM sets in, the people rejoice [and] also the 
wood.” 

(1966) F sq‘d s-s‘Md lat‘d^ruj l-hdiya u l-qdnfud, “ In sq‘d 
s-s'Md the snako and the hedgehog come out [from 
their nests] ” (Andjra). 

(1967) Ida dhal sq‘d l-hlnya t*Jrah l-binl* u l-Vnya, “When 
sq'd Irjdnya sets in, the girl rejoices and [also] the 
lioness ” (because the winter is now very nearly over, 
though the weather may still be cold). 

(1968) F sa'd l-ajtlnya he* d-dra, u SSri l-b&l‘dya, “ In 8a‘d 
l-dfMya, sell durra and buy a waistcoat ” (Andjra). 

(1969) F sa*d l-ajilnya JidnSj l-Jiqil wch le-rwiya, “ In sa*d 
l-ahlnya, turn the horses out of the stables ” (Andjra). 

(1970) F sa‘d l-aJMya t’qhrdj hull tmgbiya, “ In sa*d l-aT^ya 
ever 3 rthing hidden comes out ” (referring to vegetation ; 
Andjra). 

(1971) F bain l-hut* aql&> nd d-dra qdbUt “ In batn IrhiU* 
(the last of the mndzel, 10th-22nd March), turn the 
ground for the durra before it passes ” (there is another 
ploughing later on, when the sowing takes place; 
Andjra). 
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(1972) L-inmzSl i^menya u ^dhtn tldb n alhih ihafdak mm 
Mrrhum yd viSst^Hy “ Tlie mtidzel are twciity-eiglit : 
pray to God to save you from tlicir evil, 0 poor man.” 

(1973) Hdi rdmk mel Unmdzel fe l-lll s-mfjha m\ihum qllly 
“ Be on your guard against the tnndzel at night, there 
is little health with them.” 

We have still to notice some other periods, of shorter duration, 
that figure in the popular calendar. From 2r)th Fcibruary to 
4th March there is one, lasting eight days and seven niglits, which 
is called the hsum or haiydn. It is represented as a bitterly cold 
time of the year, known for its rain, wind, and snow, wliich arc 
considcr/id very dangerous to people, animals, and croi)s.^ 
This accounts for the nickname given it in the saying : 

(1974) Ildiydn bu tluj lulu bdida w ahem ‘asldjy '^Hmydn, the 
master of snow, on the first day of it an egg and on the 
last day of it the stalks of edible wild herbs ” (i.c. on 
the first day the partridges begin to lay eggs, and on 
the last day the young sprouts of various wild lierbs 
are big enough to be used for food ; Hiaina). 

Lambs and kids are then very liable to be killed by the rougli 
weather ; hence : 

(1975) La Vq^zel jdlk m&n ^'^jMydn hutl^i ddor liali hiiyariy 
“ Don’t separate your kid from the other kids until 
the nights of lidiydn hdve turned round ” ^ ; or, 

(1976) La l^dhseb jMydndk men j-jMydn Mti^a iduz lidli 
hdlydUy “Don’t take away your kids from the other 
kids until the nights of hdiydn are past ” (Hiaina). 
Nothing can be worse than a thunderstorm in hdiydn : it hurts 
the little children, animals, and bees, and makes milk and 
honey scarce : 

(1977) AlWi injjtna men ra'd hdiyduy “ May God save us from 
the thunder of hdiydn ” (Hidina). 

On the other hand, the east wind is very welcome, as there is no 
rain while it is blowing : 

^ Ritval and Belief in Morocco, ii, 174 sqq. 


* Supra, nr. 188. 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1978) Tla hMb i-i&rgi hdiydn d-drq n-nisdn 

u ijmj Warn zin bla noq^n, “ If the east wind blows 
in hdiydn, the duna will have a bath in the nisdn 
(see infra), and the year will turn out good without 
scarcity ” (Hi4ina). 

(1979) Ida hdn&‘ Irhum l-be‘ u i-Sra f^ha mesmum, “ In the 
hmm buying and selling are poisoned.” 

The time from 27th April to 3rd May is called nisdn (or the 
nisdn, the lisdn, or ISisan). It is a propitious period ^ ; hence : 

(1980) Ida dhal nisdn ifrdh hull insdn Mu‘a l-wAhilS u l-Mt*dn, 

” When nisdn sets in, every person rejoices [andj also ' 
the wild beasts and the fishes.” 

While rain in l^iydn is considered injurious, rain in nisdn is 
considered very beneficial. This refers sometimes to all the 
seven days of this period, sometimes to the first three d^s, and 
sometimes to the first day only, which is in Andjra called nhar 
liisdn. Rain-water which has fallen on 27th April {l-ma ^ 
Uisdn) is there highly appreciated and used for a great variety 
of purposes: 

(1981) L-ma lUs&n di hoqq q&drd Uir&i, hi VMs&n, " He who 
knows the value of the water of lUsdn will buy it by the 
cupful ” (Andjra) ; 

(1982) L-ma di IHs&n IdMuwi kuU insdn, ” The water of 
lUsdn ernes every persdh ” (Andjra). 

The ‘dn^a, or Midsmnmcr (Old Style, like all the other dates 
of the solar year), plays a very prominent part in popular ritual 
and belief. ‘ Among other things it is a great time for the practice 
of magic ; hence : 

(1983) Ida jdl* Irdnsra Mi rdsdk min s-s^ Mu t*kun f birr 
n-nsdra, " When Midsummer comes, be on your guard 
against wit(;)icraft, even if you are in the country of 
Christians” (who are considered. less addicted to it 
tlwn the Moors). 

^ XHual and Belief in MoroccOf U, 177 saq. 
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* There are many sayings relating to agriculture, besides those 
mentioned in connection with certain periods. 

(1984) L-fldha hiya Jldha r-razq felta u s-sahha, “ Funning 
is farming, there is prosperity in it as well as health.” 

(1985) S-SgSl f wd^‘u IdzSm 0Ut*ft, “ The fniit of your 

labour you must take in its time.” 

(1986) ‘A^ Irtnd u l-gbdr t’dMd f wdql’fi n-wSnear, “ Give 
water and manure, you will take the flowers in tlicir 
time.” 

(1987) £r‘dm Ha kdn qM l-md t*kun l-^rs & l-hart* mAdmm, 
“If there is little water in the year, the planting 
and the ploughing will come to nothing.” 

(1988) L-gars big Hrf Ig budda yihrdj d‘aif, “ Planting without 
knowledge must turn out poor.” 

(1989) Amh biM au hrat‘ bikn au mii t*Skri, “ Go early 
(wherever you want to go), or plough early, or go to 
hire ” (someone else to do your work early ; 
Andjra). 

(1990) Di isdhhdl nhar l-hgdd 'dndu r-rbdh fS l-yidd gar ida 
Han WtJtd, “ He who starts [ploughing] on a Sunday 
has profit in his hand, unless he breaks his faith ” 
(being the £r8t day of the week, Sunday is considered 
to bo the most favourable day for the beginning of the 
autumn ploughing, but Monday and Thursday are 
also regarded as suitable for the purpose ; Andjra). 

(1991) LS-t*nin zd/d d qSit‘d d l-drba‘ tdb'd, “ On 

Monday sow it, and on Tuesday cut it, and on Wednes- 
day seal it” (i.e. store it in the subterranean granary ; 
Andjra). 

(1992) Di isdkhdl nhar l-hmis m4 ira fd'kis, “ He who starts 
. [ploughing] on a Thursday will see no misfortune” 
(Andjra). 

(1993) pi nhar ^jvmo'a mg iagduh gar d-dM% “ He 

who starts [ploughing] on a Friday, only hyenas will 
help him ” (Andjra).- 
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CERTAIN PERIODS, 


(1994) pi isdMidl rihar s-sSbt‘ fe l-h&mm yibqa mSnbiU*, “He 
wlio starts [ploughing] on a Saturday ¥011 remain 
sprouting in misfortune ” (i.e. remain without crops ; 
Andjra). 

(1995) pi iSHf miil tHran iqdl *dqUL fSMh hSwa mul l-bl&d 
^ rbdh, “ He who secs an owner of bullocks, his under- 
standing tells him that he is a farmer and the owner of 
the land the one who gains ” (Andjra). 

(1996) Mid IrbUld s'&Uan mill t-firan wUzirA, “ The owner of 
land is a sultan, the owner of bullocks is his vizier” 
(Andjra). 

(1997) Harl* b jUja dhsSn mSn hart‘ b fSrd, “ Ploughing with 
a pair is better than ploughing with one ” (the general 
excellence of odd numbers^ docs not apply to ploughing, 
which should be done with two animals, not with one). 

(1998) T-t*aur yU*r& qrdnH luxd u l-Mnat* yd‘rdf l-rn^fsal, 
“ Choose a bullock with long horns and a ploughman 
who knows the proper time [for ploughing] ” (Andjra). 

(1999) T-faur U-dbes ma ihaUQwt WSbbes, “ A dark-brown 
bullock does not lot it [i.e. the groimd] get dry ” (on 
accoimt of his great strength ; Andjra). 

(2000) BdUal l-liart‘ b U-^ar iiv^slak nd hyar md feh u ySndbar, 
“ Don’t go on ploughing with a yellow bullock, he will 
take you to the best part of the field and get galled ” 
(Andjra). 

(2001) Ahrdl’ d-dra be t-l’iran u i-i‘er w&hhq, bi l-firan, “ When 
you sow durra plough with bullocks, and when you 
sow barley even with mice ” (durra is sown when the 
ground is dry and hard, and barley when it is wet and 
soft ; Andjra). ‘ 

When the com or pul^ is measured, a tenth part of it should be 
set aside and given away to the poor, widows, scribes, or shereefs ; 
it is said that otherwise there is no baraka in it, or that it will be 
haunted by jnun or infested with vermin or pilfered by men. 

^ Ritual and Belief in Morocco^ i, 141. 
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These alms, which are called la-‘sdr, are prescribed as a religious 
duty; but the prescription iS by no means universally 
followed.^ 

(2002) L-fettdh id^ rfSd z-zra* Idzem ijidrmj ma yeiifd\ 

“ When the farmer removes the wheat [from the field], 
he must take out of it what is profitable.” 

(2003) L-fiUdh qal ‘dti rdzq dUdh yaUek dlldh, “ The farmer 
said. Give out of the bounties of God, God will give 
you [more].” 

(2004) Z-zra' qal sdddaq mSnni t‘Srja‘ gdni, “ The wheat said. 
Give alms from me, you will become rich.” 

(2005) ‘At& drdt‘gk izidSk dlMh f qdtit‘gk, “ Give out of 
’ your durra, God will increase your grain.” 

(2006) Sdddaq l-kr^ in^^'^jik dMh mSn l-hdif, “ Give 
alms out of your fruit, God will save you from starving.” 

(2007) Ida ^ast'i ^as l-kram izidSk aJMk r-rdzq f kuU 'dm, 
“When you plant, plant fig-trees, God will increase 
your means of living every year.” 

(2008) KiM a fih d-da u d-dda ger l-'inSb « l-UtiRn htn 
yibda, “ In everything (i.c. every kind of fruit) there is 
[both] sickness and medicine, with the exception of 
grapes and oranges, when they are in their beginning ” 
(then there is no sickness in them). 

(2009) Min 'dmmar bdtnu be l-biUih 6^2 li 'ammdrha bi 
n-ndr, “ He who fills his stomach with melons is like 
him who fills it with light ” (there is baraka in them). 

(2010) ‘Am n-nda u t-t'mar izvd f r-rdzq u l-dmdr, “ A year in 
which there are plenty of almonds and dates increases 
prosperity and life.” 

To the sayings relating to the weather at certain periods may 
be added a few about the cast wind in general. It contains baraka 
because it comes from the qdlda, or directibn of Mecca. 

(2011) S-Sdrqi l&yt^a* l-bla, “ The east wind drives ofi evil ” 
(Andjra). 

* RUual and Belief in Morocco, ii, 241. 
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(2012) n-nda u i-Hrgi Id-gda^ “In 'the morning 
dew and east wind at dinner-time [make the year 
good] ” (Hi&ina). 

At the same time, if strong and lasting the east wind is not good, 
it dries the crops ; and it also indicates that there is much fighting 
and that many men are killed. In spite of its baraka there is 
the saying : — 

(2013) Kull mmjd men l-qdhla mleh l-mard u r-reh, “ Every- 
thing that comes from the direction of Mecca is good, 
except the sickness and the wind ” (Hidina). 
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o-\>-lj ^ (458) 

SX.U Vj jf U. jji4l (459) 

(460) 

ojLfci-l J^ \^yMX^ o (^®1) 

iljll -\>- Jft ^jLoJI ISl (462) 

tt Isl (463) 

mV 

o ^^L aJ! jf (464) 

i—— ^ p^UmJI j— , 3 ^^ l^2 i ) l^ ^—5 (465) 

V Asjl ^^jUJl (466) 

J$^ J$^lr V ^^jLaJl (467) 

GS-? ^ jvAIK^U 

3^^4JI .yulli ILl (468) 

fjJl iJIs e=-? tr^ (469) 

Ul (470) 
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V— V (471) 

Xtj iljl^ Jl^^l ^HA lil (472) 

^IpclllS (473) 

c=-? 

Ia&VI ^1 (476) 

-\) ^44 ^ j Oj^ ^ *A^*jJl ^-5 (477) 

^1^1 AaiJI ^.4^5 (478) 

iJjjw V I 4-3 l» ^J\ oaj«J,l jIjII (479) 

^Ur V (480) 

e^4)L A<«)lj e^<».^\i (481) 

jji«^ 1 iJ^lc ^1 ^^jll »v««)ll I 

Jb-1 -Olit U JyS'j^y\i Jb^Vl LJl J^l U lil aJI (483) 
i)IA» JJf Ulj <w» ^ ^ 1i| JlJI (484) 

UjC J*-> ‘*1^’. ^ 

jJjT l« (486) 

^>a!1S ^J^ -AiJ j >La]1 (487) 

Ki V -^ 4 ^ V <,u<a9E/i)l lltl^l (488) 

vlr* “**! ^ (^®®) 

</* 'Z-^' ‘J C (^90) 
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<=-? «=-? Or^l (^^1) 

Ja-j J Oy_ (492) 

jU 5*; JUf (493) 

jf Ajilli 4 )^ lyjC <1^ lil (494) 

iil (JljST t)^ lil (496) 

U1 jli-l JliC- lil ^^U)l (496) 

la (497) 

(X «=-? (498) 

VI Sal^A V (499) 

jIjJI sj\ ^ (600) 

jUi ijl j^ijy V jWlj JaWl (501) 

^ #U J3 ^J1 (602) 

1* asJLjJIj ^Uia ^ U aIaJIj ^bl ^ U Ju>.«ll (603) 

jf>Ul ^ ^atlia (504) 

Jl^ (^jlaelUl J>i (605) 

Kumf" ,^^1 j4JI (606) 

•• •• 

J^ j)l I UJjli-l t t5L;L**ll (607) 

ojl^j (608) 

l)\jjSS\t ^j*a 4I I Ji^ L (S^^, (609) 

^ J' CS-? ^ Xj <=r? ^ (610) 
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j>U3i J?- (611) 

^ULl ^sJ J- (512) 

JUjl Uu# U JU U J1 (513) 

yjLit (614) 

XjIJT* ( 515) 
ijU. Sjl^i Vj fMi* (616) 

i_jU- jj9 (517) 

■ 

.^>)1 Ji>.jl UJlil fUl U\ (518) 

^ Is! (619) 

Ot>r I ^<3C (620) 

-X»-l jjft j^V (521) 

l4Jiy: VI Js-JO“ L. (622) 
j)l 4 ) Isl (523) 

Jli-ii (524) 

^ J*-j' 4>V (626) 

UJ^'j iX (526) 

WtJj iX (527) 

* («d^) olc . - .< ^— «*» j_X (528) 

jlLJU .jU ^ jUl (629) 
^U1 V o- J' (530) 
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oJi>-j Vl Xj (^- ^ (532) 

Jlit l^jC L. J J.U1 (633) 

s>.j^j ^ «=r^ (634) 

^IL-l (* fj*. 0^ (636) 

jjf'Ul -* L* oa5(* — - ^ hS^ (536) 

1 ^L»jJl >— J (637) 

jj^^l (538) 
(539) 

j|Jl ^l]» S^rf^l ^y• (640) 

jUVl ^ j4lr V (641) 

<15^ •A.dkJI (542) 

OyUL Uu. jjS^ jlj dUc IjCoi;, (643) 

I dU. h)JI (644) 

(jf'Ul -Ccj 'S5(’ e-* (645) 

l^ll ^J^ ^ (546) 

jljiJl Ju-c Vj (647) 

J® Cjj^ jI/ (5^^. (648) 
jlill ^y^ Vj jUl viJl# ^^1 jj4 (649) 

Aju>. ( 660 ) 
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U-Jls 

(551) 


(5J'c iX 

(552) 

J\ JL4 


(553) 


s^-V «X 

(554) 


ISl jj'l iJXt U 

(555) 


aILj V a)1>. 

(556) 


<-^>^•1 W OLX' c3 

(557) 

« •" 

a- J!* Jt L5^ic^' 

(558) 


Jj 

(559) 


^ jj-*-» j*aJ1 SjL-* L 

(560) 


i)LcS j)l 

(561) 


A t-J' -VJCr 

(562) 



(563) 


tJ._jl» ^Ul 

(564) 


crb ^ SjJ^l oJli 

(565) 


tsI-O '-:4" 

(566) 


aViajJ) 

(567) 



(568) 


(569) 


^ >1 U:? 

(570) 
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^ (171V 

jli iSj\^ o* 0**^' ^ (®72) 

4 ) Vjl 0 U jjfi (5*^3) 

»j.1j j-UI -U.5U J-a»j 4.1^ I^J 4^^ L.i (674) 
4»lV'^ <— fl*Alc I* ^l (575) 
4}^«X* clsj 

(iU-bc oUJlr l« dicl jX <i)l jUjJI (iUc Isl (577) 

(jlfcl (578) 
(SJ^^ k (679) 

^ (680) 
Vj JUJI (581) 

^1 Vj flJ^l Yj ;<J-1 (682) 

{y*ju L« C* lisl (583) 
jIjII er-* ^ (584) 

Cf^ jWl L* jjU (686) 

j^U-J V Mj] (686) 
ojLm» y_j ^ <«iA^I (587) 

vjl jOl ^ iJXc L. Jl^l (688) 

ts^" </* ^ ^ (®®®) 

jyCU^ti-1 (690) 
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L. l4._X J[ (691) 

jjJI ^ (j* JU^ JbjO (592) 

1*4" ^j/kXS^ lilj ^ Isl (593) 

ilbl Jl o\J" U J\ ^1 (594) 

51^1 Jj ^ (696) 

JljaJl (596) 

^-i cr-? ® J"^ (697) 

vjiljit (598) 

JjUJI 4^^ 1-^ (^1 (599) 

U w-i^" V ( 600 ) 

Jaj V ( 601 ) 

Vj c=-? (602) 

luyjJl li^ iJlla^li (603) 

jL^l jlulll <«juJI ^IL«Jc (604) 

^^4?* UaVI ^ (605) 

^sy ^U1 dr:^ ^\ i (606) 

^-5 \j Vlj U lil <iiM4a)l (607) 

v^aJI (608) 

L. vJjjLiJl ^ ^1 (609) 

^li) <«• ^—5 j)j jlaJI U Jli JaaII (610) 
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V (Ml) 

li lie. oJb-j 41 (612) 

V. ST ^ J' (613) 

( 31 ^) 

jfljl (616) 

(313) 

flAiVl cJ^ ^jJ\ (617) 

I 

jU\ ^ JJ jl^l (618) 

C!>V Jj VI (619) 

4^Lj|j ( 6 ^ 6 ) 

ojiy V o*a!j (321) 
ojy>c^ JjiiLS^ i>* 

uyi ^>C fUDl J^ (623) 
j\^ Vila* 1. j.lc (624) 

^j 11 Uj ^ (626) 

;irui X^j CaI^^ 9 X^ (626) 
jl]al5 ASJ jLXIJI (627) 

0^.5 (628) 

fJc U UiJI (329) 

®v/i^ (630) 
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^ 0^1 (631) 
JO (632) 
Jm)1 C« SjV-VI (633) 

•iU' ^ V (634) 
vUl cU; jp- t/1 jj\! (635) 
ACj ^ ^ Ui (636) 

» ^ (637) 

(638) 

t5 j (639) 
JJ* J^Jl ji.J^ (640) 
JliJli (*^ (6^1) 

O^jll aVjI ,^J (642) 


jl^JV JUll Jii (643) 
liyJoA Ojjll J_^_ IfJU jja)l (644) 
J^^”^ (j^ ^ 0^^^ ‘jV er^ (645) 

U U Jju ^ (646) 
1^1 

'^X <=■» iJj-A U iJjj c^Ai* lil (648) 
Jf-^ U ilc jul lil (649) 
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J\ JU-lr U UJ-L U S -lU'j (6150) 

4)1 a ^ 

<Jc U ojIj U (651) 

Vlj ^yf- JiJl (662) 

;ptJaf)l viL-lr jl Jlfli' V iAic J/-] (663) 
«_»1^ i_t y^lj (664) 

•JU ^1 Ji;^ (655) 

<Ad> oV^ ■' ? *** (656) 

O ^ flji-l (667) 

<Slic-. vJ-A:^ A i.Ai-1 (668) 

^Ij V (669) 

sZ>^ A<* Jfrj U. Jl (660) 

\J^y^ 1*5 C?"'^ (• (661) 

jirl (662) 

Oi^ i^l ^1 (663) 

^U1 di .jL« U ^IjS d« JL-. Jl (664) 

(Aft 5(» Ol .jU ^ J$:-l Jl (666) 

vi)jl»l jl jrv6 vilafr I* (666) 

mm m •• 

viU <L^l| viU ijlaAiC j» 4 ZJa.oi \i\ (668) 
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illrlj U J\ (669) 
^ L* (670) 

•V ^ A»_ (Ju/l)! L* (671) 

J y Uibj w (672) 

• ' j*'* ^ ^ (674) 

^!:^ O* (S^ 0^ Ji?' ^ (675) 

Ja^ (676) 

jr-Wl ■A»_ e=-? (677) 

jjjC' (678) 

Jj '^\y J' cti" (679) 

fjxlj (680) 

fjf sJ (4 ^c j C>yAlS^ 4jl_j*w (681) 

f ^ f w5- ^ (682) 

^1^1 ljJl.JJ t^OS J>\j (683) 
t^GJl J^y^j ^ l^JUr i.UJ-li AlJ^e.1 (684) 

J\ ( 686 ) 

^\J3\ ^ ^ ^jJL\ 4U Ol (686) 

I ^ (687) 

\J\ ^ ^ jV! ^>. Ua?^. Jr ^ (688) 
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(jrlj cH ^ ^ •/ (^9) 

J\^ jIa siijy Icj ^1 I (690) 
<«» Ob (691) 
i->W U U (692) 

J jUli ^jJl Jl^ (693) 
jLill JjjT U ;5^1 (694) 
J ,y-^ (696) 
l« Jl^ l4J3>>1 (696) 
^.latT AiliJlj ^^j.*** OjVl (697) 

(698) 

^ o U (699) 

<*a«» ^A) ^jb (700) 

l4>Ai JI (701) 
(702) 

cUl^ 1.$^ (703) 

^ ■ ^ ■«a)l (704) 

c»>' oJU- (706) 

^U1 jla ^ .1^ Jl^l ^ lyA^ OJjT 1. J$' (706) 

j_jiU*r Jfljl ^la>l (707) 
JssamAa^ <!>U> (.«#»* ^1 (708) 
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Ifli-l <> jJI c-J (709) 

»-V»^ “Olii AisflJl ^),JA (710) 

J>ji \ySl» (711) 

^ (712) 

k^. J!*. (713) 

oL^ ^tc. (714) 

*\ jliy «A._ ^ jir (715) 
yl V lil (716) 

»->\j oAlfr (717) 

IjAaij ^53^1 1^1 (718) 
lilj 0«A» jy^l Jjj C^lS^ lil (719) 
jUaJI JiJlj ^ (720) 

s5>^ (721) 

^Lir V <u^“ (722) 

<ij O* (723) 
ij(L tXk V ('^24) 
(jiJ afr ^<I*aA (725) 

oUl Vj ic ^1 ilS'U (726) 
Sjl^l Vj (727) 

cr? «-J ^>*«^ (728) 
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J^l ^ <iU)l (7^9) 

U t J^" Vj (5**^ k 

M ••••••»• 

^ j ji (731) 
jjfll viU lil A*Ja» V (732) 

je 

Ijj Vj ivljlj jdl *^\a (733) 
i«iAi-! Vj ^^^^1 es-? (734) 

Sjj^l o j*KJl JLi -ipl (736) 

jU' H tT*^ v> 4)J1 ^A«J (736) 

dlyJ 4^. U f Ic dl>i (737) 
iJjA^ <-!>*. (738) 

*Cij»A S-V^U jjt viL»l5^ U (739) 

(740) 

^jiiJI ^ ilxc ^ viL<lj jji*-! (741) 

^U» ,5^. J).li-1 (742) 

jIjII Jfc v5j— J ^1 j (743) 

viUi *- >1 (744) 

viU* lil fil ^ jO* ^ iX (746) 

t 1 jJ\i 1*^1^ (746) 
|> 4 i > - 1 0^1 (747) 
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siUU aJIc (748) 

<»jJl JLij CJc (749) 

\j,a^ oU*Afr (760) 

O er-» vj' JUl «-» 

6^ jll 4) ^ (762) 

j(^l5 JUt ^\ (763) 

?-/f O* Ij-Jl J^ (764) 

JIsaJII ^ (766) 

^)*ju (766) 

fjllij 0^1 ^^5 (767) 

5(; v:>^. tlj Ui:^l OjU ^U1 (768) 

lo-^ 4*j®*f** (759) 

j^" (760) 

c^ ^1— iJ' (761) 
J.U jUl ^ SA.I? (762) 

yM jU 51 ^1 (763) 

JLa!u »djr_ I* JaJjll (764) 

^ J1 ^ jlj ^1 (766) 

4)-K' ( 4 ^ jl :(U>^ I 4 .A J‘JS\ jf (766) 
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(7B7) 

j^'^J ojjj (768) 
vihy clbjJ^ JacI (769) 
Ia1^> ^ji (770) 
jljAll j\j3\ c^j (771) 
J C^J Jlr ^ (772) 
^5JL^“ L. JjVl MjJl (773) 
jljJl ^ll» .U (774) 

^jL ^jll (775) 
^jUlj ^U1 Oj; aM' tM- 4)J1 (776) 
Lil Vj iJl V j U ^1 ^li (777) 
Oai-l U iJl ^ j^3 ^ (778) 
^1 dls^l (779) 
^1^1 0.1 -iJl* (780) 
S:3^^ ^1 U jN Jli vUll%A <0 Jli (781) 
vilpc««» j (782) 

^1 (783) 

iUJl ^ vULyjJI (784) 

v-il JjVlj AMaaU (786) 

^ ^ (786) 
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^ V ( 787 ) 

^Xl iJxc ^ ^ V ( 788 ) 

UlJ\1 u3>r iJxc (789) 

iX ( 790 ) 

Cr^*” J?" (791) 

^ dA-jU ^Ij ( 792 ) 

*lpl t> Jjj Jl^l ( 793 ) 

^jrUl ^Ij jX ( 794 ) 

^ U 1 ( 795 ) 

J^\ I 4 J ( 796 ) 

«=-? OAiir U1 (797) 

lX 'wa 4 ' ( 798 ) 

o\Jj X ( 799 ) 

«y* ( 800 ) 

^X,_ U ( 801 ) 

fJC,_ L. pJl oUaa- ( 802 ) 

S?-’^ 

<-» Xc ( 804 ) 

<JIUJ 1 ^ t^Vl S jjv^" ( 805 ) 

*3 J9 j\ ( 806 ) 
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■ / 

t ■ 


JjVl (907)’ 

vJiiJill 3jj 111 Aj (808) 
ojliJl ,5^ ajj A^l ^1 (809) 

^ L» V a) (810) 

L« (®H) 

(® 12 ) 

a) ^ ye-«iULl (813) 

JC^ ^ (814) 

L. J(,S (816) 

^ (818) 

•• 

lift % cS4 '‘jV i> JSii (817) 

c*i-r (818) 
Sjjj^ A.; U ^5 j1j iJU (819) 
Vj jl^ V Al- U ^1 o*>5 lil (820) 

viJLy.U Jju-; Jb-l L. viJLjU >5lj ^ (821) 

dJli ^ J ^1 d« J^' J JS:. (822) 

o iaJI (823) 

S y*ift ^>4-) csr? *^l> (824) 

jgi ^ ^1 (826) 

vlklj Jaftl (826) 
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esr? (827) 

<ijj (jjo (828) 

^ ^jVl > (829) 

V •Xft U iijM JVjII (830) 
jl «U-1 j j!j (• t->jU JVjII (831) 

^bVlj e—* ly.^^ <=-? 

i •-^■J (833) 

J.UI jlii M J-Ui (834) 

^yX, 5Ulj Ujl (835) 

;J1 ^ uil M (836) 
;;jij I?- Jlj iii^l Uj)I eJ (837) 

t jlj UjII 5U1 (838) 

vi)l <lij A-.i’lj ^1 UjII ^ 1 -*^ (839) 

^1 o>l JUf I 4 J j-uij (840) 

jj^jS O J-Ulj 5 UI (841) 

l_y- J.U1 >(i>' v>.J 'i' (842) 

JM j-U» U>^\ jU«Vl OAi' ISi (843) 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

i>. U ^^1 fUVl ^ li' (845) 

>uij jjlT' 5(iJ' OtJ 'i' (846) 
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<=■! Vj j-1 V ^ j. Li |iUl ^ lil (^7) 

L A5 ilxc U Jki (848) 

JU' Lr'-> 15^ ,^' -4- (860) 

iJli <-jU ^^11 (851). 
<4i)l ly»jr_ lyLC *M\j \>^ Jljl U 1 (852) 

(853) 

I 

U^J iX (854) 

jyi ^ jl ^ JI 4 I (855) 

•A^ iX -A**— »Alc ^1 (856) 
J^l oX& J\ (857) 

\j^ ^ C=-* IjLtJiX j«jWl (868) 

olc5 j*Al 

I _jLi viLjU (869) 
dl.y^ 1^, dLjU (860) 

j»Ai AJ flXft U ^1 (861) 

vd<ll« vi)l]a^ 1dl jti «i^>L»Li0 (862) 

jjC jlj s^JJl (863)' * 

j!_j o^nk^ * 4 ^ ( 88 ^) 
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^ U 4 ! IjJli U1 (865) 
<— ® ^ ( 866 ) 

^ 'j"* ^ 0^1 (867) 

^y>x/^ J>» (868) 

IJ-l o^'j <-XS^ J>* (869) 

viL«^IS^ 4 J Ijlii i^\y)^ (870) 

o^^TeIu V^iO^l O^dj^l (871) 

(jy^ V CTJ^ ^ (®'^2) 

lil 0^1 ljl y^\ J^ ^JCc U1 ^t)l (873) 

CL"^ <i>* (®'^^) 

^ IcJ ^ (875) 

<j>9 Jl \^^\y>- j!^ o\{/^ (876) 

j[j sl)/^ (877) 

aSIXI e=-? 4Ui31 I, Ss^ oJ^\ (878) 

^J> sLi (879) 

^ ^ Cf-^. ^ 

V^ V Oj^ ^ Oj^ ^ (®®1) 

0 C.W cU' ‘^^V- <:i''?- (882) 

0^1 j ^*a11 (883) 
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^ jy\ yf> ji (g84) 

iljc* iliVjU JUaI J Jj-i ykj 4 Jli tl (886) 

>sJ?- k 

m 

( 886 ) 

jUVl; tst JUl sJLT (887) 
1^1 ( 888 ) 

^\ ^ il _jL« i)Xft ^ ^ jLall iJjCc J1 L (889) 

i>X 

L. Jki iJjCft U JLi Jill jjft viL^ij iX (*a1 (890) 

i_)l J^l VI ^al Oi® U ,/V dU. 

^IjT V j_jl»l«JI iJUaft lil (891) 

jlUJl (892) 
^U» ojJT U JiUl (893) 
^JaJI AamA (894) 

JCfl^ j^Oj o^l]» (895) 

oj^ U l4«» J& ^ U ^1 (896) 

<)ImJ jjfl j 14 ^'*". 4»l^ (JLx aXfr U ^ (897) 
jpu^Jl ^uL^I (898) 

^ O* <»B*a)l ^ (899) 

^'1 *1^ lil (900) 
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J\3 4 >*'. 0 *" ij^ ( 9 ®^) 

•• •• 

I 4 *. ^yj-l oU U (902) 

iJc. (903) 

4.> (.IVI ,^1 (904) 

ISl (905) 

U 5 (906) 
tm, - (907) 

(908) 

jj^ l9^ (909) 

yajwu5^ cSi^ (jr*^ (910) 

» jj3 U 4 J Uliacl ^1 (911) 

oV^ VI j^l ^ (®^2) 

ul*^ ^1 (®13) 
wt c^lj oJl c^Li Ul (914) 
U ljUj J^l ^1 (915) 
jyik5^ J\ dLJL* ^yk o/Sl (916) 
Jill <^lla^ cl*JI 
• ^j)l ^ <X (918) < 

jUVl ^ Vj JlLl «-3 j* 4 )il (919) 
kiLLj I** (j^ Apt (920) 
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<.uC jfiJ KiaiX Jt\ (981) 
*1a t jjtjAdlj L (922) 

(923) 

Juj^ \^_j L* ^ I 4 LC OJtfj (924) 
(JutliJI ijUsili» idl (925) 

jjfl j Wj (926) 

jl fstJJI (927) 

U Ojr(928) 
^ (^1 (929) 

jljdjl 4))1 ^JiA (930) 

ijAj, AAj vil;^ Ja- (931) 

d^y Ji» y vlAUj JU (932) 

^y js y jyj vjaL.j^Jl ( 933 ) 
^ *“^ ^ ( 924 ) 

fU* y (935) 

s-^4^ o^" 

ij^-aifr U ^jJy U (937) 
<ikU-. <1* <i»l jf’ jaJI (938) 

Ja^Lcj jljl ^fy^ (939) 

J:^ls i J Jtft S jUf (940) 
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l-Vi tlae. (941) 

0S!JL> v-jjdl (942) 

■ ^ iJy ^ o^}J\ (943) 

J-»^" ^Ull; ijT V J^] (944) 

^U\ (945) 

<Ai_j ^jLXI ijS' (946) 
<=? (947) 

«=r? hJ^I ^Ij tX (948) 

Ja»- (949) 
*1.U .Lto. (950) 

»b' ^ JjA jja- u X (951) 

iilift ^UiJ (952) 

U J) 4^J (953) 

t-^1 a»jf_ jli-l jLat JLiJl (964) 

(v>a)ll) 0^1; jIX" (955) 

•l>i (*J4^ (956) 

Oi*Jl X’-' t> (957) 

li <^l> y-r^'j <X (958) • 

j(j»4!i <«JL 4 JI #5(, ^1 (959) 

Jif C^y/*j (960) 
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ly^ U1 (961) 

aJc (962) 

ciL^ Ji\ ^ vii.y_ ^\ ^ ^dlr yl (963) 

0^V1 (964) 
•VV AyiJlj Xf, ^JA (966) 
04l ^1 (966) 

•• M 

Ai\ Jb-lj Liy (967) 

•• . • 

dli ,jPcJl (968) 

A Jli <r^l JU^ 4)1 4 Jli (969) 

C^- 15*" Crt**” ^ 

iJUacl (971) 

oils jyliJI (j jU ^y* (972) 

jX (973) 

jli-l ^ 4) Jls jCN Jli (974) 

4J) vibl J^l; ^1 (976) 

•yAy ^sJ (976) 

w>?J i>* (977) 

I 7 1 ? (978) 

Aajt)) (972) 

4 ) jJkfr 4 ) cJL (980) 
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<0 -0 JJ (981) 

Jaftlj v_aS1 (982) 

(JljjJlS JL» ^ lil (983) 

(984) 

pi J»UI (985) 

UllPb (986) 

ojj <U1 (987) 

*^_J1 ^ L. h)J 1 viU L. l*p| (988) 

L. Jplj MJl ^SJuJl (989) 

i»^jr UjII jJi»\ (990) 

Ai» (JuieJl (991) 
jPlj JUl j^. jlj jUV J^l (992) 
UjUj CC ^ y <*i) (993) 

<Ml ji\SS\i IjLclj fll (994) 

Vj ijjlaJli cJ j-JJl (996) 

^ djj p JJ- (996) 

Lijll ^ •Aa.Ij (997) 

*J>yiJ ^Ij iXli Aa-lj ojyLiCl.1 fU)l (998)^ 
1^1 > jyC“ jlj gi iaftl (999) 
IwJl Ja«* Vj 1^1 Jaftl (1000) 
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;jlj ^>. L. (1601) 

<*411; ^ (1002) 
IjjU. Uj J^l UJc \j^ (1003) 

ojl^ ^ eiVjl ajli ,—J (1004) 

JL.\ ^ J^\ (1006) 

l^yLj (1006) 
V (1007) 

Cfrj J OU a 1 jll ^ dl S (1008) 

(Jf^^ Jaftl O'jJafil |Sl (1009) 

0“^^ O* lil (1010) 

ojU juji ^ (1011) 

W* i> ^ 4^:i ^ (1012) 

;^1 ^ ,^1 ,1:;;^ (ioi3) 

jjfWl* 4 ) «jv/* oil ^jl“ !?• (1014) 

iJjCc JU (1016) 

<S^j ^J.J (1016) 
^J)lj j*^jr aIc ^jr H)J1 (1017) 
0^ jUaJiiJl J1 ^ J1 (1018) 

^^Ul > -Ulj Jt ^ (1019) 

i/t3 tr(J* SjJl jUf -OUf (1020) 
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^ ij^ di>- <C.\lt ^\ (1021) 

<i\j3\ Vj jjls 111 (1022) 
^1:^1 Vj 111 (1023) 

ll^JI JLc. Vj jJl j!>3 (1024) 

<=r? 

^J (1026) 
UIj ^^-^1 (1027) 

Oj^ -^b C%-i^ ^1 s^jj\ (1028) 

^—3^ ^IjmA (1029) 
^ v-a1^1 ^ (1030) 

V ^1 (1031) 
iJlL^^l iJjL-^ (1032) 
l5l jU^l -X»^ ^ l^lr V ^ l5l jUjJI [^ (1033) 

^ ■* ^ ^**» V ^^y:5 (1034) 

jil-uJl j-t ^\ ^ p>.jlj L (1035) 

^)^^lJLl cJi^ 1^ (1036) 

(1037) 
^U. (1038) < 

ijl^^Vl i^Vjl jjjfr p4*L» L* .atS^I Jill (1039) 

<lUe^ j5^ c-J^I &-3 U U (1040) 



378 
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U M^uJl (IMl) 
oli>. ^ <iwj JU (1042) 

viU^_ L. ^s^yii (1043) 

(j^ ^ {j* (1044) 

Jafti JJi ilXe 1 ilj siUL. ^y Lcl ^ iiXe. lil (1046) 

(jLs-Vl) ^U_V1 iJiij jUl! (1046) 

fjJu- v^lj |*Jl 0^' (1047) 

I 

yli.Jl ijUl (1048) 

^ U ^ 4)J1 (1049) 

:5k SjJull (1050) 

<».1 j|\ lil (1051) 

fUOl. jrwi flVl dldafrl lil (1052) 

L. jj^l (1053) 

^LSTI Vj ^;.U1 ^1 (1064) 

OV^l ^^1 jla jy (1065) 

fjlil Ji ^y Ojll ,5Alr ^\j> J\ (1066) • 
cWJi ll-«)l jb ^y (1067) 

Jej t>.l (1068) 
O- oX J>J f ‘>•*5' (1059) 

jl/j Ol* j*i- (1060) 
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* 

jL^ ^U1 ^Uc jLJIj ^tc (1061) 

,yji\ o- j)! (1062) 

• 1 a.>-iU ‘ fll . 1^ oAIc (1063) 

jLjII ^y.'^ *0^' (1064) 

v_A3^ s ^ 1^1 -Vlfr ,al...t V (1065) 

i.)Ia U (1066) 

^^1 ^ OuiUll (1067) 

OL“ JCc J^l iIXp. Isi (1068) 

Sj^^' «=-? ^ U (1069) 

cJ^ ^3 illjJl (J^ Vj j (1070) 

( 1 ^ 1 ) 

JUUl L. aUI; ^1 (1072) 

JM» (1073) 

cU 0-.> (1074) 

jU ^ (1076) 

JuJl j\4 S j^l J^l L. (1076) 

e) Jy» (^dlr Aim i_^ij ^ V«J»L» (1077) 

Aiki\ Aft Jill A^ (1078)^ 
Jl^l ^ ijj ^ (1079) 

j_^*^ll viUJ Lb (1080) 
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CjjM L. o (1081) 

•• 

^ cr-^ -5^' 

Jtfld jll (1083) 

A M3 »Jb J ^9 (1084) 

iljU ^ xiS V iJjb yl ^ ^U1 111 (1086) 

Jj J^jj J^ (1086) 

tiA-ll (1087) 
fUl 05 fUall (1088) 

JUU (1089) 

s^l jjfr .jld ^ L. (1090) 

* ■- 1- 5 \J 1^5 (1091) 

^ (1092)- 

^jl.(1093) 

jl l^lS'Wiri. Sjci^l Jj9 (1094) 

* 

f^l ^ XXJ ^1 J.^1 U 111 (1096) 

« 

«5(>^ je I- (1096) 

tilj J^\ oJlj l;> ^ lla-l (1097) 

UiJ (1098) 
j^\ o Olsj ^ li* (1099) 
viiTjji- (1100) 
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( 1101 ) 

ol^lj \y_yi lla-l (1102) 
^ J'j (! (1103) 
15:*® ^ iSy} i>5c.s ovUl (1104) 

jU\ ^\> V jU)l (1105) 

jUl ciljj;* ^Ij Jail jLi (iio6) 

S^jl viLP O' I^PB-Jl o* (1107) 
0^1 fj. i.lj' V (1108) 

U Jail u ^_JJ^1 (1109) 

yUl ^ czJ jrljl (1110) 
olli^Vl U ^Itoll jj31 (1111) 
Jli j jOag- (1112) 

iJjJ^ iJjaiil (1113) 

0^1 (1114) 
CU j4Jl (1115) 

Jj O* *')*' (1110) 

Jj O* «-? 4Ji iJjl (1117) 
OL Oj CS-? Vj 0^1 (1118) 

>:! olJ jT" 1 oa;l (iiio) 

"iyA Oaii^ V— ^_A>Ma)l (1120) 
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cic I* Lij ^ (AI21) 

M M 

4S ^Ul ^IJb. J^l J\ (1122) 

(1123) 
^ (1124) 

oAjl^I ^Lui« (1125) 

y,Jj^j ^jA *L&j L^iall oAi^ (1126) 
v_i^l ^ CiiJl Jldt (oB^l (1127) 

viU J^l U1 iljAij J^\ U1 ol (1128) 

a _;j)l fjLi Vj AjJl iiJl (1129) 
Jlkll h\^ ^ oa)1 <:J1 (1130) 

1 Jjj)u (1131) 

%J\ itfU Vj «-5 oJl (1132) 

45lx<0 oJI (1133) 

A-i ^l«J» tX"lr Vj A»-l> i^J ^ (1134) 
;»iL4l fU» J^l* iJjCc (1135) 
iljU; If- iljlj^ If. J1 (1136) 
jUl JaA jUl (1137) 

S J2\ ^ ^y^\'\j^\j ^1 (1138) 
A|3i viUc (1139) 

i,jrje- (1140) 
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1^1 ^ ^^\ (1141) 

v_^l ctLuXw lil (1142) 

jljJl jUl -u (1143) 

JLi ^ S jT (1144) 

i> ‘'Jjr' Ja-j (1146) 

Je- JaiJL U 4 ) qIJ? U (1146) 

t/lj cr? I- jJri «=?i (1147) 

Vj <l^U (1148) 

L Cu (1149) 

Oi-V U (1160) 

^I^ci (1151) 

jljll JL (1162) 

t/Mc (1163) 

iXije JUl Ij-w- OjbjjL (1164) 
jU)!i Jtsg- Jaill (1165) 

tWl Jlia U JUcmI (1166) 

«r^ cU"! ^y^ iJU-li lil (1167) 

CA* ^ ^^1 J|^ (1168) 

U Aa^lj (1169) 

itlkJl jl^ (1160) 
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AaAI^I (J161) 

*0 J;jl dll dU-S (1162) 
^jUiJl Ij^ S^l (1163) 

JUaII ^ (1164) 

^ ijJl (1166) 

yk ji tisijT V (1166) 

jUl SV^ ^ C^j w^l e-» oA (1167) 

c: 

4i Aj. i/li (1169) 

^ l^ilL Sj^l j/ti (1170) 

Jift ^ ^ (1171) 

fjiU 5 UI (1172) 

C;U (1173) 

jt«A)li JUj (1174) 

U dy.5 (1176) 
JjU jjC j)j Jl>U 1 y (1176) 

V 

U/1 SA'Jl SijUl jjl (1177) 
^jd-lj ;JI ^)j ^Jjll ^.4^ C*i I* (1178) 

,5jlyJl (1179) 

OjT* 4 ) [jiBWl) (1180) 
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, viAll SaL j!) ^_9 L (1181) 

O-V-y j jUl sjXf' (1182) 
Jc. o jJl Ju*3 (1183) 

L4A:#1 Sjrv^Jl ^ (1184) 

(5jU' !il ^-^1 (1186) 

ijXT L. (1186) 

f^4-y JjC (1187) 
trb L> (1188) 

jjie-. o-CJ U J^,jJ-l (1189) 
(►Uj-l Jc. (1190) 

^ (1191) 

(/?. (1192) 

jy*JV -0-\. Jj |<:b jU^ (1193) 

fV «> 1^' (1194) 

<—» ^ (1196) 

jljJt al^l) CT"'^* j| es* <%lci (1196) 

o'jc^l Jb-j Oj-1 (1197) 

^ 1. .A 4,^3 (1198) 

JaJ^ U ^>!J1 oJk._ -0 ^3 (1199) 

er? <y“ ^ O* ^ i|>Ac jjT^l (1200) 


cc 
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C*! J ij (J201) « 
S jUf IjJ Jjfr (1202) 

(1203) 

jlA VI ^ Vj Jul ^ (1204) 

U j'\J\ J'\c U1 (1206) 

j*^l jJiJl ^Ic iil (1206) 

JL-JI (1207) 

v_3j^ 1d1 (1208) 

SJ. Vj ; jmC V oy” L. Saja 5i J^l (1209) 
Apl jrIJI ^^Ij 4|JI (1210) 

oiLaa. Hpl *'1 yj iX (1211) 

^jT oX (1212) 
Jh •‘J^ «/* X (jr" J' (1213) 

4) 

sT 

SU X (1215) 
(O: L. ^1 JL*-. J\ (1216) 
lt!; X v>* AlJl dAk^ ^ jT (1217) 
iaiaJl JUX 4)1 o^V' J(iJl J>» (1218) 

Aa^lLj ^>.^1 (1219) 
(->ljll jl-VaJl jJj k t_>A« rtl l (1220) 
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^ Ju^l (1221) 

(1222) 

4)J!f j-'Jb lT^'j (1223) 
dll ,J,4; ^J\ iJljjj 4)J1 lil (1224) 

JL/^1 (1225) 

1,%J\ JUMf j^l J\ (1226) 

1 ,5^Ub J-' (1227) 

j-Ulj AsoJl ^ dLai J-Ul er-? '-V' '^' (^228) 
ildVjl tj^l ^_s jj“Ul aVjIJ (1229) 

sju ujJ^ j%' ^\,y\ ( 1230 ) 

^Vl lii (1231) 

^jll jLw^ (1232) 

;.1aJ 1 JUwfr ^1 J\ (1233) 

fjV iJyJl (1234) 

jt Mj ^ (1235) 

V ^ ^ Jtcl J\ (1236) 
ol^l! (1237) 

(1238) 

jUl j:^ 4fW 'i' (1239) 

Ajjflji 1^1 (1240) 
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AC.\JA. 4 ) ^ (1241) 

4;^ 4)J1 4 ) ^ JS' (1242) 

^ ^U1 \jfj, fjV J.U1 ^Vjl > X. (1243) 
fli-1 ^ ^ viljj. ^ijll ^ <fc^’ J1 (1244) 

4«5i»> 44 !^" o ^®v? (1246) 

•IjJ *4X0 (1246) 

J-M>- iS.J^ J*. (1247) 

4«1 ilU. lilj <^1 \i\ (1248) 

4»5(Ii •jS**' viJl>4jJ’ lalj 4»1 jl 4>^ viL^ Idi (1249) 
v_A>Ul aVji Jjc ofcU-l 1^, U (1260) 

Sj. ^ (1261) 

4, U- V dl Lc L. J1 (1262) 
viUc 4i- jl 4; ^>Jk jl* J- (1263) 
J^Uf *iji Ja^ viUjd J1 (1264) 

4 ) y-aa. v^l O lil (1266) 

vil JaJ U Ji 4, Jajl (1266) 

JjaL. dUt (1267) 

(1268) 

CJ-^^ ,>>?•*• '-^Vl Jj.> j) .U1 (1269) 

jl-AiJI ^ JC^ ^ (1260) 
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389 


1 jS oj* l4«l2S (1261) 

»J*J-'** (1262) 

4pli ^^Ulj jjil ^tU (.U (1263) 

l>ly^ *-> (1264) 

Cj I iSj"^ (1265) 

gi ^ J cOa-jr ^jVl ^ J\ ^j\ (1266) 

^pi «UD <idiAd> ^ (1267) 

O** ^^IdlL 4 ^LmJL1 (1268) 

Kf‘J\j u|y3l (1269) 

<^6 »AJIf. l« ^Jc ^J^ 4jj)^ ^^1 (1270) 


( 1271 ) 

• " 9 



oyiti Jj I 4 AJI J jla (1272) 

JLf V <,U' Vj AjJ-l iJI (1273) 


Xa)) ^ oA^lj V j ^Pl ^ j^ii«IiJ.Ia S ^t C’ (1274) 

jUI ^ U%\ Vj Apl ^ Ai5^) (1275) 

JjT v^lj *^U\ (1276) 

^1 .jJ^ ^1 (1277) 

ol} ^j-» (Ju!» t» (1278) 


iJ>5 £j^ (1279) 


UjS fjV ^IJl ^ J1 (1280) 



390 
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jUl U (ifisi) 
^ (1282) 

oV^ Je. tj jJf\ (1283) 

oljA jAU ISl (1284) 

aI^VI aIjII JCfi. (1285) 

SjjAa- ^ <^1 (1286) 

iilUi! (1287) 

^ i\jj y yJi (1288) 

^^•dLjJI (1289) 

^\j 4 \aJis ^ ^V1 ^ iiJU (1290) 

vll^l J^L Ja-j (1291) 

JS® (^jW (1222) 

4/^ djU^ jUf (1293) 
^UV iiJUflJ ^ J\ (1294) 
Iaj (1296) 

jj^Ul >Xu»> (1296) 

.Jk>.j 4) ^Ij ^^UVj a) jljtl (1297) 
tT^' J J?“J' (1298) 

^U1 JCp ^1 (1299) 

^JLJ (1300) 
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iyj\ oy. (1301) 
^^1 ^J^_ L. (1302) 

ajxT L. ^1 (1303) 

S^UJk jXld \j>J\ iJU (1304) 

jlAjl ^y» (1305) 

(1306) 

SjJlj A^j)l Cjj iU-l (1307) 
-5*® ll (1308) 
jb K^J ^y4 J^\ liJl (1309) 
«-3 0^1 vj»^l <^jJill ^ JuJl ofA lil (1310) 
l4il0 j-bl ^;.U1 (1311) 

bj Uj!! ^y^] ^ s^jUl (1312) 

SMJ) il>“ JUi 4)1 IjT ^ 4^1j 1^ % 111 (1313) 
s^bJI iJ^l” ^ ^j-4 |J>1 (1314) 

^ ^ ®v^b (1316) 

aJc jjjC 4 II •UaC'l b J^'^1 (1316) 

fb-J b j^l sj\i (1317) 

(1318) 

uiJbllj (1319) 

^1 4)1 J^l Jfr jwl (1320) 
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(1621) 

« 

■V.UIA l« I* 1^1 (1322) 

c^\ (1323) 

jlkJl ^ «0J1 >tll (1324) 

jlkiJ! 4ll i>« (1326) 

> ijJ V (1326) 
{Jf^ {JF" c^*** *' ' u^ o - (1327) 
aIT JJt 4lU5r ^_j)l J. J\ (1328) 
^J. <i=- (1329) 

S4: )lj Oy. (1330) 

Jl^’i j. JSii JaII (1331) 

AflliLl AAjle (1332) 

iai)l 1*4- j4 (JiRl jUl (1333) 
I— Jl^\> ^ « la^ (1334) 

U*i)l Lijl (1336) 

. jut Vj Lilt yk U jU-Jt yk jyJl (1336) 

Lt L. ^Ul JCft *jaVl ( 1337 ) 

j ilyj ^ J.U1 iJyJl ^jT V ^j\ (1338) 

f— (J mIa Hi (j*^ tXL^^ (1339) 

j5l VI j-Ul j\X Ja-X y (1340) 
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oUl V (1341) 

jlj ilbt (1342) 

^4 ** ^ (1343) 

fU- UlS' UVy ^ L. J (1344) 

1^1 <)l» ^ SjJl (1345) 

\X\ yU; (1346) 
o-VaP (1347) 

c^* 4P1 bjjy b\.\y (1348) 

%l !■■> ..It . 


iJal.x Jb' iiJiiU 


• . T 


/I ovinv 


y* ^»?v^ 1* 1— iy (1350) 

Jl^ fc Xp iX (1351) 

«iii»c-3. 4) Ji Will l5l (1352) 

.^j)V Jilj pil (1353) ‘ 

«> (1354) 

4)^ vilrlj :(U, dJlrts J1 (i355) 

^ J\ ^1 > ^ii:JJ tl (1356) 

ol^l ills ^ dLyj tl (1357) 

^_jli J\^ (1358)« 

•• 

^ (1369) 

t_ •Xit (1360) 
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(jf!* ct-j (136l) 

A\ vJU AftJjJl ^ kJy.il (1362) 
43 «-? jjC jlj 1* wAl (1363) 

ywJl (1364) 

^ 4P {ldG6) 

;uj Sj^U-l Jb- (1366) 
V -k) aJJI (1367) 
O ^>.-a-l olSUl^ jjlT (1368) 
^*4^ ^y* ^j w >.l ^Ic oiSCv (1369) 
sjlj.1 JUf Uijfrj sJiJl ^ :(|jjJ| jlj.' (1370) 

M Ji c/t (1371) 

Jjb. lil cS'U) h)J1 (1372) 

L^l Jl» J-A* Jjjcj yA* flc ,J» (1373) 

cjifi. (1374) 
Cj^j oil? (1376) 
<U1 y?iU.l; jUl oU (1376) 
j-ljl ^ ^ ^ llj jf-Ul ^ jf-Ul (1377) 
^^1 ^ l>lj ^ ^U1 (1378) 

ys^l U ^$i\ U ^ o-Ul (1379) 
kilrl? lilj oa^ (Jli ^Ula)) tiirl) Isl (1380) 
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^J\j Ojj> (1381) 

^ (1382) 

j-Ul ^1^1 ^ J^AT V diy^ ^ Ji-al (1383) 
ir!( <X o- o* (i384) 

jr^' «r» (1385) 

*^jx^ -Aly-T SalJL^l (1386) 

'jJ^ Oil'j- (1387) 

^ ^ 6?-^. -^b cX (1388) 

U,sVjl LiL*Jl CU- L. (1389) 

^ ^b<-^' Oit cb--^ I-* (1390) 

c5?,^^ *vJb (^1 tA; j (1391) 

iJlilt AX C^^b ‘- (1392) 

^ jh\j ^ ^ (1393) 

A-ly i;5C^l J^ (1394) 

SaJj ^ U 0A,_l9 ^ (1395) 

(1396) 

j\:J- U U jli-1 .Ai^ j^\ (1397) 

(1398)( 

Oj^ 4)_jk J1 (1399) 
jSiA U (.li-1 aIj X* U jI^jI (1400) 
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(yJ- V LOj^ (1401) 

IfjliAA (1402) 

bJiiVI ^y» U^l^l ^{> (1403) 

tjj\ Jjcf' S^l (1404) 

^'i'' «r? (1406) 

(jT^I -C^j (1406) 

^ oJI Vj ^jtJI ^ <IiJI (1407) 
uiljjVl (1408) 

^ U (1409) 

O^jj »-VIp (1410) 

JLJI JV"J^ (1^11) 

V (1412) 

(Jl O^jJI ^ j[.j^^ (1413) 

^ (1414) 

U Ul^ ,^1 (1415) 

^"L-T ]^\ ^ yUJl ^yLi J1 ^\ 0: ^11 (1416) 

cH 

145 ^^ tjAM^ U ^UJI 0^^ (1417) 

^IS ^ U ^1 ^ (1418) 

^ ll (1419) 
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La^ Ia (1420) 
U ^Ulj ^ (1421) 

Jl^I ^ ^\ ^ Ji (1422) 

l\3j J<k\ (1423) 
(1424) 

^ jllJl JiJLi J\ Sl^ a. (1425) 

**^^JJ 2^***^^ (1426) 

<Jc aJaLm* (1427) 

(1428) 

U ^1 aJ <11^^ V (1429) 

c^jJo- U (1430) 

iJjb ^1 (1431) 
(1432) 

^^jvi-1 ^3 ^.>-^ JaiJI ^1 ^A (1433) 

(1434) 

AiL^ Lii^) (1435) 

AJUxt i^j^) .js^ (1436) 
^ J>df ,^jli-li jJj (1437)^ 
. 4Jc r*^ ^ (1438) 

LP aVjl O^CJI ^ UJ (1439) 
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1; 1-^Vlj cM^j .Ls-1 {i^40) 

Ojtui (1441) 

( 1 ^ 2 ) 

Ijib ^ (1443) 

^3 ^iJaJl I (1444) 

UJi. ^1 ;p.li-l (1446) 

(1446) 

« 

(1447) 

Ulu^^ fSy] (1448) 

^ dlij^ A:ljOi (1449) 

j (1460) 

y, (1461) 

fUJlj jr^ ^1 (1462) 

< 54 !) Ui*^ (1463) 

^jj ^ ^^U)l (1464) 

^ jllatUll 4> (1466) 

U ^I Alfi* oj£'*a!1 (1466) 

^ (L^* (1467) 

«,^AaJl^ c^aaC' ^ (1458) 

jf-^l j\a U jx (1469) 



♦ 
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SiJ ( 1460 ) 

c^- U .A (1461) 

(1462) 

y><s01 U-Jl Lu" V (1463) 

(1464) 

(1466) 

JtiJl yb djJI (1466) 
(1467) 

Vj A.jJ-1 ^ oJI (1468) 

O^-^Vl (1469) 

t^»«iill (1470) 

j)l SAa-l^ (1471) 

jUill ^y, jUVli MJI (1472) 

0^1 .iljj ^\ <,jJ, (1473) 

^jV ljUl ^ (1474) 

‘t'I??’ f****- ^ «=? *-*■* (1476) 

(1476) 

Jo ^ ^ lil (1477),^ 

jli-1 ^ 0^1 (1478) 

- ^ (1479) 
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^ (1480) 

U ^^1 (1481) 

iiJLjlyi ^ (1482) 

(1483) 
Jl^ (1484) 

Ja- Uii c=? (1486) 

(1486) . 

*'9eJ!a£ V fl*A> t.1^ (1487) 
i jjjU ^ (1488) 

Ijlli oj^ j» ^ ^y^ jy^\ cr^ J* ^ (1489) 

JspbMf <Jl^ Ja9BA*» ^1 (1490) 

V>* cfj^^ Sjc-a)! (1491) 

l>» <*9 ca)]3 0 ^ 4)1 (1492) 

yUl ^ U oUl % Sy^all (1493) 
LfcVj-t 1-^'^ 0 ^ 4)1 (1494) 

M'j <=? Jli J' cT^' c=^. J.' (1^95) 
jmUI jl jijV ^j^Ui V (1496) 

rfU JS"! ^1 JtA rfU ^ (U97) 

^ (1498) 

viU iiAj (1499) 
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(iLj Jji U f"** (1600) 

^ (1501) 
U (1502) 

Jui 4)1 ^^\ (i603) 

^ V -0 jJl (1504) 
U ^ U ^ (1505) 
lAflll c_,# L» cjlc lil (1506) 
,^1 ij jljjJl ci-A lil (1607) 

e-* (1608) 

(_jaA« lodil c_Sj (1609) 

U jirl (1510) 

^ (1612) 

(JL4>W llaA^rt^A (1513) 

jU J\ bJU. (1514) 

JU jUl (2r 1 ^ jl 1 jlU (1515) 

^ys3 ^ Vj ^ui-1 ^ (1616) 

Jl^ K ,’^ OjC ^U1 flc (1617) 
jlLJl JL;l, ^L, (1618)^ 

AjlU- 1;» Vc bU^ 4)1 (1619) 

Dd 
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Cj* ^ ^ (\P 20 ') 

v_ii-l (1621) 

<4^ ^U. 0 J-JI 3 iiji ij^jSS\ (1622) 

J» (1623) 
cjO*- l» (1624) 

fjV v-»^ Ji. (1626) 

^ (1626) 
^U 1 ^ILi ^ o-iXTl (1627) 
Jji^* 4 JI -a:* OjC jlj J^ (1628) 

j«UJl ojlij yj^l jf-lj % oli j* (1629) 

JtUI (1630) 

t/ ^ JC® o* tr ^ 

(>• U vJ|_>i-l (1632) 
Jj-i U ^1 ^ U U ^ U (1633) 

^jLJI ^ ^jll jlj J,jjl ojiCl (1634) 

jyJI ^1 (1635) 

«=:? OjC jl> (1636) 

r ‘^-' «? (1537) 

•bj- cUj A. lJ? (1638) 

^i. aJ^ (*aI ^1 \k\i (1639) 
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^ (1540) 

cSjljjll ^ jj9t^\ (1641) 

flSl jIaJI (1542) 

»— 3 (1543) 

Oa Jt jl^l: jUl Ji-Jk." U (1544) 

Jt ^ (1546) 
^_3 L* J^ (1646) 

^ (1547) 
Oj'>. flf (1548) 
Jc, ^U* jUi (1649) 

^ vjUuJl V (1660) 

S^j** Ojlia j!j (1551) 
bA>_ e=? ^ (1562) 

^1 ^^U)l ^^1 ^ ^ (1663) 

o* (1554) 

Lii, C^\». iJJl (1655) 

(1556) 

4p^ ilyli-1 (1557) 

ti)) (1558) 

^1 4a» U o\J^\ (1659) 
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j1j)1 ^ JJ ^jjJl (1660) 

J^l (1661) 
(1662) 

«^W Ubl ijr" Sl^ <,5<r (1663) 
Jp-J'j 4?“J <> Jaf^. (1664) 

e=? ^JJaj J «J^ (1666) 

•xaIa ^s«Ji (1666) 

4)»^^ ^ (1667) 

a)^J1 Cj^ (1668) 

(1669) 

^ y»ill> A3 1 a1 (1670) 

o- t> V ottX^ V V (1671) 

u»yLi AcU ^Ij ^li-1 J- %«»•. 4)J1 (1672) 

j\j VlT U-Jl ^ ^ ^^1 (1673) 

jf.x. Yj j;^ jiaHI (1674) 

A3 Cj\j>'U (1676) 

ijfUl *^JJ ^ (1676) 

^>1 ji p3 ^ U (1677) 

(..Jtelail oy ejiil (1678) 

•• • 

<c-LJI ^ ^ c>vpb5*^ Isl Jl^jl (1679) 
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(1580) 

<•1 ^ Ijllij oil ^_yi iSJ^^ (1681) 

Jlp^Jl VI V (1582) 

^ J zJ ^ (1583) 

Jl>L. ojUj (1684) 

JjII ^ jWI 4i:i J^jj jm ^ jul Jci Ji».j (1586) 

^JS^\ Sil^l cij (1586) 

o_ji-l ^ iJL-6 oykjJl u (1587) 

JUaIIj (1688) 

•Ijj^ (1589) 

of- lil (1590) 

•>'>' W 15^ t^lc ^l. (1591) 

(_g^ tJ^ (_^\l (1692) 

J-J U le^l Xs. ^}\ (1593) 

illkft ^^1 (1594) 

e_J (1595) 

(Ju|_^i>jsJl ^_;^li ^laflll (1696) 

Ji-U ^>. ijilj Ji-^1 (1697) • 
iIjA,.j!j. viUc IjjCpcij. J:^!. Sjl^l ^ ^UJl L (1698) 



406 
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J\jJ\ JL^ (1699) 

JUf Ujll (1600) 
^^1 4 ) (Jli j\jb 4 ) t)l> 0^ ^ (1601) 

(^1^1 jIj)' J5^' (1602) 

y. ^ J— i (1603) 

-X>-1 O U tlj L .U^aiT (1604) 

AT j]^ (1605) 

^ tr^. 4iU,4j^ (1606) 
^ayJli jll^l Jlif (1607) 

e=? (1608) 

U UjU" (1609) 


t* aJ^* jIj V (1610) 

lp<~)l ill Jii 1^1 (1611) 
t^l 

^ jfrilJc (1612) 

J‘'^\ ^ aIp^CiI I dil 1_J»U jjCfil (1613) 

Ajii-1 u ^Ji cj»y^ (1614) 


o (1615) 

dA. jy!^‘ Isl d):fj ^ (1616) 

jkiJki> dActu ^ •VmX-I o jS' IaI t«<^l (1617) 
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jIj (1618) 

cJJ V ^^50. CaA U (1619) 

JL-^ V a:lc (1620) 

J U (1621) 

U J^l JC£; -OJi lii (1622) 
j|j^l ji^^l (1623) 

^ (1624) 
^Ull ^ JOT Ujc^ OvJl (1626) 

C=r? U^' (1626) 

j/L J^ (1627) 
(162S) 

ojl-XiJI (.,^.^1 (1629) 
SjljJl CaI^ (1630) 

ejlJL^ CT^ (1631) 

(1632) 

piJIj ovJL iljCp ^1 Ca|.> 5 ISl (1633) 

Cj) Jjjl iafij VJ (1634^ 

5li -O^AT U (1636) 

ajL^ \ijj <Lc ^1 ^^j9ejcb V (1636) 
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^-3 ^ lMj vlA»LJ ij>£j \^\ (liSSf) 

1 Aft VI ^2A^ Vj oA^lj 4j^ (1638) 

Sjlj-1 iL U (1639) 

lAftVI U iJyw- ^^5^1 C> j^ lil (1640) 

ATlAftl U vLliJ ^“lAft (1641) 

^(ilc o^^KUM^X’ l^ Am*^ ( 1642 ) 

•* ** • 

ji^ V jU^ jt ^ (iks) 

U vlM U I'il (1644) 

^\)\ (1646) 
ijjyS^ ^\}\ (1646) 

jKj A>-lj Vj ^AaiJI A^lj j%A\ll (1647) 

JISj V 9jij (1648) 

J^j vX Xj ^ (1649) 

^1 d^ lil (1660) 

^;,li:». (1651) 

ie.[i^ Aftli j4 (1662) 

(1653) 

4i^ «Xc U K'okmj .A^l (1664) 

A»iij Vj jl^ Aju (1665) 
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o •V j A-d. V U (1656) 

jIaJIj cMIll ^ (1667) 

jUl ^ S C^J ^\ M j\fi\ lil (1668) 

ojI^I AuLtf Vj SjUki-l (1669) 

^ 4Uc (1660) 

JJi JCc Jx-i. % ^\)\ (1661) 
j j) Lflll ilij wjl^l -lilc (1662) 

'iUl Jc aUI i*JLj. Sjl^ (1663) 

■ A«i-I (1664) 

j— ^ (j*J j' O'J <=? ^ ^ 

ajj M (1666) 

^IAA) ^))1 jjp Jaofr (1667) 

J>j (1668) 

Uj oOil J1 ^ftUl dUj JLUlj Ol» U (1669) 
••• “ • " 

^1 ;^LJl Sjjy^ ^ U OU ol? (1670) 

Iaj (>^1 
••• •• 

i^J «* (1671) 

Ikjlj v^t Juj" V jj^lj lAl v>^ lil (1672J 
I. 5 UI ^ j^\ Vj oUl ^ J^l (1673) 
jUj Vj jl^j JL^ (1674) 
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• (1^70) 

jl tj ^ JL^l (1676) 

(<Ift 

^jUl d)j>. ^ (1677) 

U Oj ^ U (1678) 

cr*/* Lr>*' (1679) 

<5^ (1680) 

iS^\ ^3 ^^• iJ_j9 V (1681) 

U dLlja. Xij Jjjl ^LJl oi lil (1682) 
w«*j|«^* . — 9 l» V (1683) 

OjaImJI U ^ ^jf jlj v_ji_^«lLl v_A,^_;I» ^jfJi V (1684) 

Ojj)/' (1685) 

\fi3 J$' (1686) 

c(*J ■ — 9 lil (1687) 


^IaJI iJli jj*>«»lj (Jp ^ (1688) 

^1 jr^ <*3 L. ^^1 U1 (1689) 

jjC lal (1690) 



jjjo Jp ^bXi0d (1691) 

Vj AfliUa)* Aiu (1692) 
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(1693) 

AlC- cr cy^’ ^ (1694) 

i)jJ^ jjC ^ vIUji- jjC ^ (1695) 

jv, U S jlJdl y- (1696) 
U J,b ^ (1697) 

J^l Jt f Jdl OjOl fjJl (1698) 

^iry J^j J(» ilyl '*' (1699) 

0^1 ^ iJ jUs^ iJjCfr iil (1700) 

A j«rf (1701) 

|r|l^c^| C'/ijSb 4JL^ \a^- ,J^k*.K2)1 (1702) 

Ol^«Jl (1703) 

Ac j)!^ wb*! •V»'t ij^iu V (1704) 

0^1 Jj J.^1 lil v>Clj jUj I (1706) 
b c(j bl> b <-(* (1706) 

V Ji> ^ > viUU lii (1707) 
JiUl Vj (1708) 

cTUl fai (1709) 

J/Jl > V > f (171^ 

^U1 iJjCc J' (1711) 

litf^ 4) ^fcA liA 1 * 1 ^ (1712) 
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0^1^ iXi ^ jJti\ (1713J 

^lx)l ^9 Cl* (171^) 

<iJU. V jiAr V V ( 1716 ) 

■■ ^Iry <-«- (1716) 
<X<at ^wW flT V (1717) 

JC-J JC-J' (1718) 
^«lid)l jju) (1719) 
^ c/ -JJ (1720) 

4U- iilj *^\ (1721) 

^liu.1 UJbg- cJj UaA (1722) 
LCJU., U Uj ^ J.^ V 4) (1723) 
A^- o-j OlJ (1724) 

•^A.- .jf s\j U ^1 (1726) 
A; Afl^ JU i)lUl (1726) 
,^1 JU V 0^1 Ju (1727) 
V ^_jLs (1728) 
^J.1 ,^lj cUiT V (1729) 

, HI ^ dlj jm jf')l\ ^sb JuM«“ V (1730) 

O'.! er? ^5^^.(1731) 

lULlj JL-J Islj d»\j ^ isl dJLJj JLPI (1732) 
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•iXic jlc Ujil 4) ^ 0'^ ^ Oi.' «=? (1733) 

^U1 <SJ^^ ^ (1734) 

^Ja U (1736) 

l^'j^ oXe, JLo>lj jX (1736) 
J 4l» ^ X' (1737) 

ij^\ ^\SS\ Jt (1738) 

^jic ellapi 4)1 ^1 (1739) 

4ic ^ jX 4)1 .AtL (1740) 

^UsuAJI A^LoIaI)^ (Jl^l (1741) 

(,Jjta)l iJtj^jS^ t_>ibll (1742) 
cr^. ^ (1743) 

j *jS^ U «J)^ I'il t,(i«)l (1744) 
C»yi c>jUl (1746) 
S^j! 1> (ol*^b («iJ))a))) <Jj)»)) (1746) 

(,^1^1 tA®j, (3* (^Ul (1747) 

jla-Jl j^U-j 4J' fC^ LllJ' (1748) 

(.^1 iijjf ^\ «j» Sji (1749) 

jal jjo. ^1 (1760) 

l\j» ^1 M %. (1761) 
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I* jv^Tl ■uS’^ (^7®^ 

y^ ^\i (1763) 

jlfVl ^ jUJl e-» ^1 (1754) 

jUI ^ ^1 ^ ^ (1766) 

^1 ! Jt V ^j^\3 ^5»cl4l (1766) 
^,>1 ^jVl (1767) 

jl^Jl jUf ,jdJl JUf (1758)’ 

I- 

l«9 1^1 ^ 0v*->' (1769) 

*X > f.1^ (1760) 
ok<i^ ^ ^ w<^lj (1761) 

Jif =? cUJ' (1762) 
^ (J^ li (jgJI (1763) 
.L^l *£.L kL U (1764) 
A^lj, jfli-1 I ^ I (1765) 
(Ja^xX 4 ) Jli 4)^1 4 J (Jli (1766) 

^1 ^ Jk^^_ Ly ^1 ^ (1767) 

tjtjc a<Aj£ U sAlc I* jji (1768) 

J^l (1769) 

j\^\ Jfr j^-llJl -AJip u3jU- ^1 J^J\ (1770) 

Vj ^UJl Vj ^li"l jol Lt (1771) 
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aU L. fic (1772) 

^ 53 !^: U uii-lj ^ JS' (1773) 

L. L. ^V1 (1774) 
(1775) 

ts» J»U1 ^ (1776) 

^ ^ jAfc* Vj V (1777) 

1 *?^’ ^ ^ (1778) 

0 -ij / a* (1779) 

^^wA »> I* (1780) 

ujj jr>r U (1781) 

JUl Ju» JiUl (1782) 

j(Jl lA ^ wJI J1 (1783) 

jjJl lA (1784) 

'-»jj 6 * (1785) 

UJf^j c^j»- ,j»- (1786) 

jjC yt 4 JI 4)1 lA U (1787) 

jl il-Vfu* ijit (1788) 

JL.LU1 Oayk lilj <k^ oV“ (1789)^ 

o-A^j? U ^ (1790) 

Vlj jLix# s^XA/k (1791) 
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Uu^ ^^1 ^IVI oW U (1793) 
^i-K* iiU^I (1794) 

^ 4ij jj M JT (1795) 
c>* ✓* fjiJ c^l 4> fj*. (1796) 
^ fji.-* fj*. (1797) 
-aap v^Uc'l U Ll^l (1798) 

O* iXj ^ v>* (I'S'99) 

JJl Jll» U (1800) 

oXi (1801) 

j9 Uju, jT (1802) 
(1803) 

J:»l. cJLtW (1804) 
Jb^lj JS' (1805) 
SJJ .JCc fUi» jT (1806) 
^ OS (1807) 
Jj Jli-i* JS^ (1808) 
IA<Jc OtAfrls (1809) 

^ j^j (1819) 

^(jlTVI "o^ ^ ^yi ( 1811 ) 
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U k_» jLiJl JaiJl (1812) 
fJjliJlj jJaJl ^ iQaill (1813) 
cJ- C^jj^ ^y, JU^l (1814) 
Jt ci^ (1815) 

^ lT^. i> ‘/"'j (1816) 

^ (1817) 

<>-- ti-y. ^^1 ^>-4 (1818) 

j-LVI 

jrjJ 01; I- y«Jlj ^j>l (1819) 

i>* v>-3-l (1820) 

(1821) 

■Xj" (> X> jUl «— i^1 cJ'* ^i-1 (1822) 
^ li Jl# ^ cJli U-1 (1823) 

j (1824) 

(1825) 

^Ul U (1826) 

^L». % ^1 J-U« M; (1827) 

jf Ul ;^_^1 (1828)^ 

JL^ ly U1 ^1 (1829) 
Ja ^Ij ojy Sjli^l (1830) 
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A (^SSl') 

Jf (1832) 
>-*•“ (1833) 

JiJlj ^1 _^)l\ ^ ujyJl (1834) 

^^^1 tiUl^ (1836) 

j«»bI)_ 1 (1836) 

1) ^ V jL»^Vl ^j“LlJl ^ (_5 jL*jJ1 ^*-!j W (1837) 

S?> 

L ^ ^ (1838) 

JJjkT Jlj JjVI ^S3\^ c^^i lil (1839) 

ij^-j »>• ^Ji J» ^S^\3^ (1840) 

oUbUJ 4)J1> ‘W <-*?■ J ^ (18^1) 

^>jtl>j Kti jL«A W (1842) 

jl^lj ^UV Ojjl -OJl O^J (1843) 

jU^ oftVJlj jj^l jJi\ W iil (1844) 

aT^^Ii ')lj ^^eUI CiuJI ^3 j W Id! (1846) 
jl>» iX Cy* C-^ -j^ V (1846) 

lAftVl ^ -OJt SJui)! jd Idl (1847) 

\^ji [a ^\ oj I Jjj A«t ^\ <J-1 jS ^ iil (1848) 
JU" V jytsJl ^ jf\ JL^I (1849) 
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* V W 4 II (JL (1860) 

01**^^ (1861) 

^L^l 4-^ [y^'K cri^^ (1862) 

otk>-Vl ^ 

^jUil j i)^L« (1863) 

k 3ic-**Jl (1864) 

^ll)l (j^ 0*» |»j>^ (1855) 

•=L5-ij t j[j^j I Jij (1866) 

v-^ljj I ijij viL-»t ^Jj v«3-V^ fJl (1867) 
^:? «— iA»- (1858) 

a^JuAl J*Ui\ (1859) 

iji %^4^\ ^ ^ fUl (1860) 

O^^lj 4l« jr-Ul lj(5% iJjjw j)l fic (1861) 

Ojr^.j Xj ^ j ^ (1862) 

fj^ ^ ^ (1863) 

v>rU \i\ ol^l Jl^ G-i ^Uli (1864) 

1x^1 (1865) 

L* j»jCL« cX-a5 (1866^ 

^->JaJl viL»lj ^ lil (1867) 

il^Vjl ^1 ^J1 cJl^3 \i\ (1868) 
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-uxT" lliJl ISl Jl (1§69} 

vjjljJl o <^^31 (1870) 

V— Jl jjt ojliJli ISl (1871) 

v^^IjJL jj^ Isl (1872) 

^ ^ <^lj lliJl ^ iiLL* ^1 (1873) 

c— ® (—3 IaaJI ciJ^ li>l (1874) 

Acjl ^ lil (1876) 

Aj ^ ^1 (jK^ lil (1876) 

A^j j J|^ (1877) 

j‘j*j3\ 

^IaJI jl L*^l jji 1^1 (1878) 
^ jl (*^1 ^ ^ j^^UJU J^jl (1879) 

^IaJI q^ 4®*3 |«>^UwuJl3 (1880) 

iwflAiJl jr3 pi^U-Jl ^3 y%iJl lil (1881) 

i)^ ISl (1882) 

V>— ^*lal3l jjC- 4JLt jt^l Isl (1883) 

s^giii^ 4^64^1 ^J (1884) 

-W (1885) 

S^Axll^ o^^aA o^^aaJI^ (1886) 

A>^U lft-3 JjUll \y^ I 3 I o^aA)! (1887) 
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jlj JjVl UJl \i\ (1888) 

flliJl tX lil (1889) 

i> 4lJl 1<«J1 c-» ^ ii' (1890) 

i.sUl (1891) 

fl? !> c->-’ ^ 

I fUl U> J^UIS UiJl (1893) 
Ia.J5j jj.Ja4l <>Xm« ^^U!l ciJiA lil (1894) 

I \j^^\ JUl ^ U1 ^ J^\ (1895) 

^yJl > Jy^ JUI Ojj U1 (1896) 
o3 jjC; jUJlj JUl UiJl J>‘ j^lUl (1897) 

4lx* j ^ (1898) 

,^U1 jl jJi\ JJ_ ^1 (1899) 

^^IjJiil j-ylj dJUls JU-j Ul (1900) 

tsJ^ w>f^" (1901) 

j j! 1 1 y-ii.j Ijvffe' (1902) 

J}> «> j' «=? 5^' (1903) 

(JyMU C— ? (1904) 

JU V, 4a^^_^Ul Ov^ (1906^ 

V ^U1 Ul (1906) 
-5* (_jj* (j^. S'SyJl cJls (1907) 
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j^l jr jrt lil (1^9) 

c>f j'A (1910) 

Jixst o jjC" jt Js-i lil (1911) 

Ka Oj^ (1912) 

^ -^A (1913) 

Af\yi\ J,t j5-d U1 (1914) 

o JiJl jjf jA lil '(191'>) 

Jfj^\ iJdVjl iafr cl»-d )*! (1916) 

j^\ jl jflLj l^Sj' jM^. -^A. (1917) 

jTv/' Jfr -’’A. ^ j*) (1918) 

JjJ ^ Ji-3 iSl (1919) 

^IjjJl LxiJl (1920) 

l\J\ ^^jy. (1921) 

Cf^J^ ^ tS? t^- (1922) 

jjflj IaJ ijf^ Alliinlall (1923) 

■s^l \A)i J*" ^ Oft/'wA^ (1924) 

^IJl J^ UAi (.yll (1926) 

« 

ji^l (Aj?. e=* ('iiJi cJj (1926) 
^ jA« JU ^^^~>•i Aji «=? (1927) 
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J- U e-? (1928) 

J^j tAj?. <=? (1929) 

(jmi Jij u 

(1930) 

Oj^ (1931) 

4^jJ J oUl JUf ^ U^l lil (1932) 

^ ^ ^ VjliJ) (1933) 

^ -^Jl lil (1934) 

Ojill J^ c^JLL U! (1935) 

JjJ (1936) 

iiXc, jJi\ (1937) 

^ U-lj ljull c=? (1938) 

^ ^ I Isl (1939) 

JyJl cs^ Isl (1940) 

(J^.3 Isl (1941) 

^1 ^ ^ ^llaT VS ^)jJI (Jk^cS Id! (1942) 

V J !l J* jytiJl (1943) 

fjA IjUeJ Ul oLtoBMi VS (^)\]aJI (1944) 
^Jf" Ui ^ ^Ij ijjJl (1946) 

Oi J5»*V Iji V jl ^. jI^ Ji-a Ul (1946) 
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c-3 4 ) Jli C_J 4 I Jli vjll» 4 I Jli (1947) 

vilftjj olj CjI Jl»-a lal (1948) 

yuA^'lj 

j (1949) 
^ ^C" V Alyjl er? UJl ^ lil (1960) 
<l_ya)l jLl ^UaJ e-J (1951) 

4)J1 ^ 3yJli (1952) 

4J ij* (1953) 

\^1 jA ^J,\ ^ ^ j^J\ (1964) 

Sj)Jl VI 3 ^. V (1955) 
oi ^ •5 jS ' ejjJi (1956) 

UjJc. U ij UXfti Jt J-V V SjjJl ^ ^ lil (1957) 

JS^ <=-? (1958) 

Si ^ •J))J1 a yrJ^I (1969) 
SA^ 0^^ ®AyJi ^ Acjl ^ Isl (1960) 
Jjc. O jjC JU- Aftjl ^ lil (1961) 

^jl) ^ (1962) 

cJ^ •Aju* 1^1 (1963) 

^—3 ill tAftAtf 1^1 (1964) 
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lil (1965) 

Ayh^l -Ajutf (1966) 

tXiUM (1967) 

^LcxJI* ^ j'ill a-m^V1 Aami (1968) 

\jJ^ 0^ ^3 (1969) 

Ay^AiM TIj^ «\aa«» ^3 (1970) 

Cjy^ (Jy3 (1971) 

^Jlc JjlUl (1972) 

<9eAa)1 <J-*A)1 ^3 ^y^ < 2 -L-#lj (1973) 

o jj^lj 'j^j^ j> jL^ (1974) 

0 ^^ jjAT J^’ V (1975) 

33“^, ( 3 ^ s,^/***^ V (1976) 

jU ^ Lxrjcib -tUl (1977) 
^3 I 3 -JI ^3 u-A^ (1978) 

jLao) % ^UJl 

v>l^ lil (1979) 

jU-lj \i\ (1980) 

^IaiwA^*L o s ^LfciA»3 Hi (1981) 

oU\ JS" ^j\xi oLjii Hi (1982) 

W f, •• f» 
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cr-? tjj^ jlj (j^ dL-lj ^JsL>\ o Cj^ ISl (1983j 

j u3j J1 <>-^3 (1984) 

Cli AU“ (.jV Oj e-? (1986) 

jl^l Oj ^ JU^lr jJlj 111 Jacl (1986) 
11^ (.#^-1^ (jK^li^l ^Ull (1987) 
^ (1988) 

S?'-^ (1989) 

-v^l jli. lil jji. -Ul ^ ^Jl oAlp 4^V1 jU; JI^ujS (1990) 
^xJ^l ^ jVlj ^iJasl AT^tillj 4 p jjl JjUrVl (1991) 
^ (1992) 

jji o^Lj U ^iJj'l jIaI (1993) 

jiil ,— 5 vJ^UkJl (1994) 

^j3 .s^Ul ^ jAj S (1995) 

o^Jj J!l^^ .)^U1 (1996) 

•l/f. o* (1997) 

Jl-^ajll ol ^;^lj j^l (1998) 

^ \9l^ U ^^Vl j^l (1999) 

I 

j' j <-3 U jLj^ ^ (2000) 

jl ji^l* U-lj jwtSJlj jl ju!l» 1 j-a1I o ^^1 (2001) 
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2 ;;^- ^ ^ •*?-> ( 2002 ) 

h|JI A)J1 iafri Jl» (2003) 

Jls ^ jJl (2004) 
c=r? 4)J' dArbjS 4>. Jatl (2006) 

^yA 4)1 1>» v-i-^ (2006) 

f'c J^ «=? ^jJ\ 4)11 ■iI-A*,jL c^l U1 (2007) 

Iaj JtoeMlj .^1 i>* '“'J' ^ C?* iX (2008) 

(2009) 

^'j *-bJl =? t$>Jl flc (2010) 

5U1 ^ ^1 (2011) 

la«)| Xc j ^$Jdl ^U«all (2012) 

aMI (>• V- (>• iX (2013) 
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(The figures indicate the numbers of proverbs, unless specially marked as 
* Tiderring to pages.) 


‘Abd-el-'aziz, Mulai, p. 129 
*Abdrrzzaq, 1599 
Abortion of animals, 1880 
Absinthium, 165 

Abstract conceptions, personification 
of, pp. 13, 14 ; represented as 
animals, n. 15 
Abundance, 832-7 
Accent, pp. 31, 39 
A(v:ident, 1135, 1172, 1820 
Accounts, settling of, 348 
Accusation, false, in connection with 
the takjng of an oath, pr 270; 
** Jewish, 1460 
Action, 34, 1561, 1562 
Adultery, 91 

Advice, 81, 82, 685, 690, 716, 722, 
795, 1720-32 
Advocates, 816 
Adzes, 767 

Affliction, 1059. 1673, 1704, 1801, 
1802, 1849, 1877 
Aglu, p. 130 

Agreement, 1554, 1820. See Con- 
tracts 

Agriculture and the weather, 1859- 
2013 passim. See special headings 
*Aisha, 1154, 1332 
Aith Yusi, p. 128 

Alcohol, drinking of, p. 280. See 
Wine 

Algerian proverbs, p. 47. See Ben 
Choneb 

Allegory, p. 277 
Alliteration, pp. 2, 30, 31 
Almonds, 1934, 2010 
Almond-trees, 1182 
Almsgiving. See Charitableness or 
Charity • 

Alum,* 87 

Ancestors, 28, 29, 158, 260, 874, 1035, 
1044, • 1480, 1495. See Grand- 

fathers 

Andjra, pp. 128, 265; dificrences 
between the dialects of Tangier 


andpp.vii, 34-9, 41, 42; proverbs 
from, pp. 33, 46, 48, and passim 
Angels, pp. 68, 130 ; iirs. 405, 1854 
Anger, 398, 716, 979, 1094, 1273, 
1591, 1592. 1714 

Animals, abstract conceptions repre- 
sented as, p. 15 ; represented as 
saying something or otherwise 
figuring as the subject of a sentemee, 
p. 15; domestic, pp. 270, 317, 
nrs. 1878-81, 1958, 1977; wild, 
509, 11.50, 1708, 1980 
Ankles, 628, 1597 

Answering, 1341, 1342, 1474, 1475, 
1760 

Antimony, 978, 1057. See Eyes, black 
or blackened 

Antithesis, pp. 2, 3, 5-7, 21, 22 

Ants, 153, 698, 1310 

Anus, the, 1314, 1404. See Sodomy 

Apology, 696, 1374- 6, 1481 

Appetite, 766, 1094 

Apples, 289 

Apricots, 1182 

April, p. 313 ; nrs. 502, 1926-9, 
1944, 1945, 1978, 1980-2 
'Ar, the, intrinsically implying the 
transference of a conditional curse, 
pp. 11, 63, 128, 214, 215, 233, 234, 
250; nrs. 107, 270, 1136, 1137, 
1281, 1284, 1455 

Arabic dialects, proverbs used for the 
study of modern, pp. 45, 46 

proverbs, pp. 42, 44, 45, 47, 51 

Arabs, ancient, p. 72; of the East, 
p.248 

Aristotle, pp. 2, 54 
Armpits, 1697 

Arms, 70, 577, 622, 664 . 

Arrogance. 37, 709, 711, 712, 1579, 
1580, 1589, 1590, 1600, 1601, 1756. 
See Boasting 

Artisans. See Work and workmen 

*Asar, the, 646, 692 

Ascent, 287, 440, 925, 1286, 1799 
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Ashanti proverbs, pp. 43, 44 
Ashes, 232 
Asia, 518. See East 
Asphodels, 983, 1465 
Assertive sentenees, pp. 2-7 ; in- 
trinsically conveying a command, 
advice, or warning, pp. 10, 11 ; 
serving as a means of compulsion 
being used as ‘dr, p. 11, see 

Assimilation of consonants in the 
spoken language, pp. 34, 35 
Assistance, 31, 135, 227-9, 263, 281, 
294, 420, 522, 595, 623, 1010, 1014, 
1021-6, 1048, 1176, 1223, 1230, 
1285, 1502, 1559, 1582, 1611, 1618, 
1657, 1658, i733, 1993. See In- 
gratitude, special headings 
Assonance, pp. 27-30, 32, 45 
Auction and auctioneers, p. 174 ; 

nrs. 399, 830, 831, 1831, 1839 
August, p. 305; nrs. 1935-7. See 
Smaim 

Aunts, maternal, 139 ; paternal, 140 
Autumn, p. 305 ; nrs. 1882-5 
Azila, 489, 498 

Bachelors, 22, 24-7, 31, 1243, 1819 
Back, the, 630, 711, 1330 
Bacon, Lord, pp. 48, 277 
Bags, 333, 516, 517, 1200, 1552 
Baldness, 389, 851, 1290, 1593, 1689 
Bamboo-canes, 447, 1352 
Baraka (holiness), pp. 129, 130, 211, 
280, 302, 304, 320-22; nrs. 1178, 
1619, 1707, 1734-8, 2009. See 
Saints, Shercefs 

Barbers, p. 129 ; nrs. 683, 684, 1190, 
1443, 1462, 1548 
Barefoot, 650, 709, 1234 
Barking, 1463, 1505, 1550, 1962 
Barley, 1075, 1174, 1452, 1939, 2001 
Bashfulness and shame, 53, 363, 906, 
965, 1018, 1276, 1346, 1470, 1471, 
1488, 1712, 1713, 1756, 1786. See 
Disgrace 
Basils, 259 
Baskets, 852 

* Baatards, 134r4, 244, 362, 370, 1260, 
1602 

Bathing, p. 84 ; nrs. 1690, 1691 
Baths, hot, 672, 1244 
Beans, 167, 584, 585, 811, 1180, 1200, 
1580, 1681, 1928, 1940, 1947, 
1949, 1951 


Beard, the, 809, 11Q7, 1272, 13#5, 
1356-8, 1420 

Beating, knocking, or striking, 181, 
182, 187, 193, 422, 481, 483, 616, 
629, 631, 694, 696, 706, 708, 719, 
724, 767, 773, 873, 990, 1130, 1198, 
1264, 1283, 1290, 1362, 1412, 1428, 
1460, 1461, 1473, 1478, 1486, 1598, 
1608; 1634, 1735, 1746. iSfee 

Stabbing 

Beauty, 3, 34, 71, 101, 103, 104, 109, 
1 14-18, 190, 608, 627, 672, 673, 677, 
758, 924, 1037, 1301, 1304, 1307, 
1308, 1328, 1349, 1370, 1371, 1724, 
1952 

Bees, p. 130 ; nrs. 72, 390, 429, 430, 
572, 1305, 1327, 1363, 1977 
Beetles, 1351 

Beggars and beggary, eh'ap. XI ; 
nrs. 70, 193, 215, 426, 466, 578, 
586, 604, 908, 945 
Beit* (/-) Uma'mor, 139 
Believers, true, 1219, 1221, 1222, 
1295 

Bellowing, 1423 

B 9 lts, 670, 1682. See Girdling 

lielyun, 862 

Ben Cheneb, Mohammed, pp. 42, 44, 
47, 53, 67, 69, 71, 85, 90, 93, 96, 99, 
100, 105, 106, 109, 111, 113-15, 122, 
132, 138, 144, 145, 152, 155, 160, 
170, 186, 187, 198, 200, 218, 220, 
225, 227-30, 239, 242, 246, 247, 
262, 267, 268, 286, 290, 296, 299 
Ben Qjcllu, 1792 

Benzoin, fumigation with, 505, 1437 
B 9 rbcr language, the, 503 
B^na (an inferior kind of sorghum), 
503 

Bestiality, pp. 87, 88 ; nrs. 152-6 
Betrayal, 221, 264, 401, 742, 1128, 
1557, 1616. See Traitors 
Biblical proverbs, p. 46 
Bile, 245, 736, 1370 
Binding, the, of a book, 1738 
Birds, 66, 224, 644, 1489, 1827 
Bitehes, p. 88 ; nrs. 151, 1596 
Biting, 257, 1090, 1151, 1414, 1422, 
1505, 1664 

Bitterness, 735, 1363, 1370, 1523, 1796 
Blacksmiths, 371, 983 . 

Blankets, 932, 933 * 

Blasphemy, 986, 1387 
Blear-eyednoss, 421, 537, 581, 978, 
1057, 1389 
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Id^oBsings, pp; 12, 61, 68, 141, 194, 196, 
2n, 260, 2tfl, 304 ; nra. 280, 544, 
796,969, 1116, 1117, 1470, 1861 ; of 
parents, 205, 206. See Months, 
** exquisite ** or blessed 
Blindman's buff, 1826 
Blindness, p. 95 ; nrs. 45, 1 19-21 , 140, 
146, 219, 243, 421, 485, 537, 581, 
805, 841, 884, 1161, 1230, 1416, 
1642, 1720, 1721, 1730, 1764 
Blood, p. 281 ; nrs. 9, 193, 487, 1512 
— t— money, 492 

Blowing, the lire, 676 ; on butter- 
milk, 7^7 

Bni MSssara, 441, 506, 507, 560 
Boasting, p. 63 ; nrs. 251 , 255, 014, 
1028, 10?9, 1676-1601 
Bodily defects, 34, 1361, 1458 

injuries, 919, 1204, 1469 

— organs, attributed to inanimate 
things or •abstract conceptions, 
p. 14 ; dealt with as if they were 
persona, pp. 14, 15 * 

Body without head, a, 1629 
Boils, 149 
Boldness, 1246 

Bones, 217, 917, 1170, 1206, 1266, 
1329 ; broken, 964, 1743 
Books, 1738, 1749 
Borders, 879, 1366, 1430 
Borrowing and lending, pp. 61, 62, 
196 ; nrs. 263, 276, 576, 877, 956, 
971, 1011, 1063-84, 1917. See 
Debtors and debts 
Bosom, the, 1696, 1608 
Bottles, 154 

Bottom, the, 10,591, 1236, 1244, 1314, 
1386 

Bouquets, 326 
Boxes, 756, 1634, 1684 
Boys, pp. 68, 87 ; nrs. 166, 763, 1162, 
1154, 1336, 1411, 1420, 1482, 1640, 
1641,1763. iSfes Pederasty 
Brain, the, 1069 
Bran, 363, 387, 641, 1889 
Bread, 36, 47, 602, 606, 663, 881, 896, 
930, 1000, 1029, 1100, 1608, 1609, 
1697, 1890, 1917 
Breakfasting, 24, 639,*928 
Breaking wind, 873, 1374, 1376, 1404- 
9, 1632, 1663, 1786 
Breastplates, 1574 

Breath, shortness of, 60 ; a woman’s, 
123 

Bribery, 221, 1563, 1761, 1762 


Bridling horses, 1777, 1778 
Brooms, 406 
Brothels, 826 
Brotherhood, 211, 1103 
Brothers, 41, 180, 209-212, 217, 219, 
221, 252, 266, 281, 282, 294, 300, 
348, 602, 606, 738, 831, 847, 1103, 
1113, 1157, 1180, 1237, 1390, 1487, 
1501, 1510, 1618 
Brunot, L., pp. 44, 47, 169 
Bugs, 153, 1407, 1863 
Building and buildings, GGl, 762, 763, 
1058, 1581, 1783 

Bullocks, 95, 359, 710, 1075, 1111, 
1564, 1769, 1916, 1995 2(K)1 
Bulls, 413, 458, 1465 
Burial, 186, 226, 300, 454, 1259, 1388. 
See Funerals 

Burning, 231, 445, 549, 1201, 1300, 
1611, 1639, 1822, 1823: of the 
skin, 1203, »ee Cauterization 
Business. Sec Buying and soiling 
Butchers, 349, 385, 955 
Butter, salt, 698, 930, 1896 
Buttermilk, 362, 747, 757, 939 
Buttons, 972 

Buying and selling, chap. TX ; pp. 61, 
196; nrs. 74, 211, 219, 348-50, 
463, 489, 490, 520, 677, 683-6, 
663, 691, 732, 905, 1119, 1138, 1247, 
1362, 1382, 1632-4, 1640, 1659, 
1683, 1686, 1700, 1726, 1807. 1821, 
1836, 1838, 1844, 1868, 1906, 1937, 
1968, 1979, 1981 

Calves, p. 88 ; nrs. 196, 747, 940, 982, 
1885 

Camel-drivers, 689, 1 147 
Camels, pp. 61, 196; nrs. 133, 163, 
172, 247, 257, 432, 662, 688, 689, 
772, 1012, 1147, 1414, 1510, 1826, 
1948 

Canary birds, 873 
Candles, 1306 
Canes, 447, 1352 
Cannons, 920 
Capering, 990, 1386 
Caps, 696, 1206 

Captains, 1601 s 

Caravans, 619, 1191 

Carcasses, 1436 

Carpenters, 1143 

Carriers, 683 

Cash, buying for, 819-822 
Castanets, ^7 
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Castles, 1624 

Cats. 154. 247, 302, 323, 610, 743, 
970, 1146, 1155, 1333, 1433, 1596, 
1812, 1813 

Cattle, 413, 1385, 1639, 1919 -21. See 
special lieadings 
stAlls, 1054 

Cauterization, 417, 1174, 1177, 1210, 
1385, 1471 
Caves, 509 

Chains, 905, 925, 1789 
Chance, 1820. See Opportunity 
Change, everything subject to, 1794- 
1803 

Changelings, 93 

Character, 327, 894, 977, 1446-9, 
1804-9 

Charcoal, 64, 908. 983, 1165, 1770 
Charitableness or charity, chap. XI ; 
pp. 49-51, 61, 62, 65, 302, 303, 320. 
321; nrs. 170-3, 193, 844, 945, 
1835, 1846, 1854, 1856, 1857, 
2(H)2-6 

Charms, p. 280 
Chastity, 190 

Cheapness, 804, 854, 1633, 1821, 1913. 
See Abutulanco 

Cheating, 469, 470, 489, 490, 514, 668, 
780-3, 789-91, 803, 1936 
Cheeks, 6, 673, 708, 1758 
Chest, the, 180 
Chick-peas, 1908 
Chicks, 681 

Children, chap. Ill passim ; p. 270 ; 
nrs. 45, 61, 91-3, 486, 885, 1004, 
1208, 1229, 1243, 1389, 1496, 1851, 
1868, 1895; little, p. 68, nrs. 224, 
1977 

Choking, 38, 1195 

Christians, pp. 128-30; nrs. 125, 152, 
460-7, 587, 1197, 1489, 1588, 1983 
Class or station, 39, 40, 359, 360, 362, 
1344, 1353, 1354 

Classification of proverbs, pp. 42, 43 
Cleanliness or cleanness, 467, 654, 
926, 1269, 1522, 1632, 1660-2, 
1883 

Clifford, Sir H., p. 44 
Cloake, 32, 574, 812 
Closets, 1050, 1378 

Clothing, 57, 58, 181, 189, 201, 202, 
205, 240, 311, 360, 451, 493, 714, 
794, 798, 849, 876, 877, 904, 907, 
918, 926, 936, 956, 958, 1006, 1020, 
1061, 1076, 1269, 1282, 1375, 1382, 


1417, 1418, 1642, 1643, 1662, 1682, 
1786, 1873, 1888, 1906, 1937, •!941 
Clouds, 392, 1416, 1550, 1877, 1890, 
1894, 1944 
Clubs, 422 
Coal, live, 1770 
Cocks. 624, 1386, 1772 
Coffee, 1007 
Cohen, ., p. 45 

Cold, p. 317 ; nrs. 223, 908, 956, 1129, 
1165, 1906, 1916, 1919, 1953, 1^5, 
1956, 1962-4, 1967 ; in the head, 
960, 1583 

Colic. See Stomach-ache 
Colocynth, 1796 
Combing, 389, 668, 1290 
Command, advice, or warning, pro- 
verbs intrinsically conveying a, 
without the use of the in^^ocrative 
mood, p. 10 *, 

Commerce, chap. IX, See Buying 
and selling 

Compaviions, 271, 294, 339,^663, 742, 
1166 

Company, good and bA*d, 354-412 
Competition, 1620 
Complexion, 17, 52 
Comrades, 740, 741, 830 
Conceit, 483 

Concessive clauses, equivalents to, 
pp. 4, 7, 8 

Concubines, legal, 485, 1479 
Conditional clauses, pp. 3, 4, 8 ; 

equivalents to, pp. 4, 8 
Condolence and condolers, 162, 420, 
986, 1096, 1387 
Conquerors, 552, 1334 
Consent, 1703. See Agreement 
Consequences of events, proverbs 
expressing, pp. 3-5 
Consolation and hope, derived from 
proverbs, pp. 56, 57 
Consonants, changes of, in the 
colloquial language, pp. 34-8 ; 
omission of, p. 38 ; doubling of, 
pp. 38, 39 

Contempt, p. 87 ; nrs. 142, 439, 452, 
640, 877, 1024, 1253, 1406, 1627, 
1661, 1866 • 

Contracts, 68. Se6 Agreement 
Contradictory proverbs, pp. 49-51 
Cooking, 811, 1683 ' • 

Copper, 381, 473, 1315, 1629 
Cork-trees, 802 

Corn, pp. 302, 303, 320, 321 ; nrs. 
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592, 1066, 1069, 1071-3, 1957; 
^cilps of really threshed, 173, 248, 
78r4. Hee Crops, special headings 
Corn-sacks, 1005 

weevils, 322 

Cotton, 694 

Courage, cowardice, and fear, 123, 
391, 492, 506, 507, 1150-1, 1159, 
1220, 1410-29, 1514, 1568,.l 585-90, 
1668, 1709, 1712, 1723 
Couriers, 491, 1744 
Cousins, 252, 1 293, 1439 ; marriages 
between, 42-5 

Covetousness. See Cuphlity 
Cows, 196, 884, 1013, 1163, 1 192, 1208, 
1923 

Crates, 1367 
Crawling, 774 
Credit, 1123-5 

Cseed, recitation of the, pp. 194, 237 
Criers. See Aivitionccrs 
Crookedness, 424, 693, 903, 905, 1808 
Crops, PP..317, 322 ; nrs. 1892, 1911, 
1932, 1957, 1994. See Corn 
Crossness, lldf, 1962 
Crowns, 892 
Cuckolds. 131, 1160 
Cuckoos, 76 
Cucumbers, 1901 
Cummin, 1080, 1486 
Cunning, 12, 1155, 1355, 1558, 1567, 
1568, 1587 

Cupidity, 221, 264, 497, 893-5, 1(K)5, 
1181 

Cupping-instruments, 1548 
Cups, 735, 736 

Curatives and curing, 311, 423, 680, 
770, 960, 967, 1(K)3, 1072, 1145, 
1261, 1284, 1287, 1292, 13(M), 1583, 
1763, 1764, 1773, 1905, 1982, 2008. 
Se^ I'hysicians 

Curses, pp. 11, 12, 51, 61-3, 66, 131, 
143, 195, 259-61 ; nrs. 10, 158, 173, 
268, 269, 276, 277, 330, 373, 426, 
439, 717, 720, 735, 736, 810, 830, 
997, 1178, 1218, 1313, 1359, 1406, 
1473, 1503, 1518, 1528, 1557, 1605, 
1643, 1663 ; of women, pp. 66, 260 ; 
of parents, pp. 260,*26i, 279, nrs. 
204, 205, 911, 1*490; of saints or 
shereefs, pp. 260, 261, nrs. 204, 911; 
of husbands, 1490 ; conditional, see 
‘iir. Oaths 
Curtains, 1456 

Custom, 260, 261, 523-7, 1676 


Daggers, 1163, 1649 
Dancers and dancings, 609, 631, 906, 
1811 -13 

].)arl-Hjar, ])p. 194, 195 
Darkness, 123, 728, 805, 840, 1161, 
1613 

Dates, 827, 2010 

Daughters, pp. 75, 89, 90; nrs. 23, 32, 
54, 71, 74, 75, 163-5, 189, 190, 
242, 1149, 1864. See Children 

-in-law, 99 

Daumas, E., p. 53 
Dawn, p. 302 

Day, the, and days, 335, 392, 642, 
64H, 728, 903, 904, 921, 935, 1052, 
1093, 1230, 1542, 1619, 1793, 

1795-7. See special headings 
l>ead pfsopio and dcrath, 69, 161, 162, 
164, 179, 209, 210, 224, 229, 316-18, 
454, 492, 681, 692, 883, 890, 917, 
947, 957, 958, 966, 1003, 1056, 1058, 
1096, 1188, 1359, 1396, 1483, 1532, 
1578, 1626, 1638, 1639, 1670, 1792, 
1811, 1830, 1864. See Burial, 
Graves, Graveyards 
Deafness, 582 
Dearth, 127, 835, 838-47 
Debtors and debts/ 576, 775, 1059-62, 
1554. See Borrowing and lending 
]>oeeniber, nrs. 1942, 1953-62. See 
TAdli 

Decency, ideas of. See Tndeeoncy 
Deception, 268, 306, 327, 331, 336, 
542, 622, 704, 705, 741, 1178, 1241, 
1413, 1450. See Betrayal, Cheating, 
Falsehood 

Decoration, 122, 129, 190, 1451 
Defence, proverbs used as weapons 
, of, 59, 60 
Derhdm, 861, 1059 
Descent, 287, 440, 925, 1286, 1799 
Deserts, 907 

Des|)air, 1818 ; proverbs as ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction or, 
pp. 65, 56 

Destiny, 650, 1141, 1153, 1280, 1284, 
1335, 1668, 1787, 1792 
Destitution, 45, 125, 219, 220, 764, 
907, 972, 1003, 1600 • 

Devil, the, pp. 65, 68 ; nrs. 12, 19 21, 
1018, 1324, 1325, 1741 
Dew, 52, 2012 

Diffusion of proverbs, pp. 46, 47 
Dinner, 624, 647, 648, 1641 
time, 2012 
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Dirt» or dirtiness, 371, 859, 1390, 
1161, 1162, 1642, 1661, 1662 
Disappointment, 324, 557 
Disapproval or reproaeh, proverbs as 
vehicles of, pp. 57-9 
Disgrace, 144, 653, 729, 733, 1360, 
1487, 1556 
Dishes, 1167, 1844 

Dissatisfaction, proverbs as ex- 
pressions of, pp. 55, 56 
Divorce, 88, 00-5, 716, 968, 1426, 
1738 

Docking, 1199 

Documents, 377 ; false, 1207 
Dogs, p. 87 ; nrs. 32, 112, 215, 230, 
257, 387, 432, 446, 6:14, 650, 675, 
712, 730, 734, 863, 1030, 1090, 1128, 
1207, 1255, 1264, 1283, 1329, 1414, 
1435, 1439, 1459, 1463, 1482, 1505, 
1516, 1550, 1586, 1719, 1751, 1762, 
1962. Bitches 

Donkeys, p. 87 ; nrs. 40, 89, 152, 173, 
275, 383, 385, 407, 496, 523, 583, 
753, 812, 954, 974, 1202, 1362, 1385, 
1397, 1477, 1478, 1565, 1639, 1770, 
1816, 1831, 1922 

Doors, 111, 273, 493, 500, 501, 716, 
717, 749, 1002, 1085, 1095, 1105, 
1143, 1235, 1341, 1453, 1474, 1475, 
1493, 1692 
Dough, 663 

Dowry, 30, 68, 69, 91, 509 
Drawers, 57, 1332 
Dreams, 1953 

Drinking, p. 72 ; nrs. 176, 654, 948, 
958, 1632, 1748. Sec Alcohol, 
Drunkards and drunkenness, Wino 
Drowning, 789, 1176, 1729, 1730 
Drums, 94 

Drunkards and drunkenness, pp. 260, 
280, 281 ; nrs. 181, 1245, 1655 
DuU-Hijjah, pp. 238, 303 ; nrs. 1848, 
“ 1856 

*l.Qa‘dah, p. 303 ; nr. 1847 

Dumbness, 286, 582 
Dung, 409, 466, 586, 734, 869, 1202, 
1371, 1373, 1497, 1755, 1986 
Dunghills, 42, 59, 256 
<^^Durra, 1892, 1938, 1945, 1946, 1968, 
1971, 1978, 2001, 2005 
Dust, 135, 704, 993, 1159 

Ear-rings, 1596 

Ears, 725, 1393, 1542 

or pods, 96, 248, 592, 1291 


Earth, 182, 588, 654, 890, 163^ ; 

lumps of, 995, 1434, 1944 
East, the, 1570. See Asia, India, 
Meeea, Turkey 

wind, 1881, 1951, 1959, 1978, 

2011-13 

Eating, 177, 178, 194, 340, 625, 626, 
632, 731, 790, 794, 915, 948, 958, 
1033.“1086, 1108-70, ll87, 1639, 
1649, 1779, 1872, 1889, 1963 ; in 
• the presence of another person, 
p. 195, nrs. 996-8, 1683. ^See 
Gluttony, Hospitality, Meal 
Economy. See Thrift 
Education, 181-7, 189, 1752. See 
^'caching 

Egg-plants, 73, 1331 c. 

Eggs, 1386, 1974 

Elders, 1355-9, 1725. Se^ Parents 
Elephants, 917 * 

Embrace, 880 

Enemies and enmity, 33, 41, 113, 226, 
265^ 307, 308, 314, 321K 330, 336, 
339, 348, 353, 476. 560, 738, 740, 
743, 795, 980, 981, 1113, 1200, 
1220, 1259, 1260, 1440, 1629-31, 
1638-42, 1695, 1823, 1847 
English proverbs, pp. 42, 44 
Entering houses, 1340, 1341 
Entrails. See Intestines 
Envy, pp, 55, 56 ; nrs. 476, 728, 839, 
914, 1032, 1131, 1513, 1617-37, 
1642. See Evil eye. Grudge 
Equals, 39, 359, 360, 667 
Erasmus of Botterdam, p. 33 
Eulogists, 393 

European proverbs, pp. 46, 47, 51 
Evacuation, 706, 1246, 1378 
Evening prayer, 1940 
Evil eye, the, pp. 51, 61, 65, 195, 
196, 250, 276-8 ; nrs. 4, 56, 278, 
728, 795, 1030-4, 1623-1637, 1647, 
1683 

mouth, the, p. 277 ; nrs. 1627-31, 

1633 

spirits. See Jnun 

Excitement, 1324 
Exclamations, p. 12 
Exculpation, 1 17$ 

Plxtraction, a person's. See Family 

Eyebrows, 255 

Eyelashes, 214, 1093 ** 

Eyes, 75, 101, 132, 162, 190, 202, 255, 
402, 456, 681, 827, 828, 862, 890, 
910, 914, 924, 931, 957, 1087, 1104, 
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1126; 1107, 1347, 1393, 1448, 
1536, 1542, 1761, 1823, 1834 ; blue, 
p. 128, nrs. 56, 1636; black or 
blackened, 103, 537, 978, 1613, 
1813, see Antimony. See Blear- 
eyednesB, Blindness, Evil eye. One- 
eyed people 

Ewes, p.i88 ; nrs. 15, 443, 1^17, 1877 

Face, the, p. 281 ; nrs. 70, 190, 302, 
081, 453, 482, 701, 906, 1044, 1307, 
1353, 1356, 1371, 1446-8, 1450-2, 
1506, 1509 
Fab 9 , the, 488, 493 
Faith, good or bad, 78, 471, 485, 488, 
498, 569, 777, 778, 836, 837, 839, 
1178, 1555-8, 1573, 1990. See 
Betriwal, Promises, Traitors 
F^lconsT506, 1115, 1415 
^Isehood, truth, and truth fulness, 
pp. 51, 53 ; nrs. 305, 442, 499, 720, 
816, 838, 871, 1182, 1276, 1412, 
1521-75, 1663, 1705-7. See Be- 
trayal. Cheating, Bccoplion, Faith, 
Honesty, Sincerity, Slander, 
Traitors 

Fame, 419, 445, 725 
Family, the, chap. ITT ; nrs. 33-5, 
533, 1016, 1044, 1198, 1282, 1283. 
See Marriage 
Fantail- warblers, 1825 
Fasting, pp. 53, 194, 237, 238, 302 ; 
nrs. 24, 1853, 1856 

Fat, 62, 64, 313, 503, 832, 845, 1046, 
1823 

Falha, 623 

Fathers, chap. Ill passim; pp. 66, 
75, 76 ; nrs. 23, 95, 611, 612, 614, 
642, 651, 666, 694, 695, 972, 1014, 
1104, 1199-1202, 1448, 1490, 1601 ; 
foster-, see Fosterlings 
Fatness, 901 

Fear. See Courage, cowardice, and 
fear 

Feasts, p. 195 ; nrs. 43, 216, 875, 971, 
1076, 1093, 1100, 1108. See Great 
Feast, Little Feast, Miilud, Mumsim 
February, p. 305 ; • nrs. 191^20, 
1967-70, 1974r-9 

Feeding, 449, 624, 723, 733, 738, 
1606-10, -1772 

Feet, 196, 214, 223, 400, 457, 617, 
827, 1543, 1694, 1786 
Fils, plur. flus, 322, 823, 1437, 1791 
Fences, 207» 790, 1030, 1078, 1781 


Ferrets, 1158, 1426 
Ferries, 670 
Fertility, 61, 62 
Fetra, pp. 302. 303 
Fettering, 674 

Fez, pp. 260, 261 , 303 ; nrs. 496, 
497, 504, 516, 922, 1409 
Fields, 68, 619, 683, 1101, 1211, 
1768 

Fighting. See Quarrel or Oghting 
Figs, 1828 

Fig-trees, 1877, 2007 
Figurativeness. See Metaphor 
Finding, 896, 1213, 1706, 1790, 1791 
Fines, 1169-71 

Finger-nails, 214, 666, 1113, 1390 
Fingers, cracking of, p. 211 
Fire, 232. 263, 336, 4.55, 628, 676, 
1106, 1507, 151.5, 1544, 1658. See 
Burning 

Firmament, the, 1794 
Firth, R., p. .54 
Fisolicr, A., p. 47 
Fishermen, 754 

Fishes. 234, 396, 723, 786, 840, 1146, 
1179, 1265, 1705, 1845, 1980 
Fish-hooks, 465, 754 

scales, 1587 

Flavour, 1806 
Fleas, 1863 

Flesh, 1170, 1206, 1261, 1390. See 
Meat 

Flies, 108, 429, 572, 939, 1305, 1600, 
1635 

Flour, 353, 808, 1063, 1065, 1098 
Flowers, 465, 508, 1370, 1924, 1926, 
1960, 1986 
Flus. See Fils 
Flutes, reed-, 126 
Flying, 715, 901, 1.551, 16.37 
Foam, 1185 
Fodder, 1881 

Food, 62, 134, 17.5-«, 181, 268, 269, 
431, 467, 520, 688, 794, 918, 935, 
1000, 1001, 1380, 1389, 1606-10, 
1713, 1806, 1872, 1883; handfuls 
of, 38, 291, 663, 728, 952, 993. See 
Hospitality, Provisions ^ 

Foolishness and fools, 13, 212, 412, 
415, 578, 865, 11.52, 1773, 1774, 
1776 

Fops, 184 

Forbidden, the, 927, 1433, 1569, 1771 
Fords, 685 

Forests, 192, 528, 1519 
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Eorgetfulness, p. 280; nrs. 11, 148, 
610, 762, 866, 1647, 1606, 1811 
Forgiveness', pp. 60, 51 ; nrs. 697, 
796, 1139, 1266-80, 1374, 1376, 
1738, 1843, 1962 

Fomieation, 838. iSfes Bastards, 
Prostitutes, Sexual intercourse 
Forty, p. 130 ; nrs. 409, 471 
Fosterl&gs, 1203, 1606-10 
Foundation-ditches, 1783 
Foundations, 208, 361, 762, 763 
Fountains, 1902 

Fowls, 1122, 1169, 1775, 1862. See 
Chicks, Cocks, Hens 
Foxes, p. 88 

Fraternities, religious, 116, 337, 1091 
Fraud. See Cheating, Deception 
Frey tag, G. W., p. 42 
Friday, p. 304 ; nrs. 1857, 1914, 1993 
Friends, 196, 224, 231, 264, 281-363, 
362, 542, 545, 580, 830, 853, 862, 
889, 912,972, 1073, 1084. 1103, 1286, 
1389, 1489, 1501, 1545, 1610, 1616, 
1636, 1643, 1694, 1696, 1708, 1724, 
1819 

Fritters, 759 
Frogs, 686, 1124 

Fruits, 216, 645, 1182, 1859, 1883, 
1892, 1914, 1935, 2006, 2008; of 
the earth, 1860 
Frying, 723, 1205 

pans, 840 

Flair oi flira, 47, 1917 
Ffdr, p. 302; nrs. 1540, 1541. See 
Breakfasting 

Funerals, 1830. See Burial 
Fussiness, p. 240 ; nrs. 1185, 1830-3 

Gall. See Bile 
Gamblers, 1077, 1643, 1655-9 
Gardeners, 1167 

Gardens, 216, 635, 660, 724, 790, 1030, 
1152, 1167, 1184, 1607. See 
Orchards 
Garlic, 1886, 1926 
Gates, 646, 1317, 1681 
Gazelles, 285, 1351 

Generosity, pp. 194, 195; nrs. 484, 
' 091, 1044, 1048, 1068, 1101, 1227, 
1279, 1717 

Genitals, p. 87 ; nrs. 54, 111, 120, 163, 
868, 1690, 1691 
Gentleness, 1324, 1476 
German proverbs, p. 48 
Gharb, the, 518, 619, 1670, 1617 


Gin, 465 
Ginger, 812 

Girdling, 470, 682, 1588. See Belts 
Girls, p. 68 ; nrs. 6, 71, 163, 818, 1819, 
1952, 1956, 1967 
Glasses, 1844 

Gluttons, pp. 95, 279, 280; nrs. 
. 1644-52 
Gm&ra, 492 
Gnawa, 407, 480, 1581 
Goats, p. 195 ; nrs. 218, 666, 603, 
706, 971, 1504, 1551, 1929. "See 
Kids 

God, as mentioned in Moorish and 
European proverbs, p. 61 
Goethe, p. 62 

Gold, 473, 494, 639, 660, 735, 736, 
863, 868, 870, 877, 954, 1268, 1298, 
1634 

Goldziher, I., p. 66 ' 

Gonorrhoea, p. 87 

Good people, 225, 354, 357, 358, 545, 
742, 843, 1008-11, 1027, K)39, 1055, 
1114, 1285, 1434, 1557, 1604 
Goodness, 476, 961, 1046, 1216, 1225-9, 
1279, 1294-1311, 1837, 1849. ^ee 
Generosity, Ingratitude 
Goods, 303, 919, 1204, 1750 
Goodwill, gifts offered with, 1038, 
1039, 1046 
Goring, 1423 

Government, 459, 541, 845, 1203, 
1516. See Officials 
Governors, p. 128; nrs. 441, 635, 
1454, 1574 

Grain, p. 130 ; nrs. 1895, 1935, 2005 
Granaries, p. 130; nrs. 1005, 1894, 
1991 

Grandfathers, 235, 608, 612, 613, 
1495, 1733 

Grapes, 687, 790, 1367, 1621, 1899, 
1935, 2008 ; wild, 1070 
Grape-sollcrs, 1070 
Grass, 523, 620, 765, 1614, 1869 
Graves, 182, 300, 445, 454, 616, 517, 
532, 912, 934, 1014, 1624, 1625, 
1694, 1865, 1857 
Graveyards, 574, 1625 
Gravy, 639, 665, 817 
Grazing, 879, 1008, 1929 
Grease. See Fat 

Great Feast, the, p. 303 ; ^rs. 971, 
1097, 1848, 1856 

Greediness. See Cupidity, Niggardli- 
ness or Stinginess 
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8 roek proverbs, p. 46 
*rc<fti, 1834 

Greeting, p. 281 ; nrs. 062, 1343, 1545, 
1692, 1693, 1734 
Greyhounds, 424, 693, 743, 1589 
Groaning, 1246, 1444 
Grocers, 361 

Ground, the, 338, 688, 1910, 1946, 
1953, 1971, 1999, 2001 • 

Grudge, 914, 1032-4, 1129-32. See 
Envy 

Gniel, p. 302 ; nrs. 584, 1828, 1916 
Guards, 834 

Guests, p. 51 : nr. 74. See Hospi- 
tality 

Guilt and innocence, pp. 55, 56, 260, 
261 ; nrg. 387. 422, 1166, 1179-81, 
;i83, 1454-67, 1493-95 
Gufa, a^l680 
Gkin-barrels, 1516 
Gutters, 135 • 

Habit, 1809-11 
//ddm, 116, 1091 

Hair, 8, 925, 1272, 1658, 1770, 1789 ; 
white, 7, 15, 51 ; long, 50 ; reddish, 
55, .1688 

ffdii/dn, 188, 1974-9 
Hnm, p. 131 
Hammu, 1377 

Handfuls, of food, 38, 291, 663, 728, 
952, 993 ; of bees, 429, 572, 1305 ; 
of beans when sown, 1940 
Hands, 62, 157, 168, 200, 231, 333, 
597, 608, 677, 715, 814, 823, 931, 
1029, 1042, 1049, 1064, 1126, 1167, 
1177, 1198, 1431, 1461, 1552, 1722, 
1733 ; branded, 1177 ; cutoff, 1199 
Hares, p. 88 ; nrs. 829, 1757 
Harness, 1777. See Jlreastplaics 
Harvesting, 1233 
Hashish pipes, 996 
Haste, 1319, 1323, 1326 
Hatchets, 1209 
Hatching, 575 

Hatred, 110, 228, 273, 301, 377, 378, 
435, 864, 1244, 1249, 1440, 1499, 
1500, 1618 

Haughtiness. See Aifogance 
Hazlitt, W. C., pp*. 42, 44 
Head, the, 154, 193, 327, 331, 368, 
389, 402, ‘457, 555, 615, 629, 683, 
684, 689, 698, 732, 851, 1025, 
1113, 1147, 1152, 1188, 1205, 1280, 
1290, 1307, 1394, 1419, 1494, 1529, 


1694, 1731, 1922, 1925; breaking, 
154; cutting off, 573, 697, 707, 
1035, 1377 

Health, 899, 1673, 1952, 1984 
Heart, the, 96, 100, 115, 132, 327, 334, 
344, 721, 828, 984, 1016, 1038-40, 
1045, 1047, 1049, 1218, 1251, 1267-9, 
1276, 1299, 1300, 1365, 1447, 
1450, 1529, 1749, 1761, 1776, 1834 
Heat, 431, 658, 1189, 1322. 
Sinaim 

Hedgehogs, 790, 1823, 1966 
Heedlessness, 776 

Hell or hell-fire, pp. 65, 95 ; nrs. 83, 
.310,992, 1239 

Hemp, Indian, smokers of, 382 
Hens, p. 88 ; nrs. 575, 1386 
Herbs, edible wild, 1974 
Heroes, 393 
Hewers of trees, 802 
Hiding, 1213, 1632-4. See. Secrcey 
Hills, 253, 612, 659, 891, 1563 
llm^, the, 491, 506 
Hoeing and hoes, 428, 677, 767, 1014, 
1069, 1339, 1900 
Holiness. See Baraka 
Homosexual intoTcoiirse, pp. 86, 87 ; 
nrs. 127, 142-51 

Honesty, 704, 776-8, 1011, 1186 
Honey, 72, 245, 315, 503, 547, 897, 
1024, 1207, 1327, 1762, 1796, 1977 
Honour, 145, 394, 1025 
Hope, 1669, 1818 ; consolation and, 
derived from proverbs, pp. 66, 57 
Horns, p. 128 ; nrs. 25, 95, 443, 1998 
Horsemen, 1743, 1827 
Horses, p. 130 ; nrs. 40, 159, 2.58, 394, 
433, 448, 738, 1043, 107.5, 1151, 
11.59. 1.304, 1311, 1352, 1574, 1777, 
1778, 1814, 1926, 1969. See Mares 
Hospitality, chap. XII; nrs. 74, 520, 
1043, 1052 

Hosts. See Hospitality 
HoweU, James, p. 1 
Hsain, 676, 928 
ileum, the, 1974-9 
Hughes, T. P., p. 68 
Humiliation, 97, 606 
Humility, 1483, 1814 
Hump, a camel's, 1510 
Hunger, 175, 296, 350, 460, 634, 900, 
952, 965, 997, 1000, 1009, 1025, 
1033, 1034, 1061, 1066, 1133, 1610, 
1642, 1643, 1645, 1650-2, 1657, 
1963 
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Hunting, 1172, 1257, 1322, 1543, 1586 
Hurgronjo, C. Snouck, p. 44 
Hurry. See Haste. 

Husbands, curses of, 1490. See 
Marriage 

Hyenas, 1148, 1521, 1824, 1993 
Hyperbole, pp. 2, 16, 17 
Hypocrisy, 19, 334-6, 578, 759, 1167, 
1518, 1569, 1570, 1621 


Idleness, chap. VIII passim. See 
Laziness 

Ignorance, 314, 605, 1277, 1581, 
1746, 1747, 1763-72, 1988 
Illiterate people, 1746, 1766, 1767 
Illness. See Sickness 
Imam, 1538 
imdn, or faith, p. 280 
Impatience. See Patience 
Imperative, omitted in a command, 
p. 10 ; lengthening of a vowel in 
an, pp. 39, 40; proverbs having 
the form of a categorical, p. 49 

sentences, pp. 4, 5, 7-10 ; used as 

substitutes for a conditional clause, 
pp. 4, 8 ; for a concessive clause, 
pp. 4, 8 

Imprisonment, pp. 87, 128 ; nrs. 198, 
401, 705, 1187, 1262, 1263, 1288, 
1381, 1574. See Prison and 

prisoners 

Impudence, 711, 712, 1272, 1354, 1484 
Inanimate objects, personification of, 
pp. 13, 14 
Incest, 137-41, 157 
Indecency, pp. 52, 80, 247, 248 ; nrs. 

1405-9 
India, 1617 

Industry, chap. VIII passim ; p. 50 
Infidels, 461, 994, 1342 
Ingratitude, p. 55; nrs. 134, 276, 
1082, 1503, 1602-16 
Inheritance, 225, 226, 768, 971 
Innocence. See Guilt and innocence 


Inquisitiveness, 1708 
Insects, 1200. See special headings 
Instruction. See Teaching 
Insults, 212, 873, 1468-95, 1607 


Intellectual qualities, 1, 3, 314, 494, 
^ 1739-86 


Interference, p. 72; nrs. 211, 1125, 
1173, 1289, 1381, 1383-91 
Interruption, 1376-82 
Intervention, pp. 11, 63, 128, 233; 
nrs. 309, 310, 1281-93 


Intestines, 955, 979, 1874 
Intoxication, 181. See prunkardj aiyl 
drunkenness 
Invitation, 113*1; 

Invocations, 426, 568, 623, 913, 1260, 
1455, 1456, 1519, 1572, 1667, 1723, 
1835, 1838, 1840, 1841, 1847, 1848, 

1850, 1853, 1854, 1856, 1857, 1943, 
1972 1977 

Iron, 47f, 658, 1189, 1273, 1468 
Irony, pp. 17, 18 ; nrs. 118, 499, 672, 
688, 809, 818, 875, 1006, 1092, 
1101, 1157, 1503, 1538, 1565 
Islam, the meaning of the word, 
p. 240 

Itch, 151, 582, 1441 

Iteration. See Repetition of words 

Jackals, 15, 131, 155, 194, 218, 350, 
414, 418, 614, 726, 790, 889, 1144, 
1168, 1183, 1358, 1589, 1687, 1711, 
1763, 1779 

Januarv, 1909-18, 1961-70. SeeLidli 
Jbala, pp. 33, 41, 81, 86, 128, 133; 

nrs. 493-5. See special headings 
Jbcl 1&-Hbib, the, pp. 77, 128 ; 
nrs. 508, 509 

Jerusalem, the temple of, 138 
Jewesses, 10, 124 
Jewish proverbs, pp. 45-7 
Jews, pp. 130, 131, 260 ; nrs. 10, 202, 
465, 467-76, 972, 1067, 1197, 1460, 
1588, 1607 

Jniin (jinn), pp, 65, 67, 68, 132, 250, 
280, 281, 320 ; nrs. 22, 405, 1133, 
1429 

Jocular proverbs, p. 12 
Joking, p. 277 ; nrs. 779, 1628-31 
Jonah. See Yunes 
Joy and rejoicing, 595, 938, 1245, 
1672, 1801-3, 1819, 1838, 1842, 

1851, 1868, 1877, 1895, 1909, 1910, 
1926, 1930, 1965, 1967, 1980 

Judges, 377, 454, 1454, 1455, 1762 
July, p. 313 ; nr. 1934. See Smaim 
Jumada 'l-Uhra, 1840 

'1-Ula, 1839 

Juno, 1933. See Midsummer 
Justice and injustice, 56, 548, 839, 
844, 846, 870, . 1242, 1762. iSfee 
Guilt and innocence. Officials, 
Punishment, Retribution 

Ka*bah, the, 137, 139 
Kdlimdh. See Creed 
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Kejly, James, , pp. 42, 51 
J^eskeit. See iSek^ 

Keys, 98, 1318, 1653 
Kids, p. 88 ; nrs. 188, 1976, 1976 
Killing, pp. 174, 281, 322 ; nrs. 102, 
186, 385, 418, 436, 460, 492, 502, 679, 
1066, 1083, 1172-^, 1288, 1333, 
1421, 1426, 1465, 1466, 1579, 1618, 
1918 • 

Kindred. See Family 

Kings, 1354. See Sultans 

Kissing, fl2, 851, 880, 1719, 1733 

Kites, 681 

Knees, 1616 

Knives, 1443, 1491 

Knocking at the door, 1474, 1475, 
1692 

Knots, 653* 

Koran, j.he, pp. 51, 188, 194, 240, 280, 
^302; nrs. 947, 1707, 1748 
Kfta, 1416 . 


Ladders, 1565 
Ladles, 539 * 

Lambs, 188, 1446, 1877, 1975. 1976 ; 
meat of, 48 

Lameness, 53. 54, 665, 964, 1240, 
1351, 1729 
Ldmma^ 337 
Lamps, 642, 1201 
Land, owners of, 1995, 1996 
Landberg, Count 0., p. 42 
liane-Foolo, S., p. 65 
Language differences between the 
spoken and the literary, pp. 33-42, 
45. See Andjra, Arable dialects 
Lanterns, 392, 1425 
Laps, the parents', 203 
Laughter, 63, 64, 112, 308, 327, 470, 
635, 643, 779, 782, 1403, 1404, 
1450, 1.598, 1829 
Lawful, the, 1433, 1771 
laziness, 194, 201, 202, 382, 491, 573, 
687, 616, 620-31, 633-42, 1646, 
1772 

Learned men, 184, 248, 852, 1207, 
1489, 1628, 1738. 1767, 1760, 1767, 
1792 • 

Learning, 605, 009-11, 1760, 1756, 
1762, 1812 

Leathei; strings with which the soles 
of slippers are sewn, 1718 
Left hand, 1064 

Legs, 932, 933, 1215, 1564, 1792 


I^kkus, the river, 1650 
licnding. See Borrowing and lending 
Lentils, 1939 
l^^prosy, 140, 200, 582 
Letters, 574 (epistles), 783, 1525 
(characters) 

L 6 yi-Proven 5 al. E., pp. 41, 42, 47, 170 
Liali, the, 297, 751, 1680. 1892-1908 
Liars and lying. See Falsehood, 
truth, and truthfulness 
Liberality, 722, 1108 
Libertines, 1527 
Lice, .50, 637. 878, 1419, 1663 
Light, 1201, 1.306, 1535, 2(M)9 
Lightning, 1364 
Lionesses, 85, 1967 
Lions, 194, 227, 446, 528, 726, 1083, 
1148, 1426, 1508, 1.521, 1539, 1.585, 
1824 

Lips, 190, 334, 984, 1758 
Little Feast, the, p. .303 ; nr. 1846 
Littmann, E. See Singer 
Livelihood, 616, 617, 644, 785, 970, 
997, 1408, 1464, 15.34, 1840, 1943, 
2007 

Locusts, 1591, 1592 

Lodging, p. 270 ; nrs. .520, 1114, 1115. 

See Night, the, or nights 
Looking-glasses, 1509 
Love, pp. 81-3; nrs. 71, 72, 80, 85, 
335, 344, 378, 435, 508, 833-5, 
863, 864, 888 , 1128, 1249, 1499, 
1.506, 1804. See Friends 
Luck, good, 249, 250, 479, 673, 1019, 
1620, 1685, 1788, 1789, 18.56, 1897, 
1924; ill, 219, 1.50, 412, 576, 621, 
754, 756, 903, 905, 1019, 1192, 
1636, 1648, 1684, 1685, 1741, 1788, 
1790, 1791, 1994. See Omens 
Lucky people. See Luck, good 
Liideritz, H., pp. 47, 256 
Lying. See Falsehood, truth, and 
truthfulness 

Mabruk, Mabruka, 479 

Madness, 102, 199, 615 

Madrid, 1927 

Malaria, pp. 129, 130 

Malignant delight, 41, 727, 1638-4iL 

Mallets, 427, 719 

Maltese, 501 

Manslayers. See Killing 
Maori proverbs, p. 64 
Marble, 1321 

Marfais, W., pp. 22 , 35, 38, 40, 46 
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March, p. 313 ; nrs. 1074, 1679, 1908, 
1918, 1921-5, 1974-9 
Mares, p. 88 ; nrs. 41 , 176, 448, 1907 
Markot-placos and markets, 130, 520, 
621, 709, 785, 1078, 1142, 1196, 
1383, 1384, 1546, 1683, 1691, 1775 
Marr&ksh, 499 

Marriage, pp. 52, 53, 68-80 ; nrs. 
22-99, 165, 169, 364, 509, 576, 943, 
1149, 1738. See Family, Husbands, 
Wives 

Marshes, 686, 1124, 1729 
Masters, 831, 983, 1543. 1552, 1612. 

See Work and workmen 
Masturbation, 157, 158 
Matches, 1395 
Mats, 35 

Matthews, A. N., 68 
Mauthner, F., p. 49 
May, p. 305; nrs. 1930-2, 1946-8 
Mcakin, Ihidgett, p. 47 
Meal, a common, laying restraints on 
those who partake of it, pp. 103 -4 ; 
nrs. 268, 269, 1128 
Measures, 1681. See Mndd, Sdhfa 
Measuring, 790, 1779, 1780;’ of corn 
or pulse, pp. 320, 321 
Meat, 573, 1060, 1108, 1353, 1705, 
1845. See Flesh 

Mecca, 093 ; proverbs from, p. 44 ; 
the direction of, p. 321, nrs. 1313, 
2013. See Pilgrimage 
Meddlers. See Interference 
Medieval proverbs, pp. 46, 47 
Melons, 1935, 2009 
Melting, 1494 

pots, 424 

Mending of clothes, 876, 936 
Merchants, 1023, 1598, 1634. See 
Commerce 

Morey, 59, 837, 1035, 1 143, 1266, 1269; 
God's, 2, 59, 568, 1017, 1116, 1262, 
1266, 1348, 1748, 1835 
Merit, p. 30i ; nrs. 135, 1002, 1519 
Mcs'ud, 1520 

Metaphor, pp. 1, 2, 5, 9, 12-16, 55 
764, 1392, 1446 

Mice, 237, 265, 323, 500, 501, 529, 610, 
( 1105, 1155, 1333, 1585, 1656, 1785, 
1830, 2001 
Midsummer, 1983 

Milk, p. 270; nrs. 281, 362, 1013, 
1929, 1977; sow's, 1444. See 
Buttermilk 
pots, 1929 


Mills, 551, 660, 977 
Minarets, 1462, 1783, 1784 
MUhkat, p. 68 

Mnazih p. 313; nrs. 1887, 1972, 
1973 ; various, mentioned by name, 
1944-71 

Monday, 1858, 1910, 1990, 1991 
Money, 402, 502, 557, 564, 673, 1015, 
1201, ]f202, 1684, 1886, 1^27. See 
Beggars and beggary. Buying and 
soiling. Fils, Mil^qdl, MhAna, 
Poverty and wealth. Wages * 

bags, 922 

boxes, 98, 944, 1867 

Monkeys, p. 88 ; nrs. 609, 782, 1129, 
1956'; 1959 

Months, the, of the Muhammadan 
year, .554, 594, 1835-48, see- special 
headings ; of the Julian calendar, 
l$)09-43, see special headingff ; 
** exquisite " or blessed, 1849, see 
])u '1-I Iijjah, Bu '1-Qa'dah, Mubar- 
ram, tiajab • 

Moon, the, 434, 1371 , 

Moonlight, 1425 

Moorish proyorbs, published by earlier 
writers, p. 47 

Morning, the, 370, 637-9, 686, 970, 
978, 1156, 1687, 1688, 1690, 1691, 
1800, 2012 

Moses. See Sidna Mfisa 
Mosques, pp. 270, 280 ; nr. 1480 
Mothers, p. 66 ; nrs. 93, 130, 137, 157, 
187, 196, 233, 242, 286, 690, 858, 
87.5, 1351, 1388, 1758; step-, 
207, 208. See Parents 
in-law, 99 

Motive, one sentence expressing the, 
for another, pp. 8, 10 
Mountains, 706 
Mourners, 986, 1387 
Moustache, the, 712, 809, 1482 
Mouth, the, 38, 112, 177, 327, 625, 
940, 1047, 1276, 1314, 1515, 1516, 
1544, 1.561, 1564, 163.5, 1689, 1719, 
1759, 1776. See Evil mouth 
Mouthful, a, of food, 1660 
Mowers, 590 
Mud, 1517, 1580, 1941 
Muddy 641, 660, 11^4 
Muhammad, the Prophet, pp. 65, 66, 
68, 212, 280, 281, 302 ; nrs. 299, 
310, 1067, 1837, 1858 
Muhammadan culture, Moorish pro- 
yorbs reflections of the, p. 51 
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Jkfuhammadan traditions, pp. 47, 51, 
• 06,68.89,^40, 270 

year, tho. Months, the, of 
the Muhammadan year 
Muhammadans, p. 280 ; nrs. L52, 386, 
460, 461 , 463, 465, 469-71, 174, 1489 
Muh^mmed l-QAisi, 441 
Miiharram, p. 303 ; nrs. 1835, 1851 
Mules, p. 68; nrs. 251, 370 
Muleteers, 727, 1639 
Mullets, red, 259 
Mdlud, the, p. 303 ; nr. 1837 
Mizim, 596, 597, 769, 826, 853 
Mv}d8&m, or lesser feasts, 1850-6 

Nails, 1125, 1791. SeA Finger-nails 
Nakedneis, 205, 240, 279, 714, 730, 
904, 929, 1020, 1061, 1191, 1643 
National eharaotcristics, proverbs as 
^ expressive of, pp. 48, 49, 51, 52 
Nature, sense of, 1834. See Character 
Neck, the, 18, 789, 1142 ; tho nape 
of, 453, 629, 1497, 1506, KOO 
Needles, 10!$, 1208 
NeJJdr, 1601 

Negresses, 9, 60, 61, 419, 485, 486, 
1006 

Negroes, 63, 64, 67, 160, 230, 477-87 
Neighbours, 262-80, 525, 5.12, 665, 
817, 885, 1004, 1106, 1185, 1197, 
1503, 1605, 1676 
Nephews, 180, 213 
Nets, 156, 886, 1443, 1467, 1671 
Nettles, 136 
New things, 341, 342 

Year's Day, 1909-16 

Nieces, 141, 180 

Niggardliness or stinginess, p. 53; 
nrs. 484, 927, 953-«, 963, 991, 992, 
1041-57, 1067, 1068, 1132. iSee 
Grudgo 

Night, the, or nights, 28, 352, 370, 
392, 422, 642, 643, 727, 742, 1156, 
1328, 1355, 1542, 1619, 1637, 1800, 
1929 ; staying, in a place, p. 211, 
nrs. 131, 381, 560, 665, 686, 817, 
914, 1026, 1060, 1068, 1096, 1118, 
1119, 1123, 1124, 1129, 1130, 1132, 
1133, 1273, 1378,*1379, 1407, 1468, 
1819. See Lodging 
Nightingales, 1401 
NUan, 19V8, 1980-2_ 

Noah. See Sfdna Ndh 
November, p. 305 ; nrs. 1941, 1949-54 
Numbers, odd, 1997 


Oaths, pp. 12, 61, 66, 269-71 ; nrs. 5, 
234, 400, 496, 701, 1426, 1571-5, 
1631 

Obedience or disobediciicc, 44, 83, 
481, 691, 699, 700, 732 
Obstinacy, 480 
Ochre, 17.58 
October, 1939, 1940 
Odour, 361 , 396, 571 , 1 179, 1 309, 1339, 
1486, 1522 

Officials, cliap. W ; nrs. 878, 879, 
1157, 1162, 1171, 1174, 1175, 1179- 
81, 1189, 1190, 1284, 1293, 1415, 
1485, 1.544. See Government 
Oil, 723, 1471, 1861 
lamps, 1201 

Old age, p. 44 ; nrs. 15- 21, .579, 609, 
1483, 17.52, 17.55, 1812, 1813 

men, pp. 44, 67, 68 ; nrs. 1356-0 

things, 341, 342. 599, 1382, 1906 

women, 7. 17 -21,48-51, 60, .364, 

1196, 1.584, 1813, 19.56 
Oleanders, 117, 7.55, 1370 
Olives, 1862 
Olive trees, 507 
Omens, 1686-91, 1909 15 
One-eyed people, 884, 1351 
Onions, 4(H, 502, 732, 1247 
Oldening, 1722 

Opportunity, 1083. See Chance 
Oppression, 436-9 
Oranges, 463, 1905, 2008 
Orchards, 64.5, 834, 1193 
Orphans, 683, 684, 1193- 5, 10.30 
Otto, A., p. 46 
Oven-boys, 1.346 
Ovens, 1515, 1.544 
Ovorbearingness. See Arrogance 
Overwork, 644-51 
Owls, 1.56, 1.592 
Oxen. See Bullocks 

Pack-animals, 31, 630 

saddles, 30, 1.362, 1478, 1814 

Pain, 10, 1190, 1386, 1.524 
Palmetto, 23, 444, 709, 829, 982 

bags, 362, 948 

cords, 940, 1151 

trays, 1 126 

Palm-trees, 827 
Panders, 1015 

Panniers, of fish, 396, 1179 ; of dies, 
429, 572, 1305 

Paradiso, p. 68 ; nrs. 88, 445 
Paradoxy, p. 2 
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ParallcliBin of successive sentences or 
between the principal and the 
subordinate clause of the same 
sentence, pp. 2, 22 ; of strongly 
contrasted words, see Antithesis 
Parents, ehap. Ill passim ; pp. 75, 
76; nrs. 943, 1017, 1495, 1855; 
blessings of, see Blessings ; curses 
of, see Curses. See Fathers, Mothers 
Partnership, 79, 737, 747, 783, 784, 
825, 1013, 1079, 1149, 1291 
Partridges, 1643, 1974 
Patience, pp. 51, 53, 240; nrs. 618, 
986, 1065, 1281, 1316-36, 1387, 1785 
Pauses, pp. 25-7, 29, 31, 32 
Pawning, 620, 691 

Peace, 1226, 1245, 1809. Quietness 
or rest 

Peaches, 680, 1292 
Peas, 1930 

Pederasty. See Homosexual inter- 
course 

Pegs, 427, 719 
Pennyroyal, 960, 1583, 1931 
Pens (cattle-), 458, 1921 
Periods, sayings relating to certain 
periods, 1835-1983. See special 
headings 

Perjury. See Oaths 
Personification, pp. 2, 13-1 5 
Pessimism, pt). 55—7 
Physicians, 14, 105, 953, 1524, 1727, 
1763-6 

Pigeons, p. 88 ; nrs. 48, 506, 1400, 
1771. See Ring-doves 
Pigs, 1413, 1770. See Sows, Wild- 
boars 

Pilgrimage, pp. 130, 194, 237, 238; 
nrs. 174, 993, 1315 

Pillars, 106, 907, 1479 ; the, of 
religion," see Religion 
Pillows, 283 
Pincers, 1815 
Pipping, R., p. 21 
Pitch, 642 
Pitchers, 1896 
Pits, 1237 

Pity, 651, 837, 1176, 1251, 1270 
Plague, the, 420, 895 
Pl&nting, 744, 745, 755, 1074, 1339, 
1679, 1780, 1781, 1885, 1899, 1900, 
1925, 1987, 1088, 2007 
Plants, 241 

Plav on words. See Puns 
Playing, 224, 508, 1439, 1482, 1826, 


1842 ; on a tambourine, 116, 109] 
See Gamblers 

plain flAg | Qim 

Ploughing,* 359, 491, 620, 662, 768, 
891, 923, 1074, 1075, 1917, 1939, 
1944, 1946, 1971, 1987, 1989, 1990, 
1992-4, 1997-2001 

seasons, 1074, 1076, 1917, 1939 

Ploughmen, 595, 737, 1178; 1464, 
1944, 1989, 1998 
Plough-points, 620 
Ploughs, 1769 

Pockets, 825, 889, 988, 1298 
Poison, 17, 380, 1979 
Politeness, pp. 61, 62 ; nr. 926. See 
Propriety passim 
Polygamy, p. 80 ; nrs. 96-8 
Ponds, 1948 
Pools, 1449 
Porridge, 1098 
Potatoes, 1160 

Pots, earthenware, 242, 460, 718 
Poverty cand wealth, chap. X ; pp. 
55-7, 96 ; nrs. 35-8, 56, ^0, 140, 
148, 167, 168, 223, 557, 650, 730, 
780, 809, 1165, >1192, 1193, 1413, 
1594-60, 1616, 1620, 1665, 1666, 
1768, 1910, 1972. See Beggars and 
beggary, destitution 
Praise, p. 277 ; nrs. 308, 393, 618, 
876, 1114, 1115, 1299, 1501, 1627, 
1715, 1866 ; self-, .^ee Boasting 
Praver, pp. 51, 129, 130, 194, 237; 
nrs. 79, 881, 1312-14, 1538, 1855 ; 
the evening, 1940 
Precipices, 1614 
Pregnancy, 1959 

I’rescnts, a misfortune, 1027 ; guests 
bringing, 1121. See Charitableness 
or charity 

Pride, 710, 928, 1025, 1026, 1156, 
1175. See Arrogance 
Prison and prisoners, 381, 763, 1041, 
1284. See Imprisonment 
Prodigality, 938-47, 972, 1019 
Promises, • 817, 1080. 1127, 1557, 
1.561-5, 1798. Faith 
Propriety, 51 ; nrs. 246, 1337-1409 
Prostitutes. 122^ 126, 128-33, 820, 
826, 1202, 1453, 1492 ; boy, p. 86, 
nr. 149 

Proteges, 1567. See Refugees „ 
Provisions, 521, 728, 1949, 1950 
Prudence, 1664-1738 
Pruning, 1899, 1901, 1903 
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Pubes, the, 223 

€^u\ae, meiiBunng of, pp. 320, 321 
Pumpkins, 207, J398, 1963 
Punishment, 387, 696, 1232, 1261-5, 
1287, 1462 ; sent by God, 127, 
436-40, 1195; of children, 186, 
187, 196-200, 204, 205, 1208. See 
chap. V, Retribution jHiesim 
Puns, pp. 2, 22, 23 
Pus, 1468 * 

rina, the, 4 

uarrel or fighting, pp. 72, 95, 322 ; 
nrs. 6-11, 68, 86, 88, 94, 211, 227, 
258, 267, 333. 347, 374, 397, 401, 
425, 429-31 . 458, 505, 663, 707, 7 10, 
784, 815, 1090, 1202, 12.58, 1290, 
1291, !390, 1417-20, 1423, 1458, 
1464, 1471, 1481, 1485, 170i, 1713, 
1735, 1823, 1824 

^Quarrelsome people, 375, 376, 1483, 
1486, 158(1 

Questions, p. 12 ^ 

Quicknc!Ss, 1325 

Quietness op rest, 84, 393, 578, 595, 
619, 647, 648, 659, 733, 1024, 1026, 
1051, 1484, 1628, 1672, 1699, 1716. 
See Peace 

Rabat, proverbs from, pp. 44, 45, 
47, 169 
Rabbits, 1158 
Rabi* 'l-Ahir, 1838 

'1-Awwal, 1837 

Rags, 254, 1888 

Rain, pp. 270, 317, 318; nrs. 2.32, 
882, 1127, 1782, 1864, 1869, 1874, 
1890-8, 1902, 1904, 1918, 1920, 
1921, 1926, 1927, 1932, 1933, 1939, 
1941, 1944, 1950, 1957, 1978, 1981, 
1982, 1987 
Raisins, 687, 1366 

Rajab, p. 303 ; nrs.* 1841, 1852, 1853 
Ramadan, pp. 53, 194, 237, 238, 
302, 303; nrs. 554, 1540, 1601, 
1843-5, 1855 

Rascals, 206,366,370, 642, 1011, 1231, 
1358, 1442, 1453, 1467, 1526, 1602 
Rattray, R. S., pp> A3, 44 
Ravens, 1551, lj565 
Razors, p. 129 
Reading, J85, 574, 923, 1751 
Road^-made things, 787, 854 
Reapers and reaping, 1211, 1212, 
1226, 1991 


Rebels, 416, 518. See chap. V passim 
Refugees, pp. 51, 212 
Refusal, of a request, pp. 61, 62, 
195, 196 ; nrs. 595, 966-86, 1053. 
1064-78, 1287-89, 1292, 1716; of 
accepting a gift, 977, 1029 ; of 
partaking of food, 1111, 1135 
Relative clauses, p. 3 
Relatives, 349, 1194, 1 197, 1724, 1857. 
See Family 

Religion, p. 65; nrs. 1, .523, 524, 
881, l(i62; “the pillars of," 

pp. 194, 237, 238 

Religious fraternities. See Fra- 
ternities 

law. the, 30. 783, 844, 1199. 1525 

Rcpontanco. 801-3, 1139, 1216, 

1233, 1245, 1273, 1323, 1698, 1714 
Repetition of words, pp. 18-22 
Reproach. See Disapproval or 
n^proach 

Resentment, 1274-6. See Anger, 
Retaliation 

Resignation, pp. 51, 53, 240. See 
Patience 

Respect, 452, 453, 515, 729, 1024, 
1252, 1283, 135.5-7, 1481, 1501, 
1504, 1677, 1734 
Rest. See Quietness or rest 
Resurrection, p. 65 ; nrs. 22, 465 
Retaliation, p. .50 ; nrs. 1248-58. 
See Revenge 

Retribution, 1173, 1210-65 
Revenge, 1196, 12.50, 1421, 1465, 
1466 

Reward. See Retribution 
Rhdna, 218 

Rhythm, pp. 2, 26, 30-2, 45 
Ribs, 487, 973. 

Riding, 257, 258, 275, 432, 738, 1243, 
1311, 1332, 1352, 1414, 1477, 1816. 
See Horsemen 

Rifians, pp. 130, 196 ; nr. 502 
Right hand, the, 1064 
Rime, pp. 2, 23-7, 32, 40, 45 
Ring-doves, 372 
Rings, 929, 1.596, 1597 
Rivers, p. 84; nrs. 462, 561, 685, 
1008, 1152, 1285, 1421, 1514, 1539, 
1710, 1780 • 

Rivulets, 1514. See Streams, Water- 
courses 

Roads, p. 270; nrs. 271, 561, 679, 
858, 1065, 1684 

Robbery or theft, chap. XIII ; p. 
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320 ; 89. 90, 199, 2i3, 27i, 373, 402, 
m, 641, 706, 720, 831, 865-7, 
908, 963, 1102, 1104, 1106, 1107, 
1126, 1267, 1333, 1364, 1440, 1441, 
1649, 1566, 1684, 1639, 1784 
Roman proverbs, pp. 46, 48 
Roofs, 133, 247, 743, 1813 
Rooms, 799, 1861 

Ropes, 261, 603, 829, 9-10, 1161, 
1422, 1726 
Rosaries, 19 
Roses, 232, 233, 1904 
Rubbing, 1162, 1486 
Rubies, 543 
Rugs, 922 
Russell, Lord, p. 1 

Sacrilege, 1480 

Saddles, riding-, p. 130 ; pack-, jfee 
Paek-saddlcs 
Saddling horses, 1778 
Safar, 1836 

Safety, 641, 558-61, 619, 1333 
Saffron, 857 
Sahara, the, 1107 
Sdkfa, 660 

i^aints, pp. 260, 270, 280 ; nrs. 204, 
270, 393, 1116, 1573, 1574, 1733 
Salli, 1398 

Salt, 84, 478, 538, 1186, 1303, 1565 
Sarcasm, pp. 12, 57-60 
Sardines, 36, 259 

Satiation, 460, 634, 753, 900, 965, 
1029, 1033, 1034, 1061, 1380, 1644, 
1652 

Saturday, 1915, 1994 
Saucepans, 1050 

Saving, 941, 943, 948-51. See Thrift 
Saws, 272 
Scales, 816 

Schoolmasters, 186, 187 
Scissors, 1509 

Scottish proverbs, pp. 42, 51 
Scratching, 6, 214, 302, 666, 668, 
701, 713, 1140, 1162, 1330, 1441, 
1832 

Scribes, pp. 195, 280, 320 ; nrs. 923, 
1746, 1748, 1757 
Sdfq, See Dowry 

&a, the, 166, 406, 638, 553, 670, 
760, 786, 868, 1653, 1767 

gulls, 103 

water, 1023, 1070 

Seasons, the four, p. 306. See 
special headings 


Secrecy, pp. 195, 200; nrs. 728. 
1030, 1031, 1632-4, €f640, 1183;' 
1696, 1819, 1821. See Silence ‘ 
Seduction, 1243 

Seeking, 409, 590, 896, 1213, 1816 
Seiler, F., pp. 2, 47, 48, 52, 65 
SeksH, 67, 623, 663, 829, 910, 993 
Selling. iS^ee Buying and selling 
Semolina, ^56, 1310 
Separation, 332, 333, 337, 345-47, 
760 

September, 1937, 1938 
Servants, chap. Vlll passim; nrs. 

106, 196, 1089, 1543, 1552 
Seven, pp. 84, 174, 303, 317, 318 ; 

nrs. 424, 616, 1803 
Sexual intercourse, pp. 82-8 ; nrs. 
50, 93 

Sha'ban, p. 303 ; nrs. 1842, 1864 
Shade, the, 855 t. 

Shame. See Bashfulncss and shame 
Shamelessness, 381, 482, 831, 938, 
134.5-7-, 1470, 1498 
Shaving, 695, 1113, 1157, 1307. See 
Barbers 

cups, 1157 

Shawen, 489, 490 
Shawwal, 1846 
Shearing of sheep, 771 
Sheaving of wheat, 1948 
Sheep, 43, 414, 674, 771, 879, 971, 
1008, 1144, 1216, 1418, 1877, 1948. 
See Kwes, Lambs 
Sheikhs. See Officials 
Shepherds, 350, 414, 1168, 1464 
Shereefas, p. 66 ; nr. 1738 
Shercefs, pp. 66, 260, 261, 320 ; nrs. 

248, 852, 984, 1480 
Ships. See Vessels 
Shirts, 670 
Shlub, 775, 1007 
Shoes, 699 

Shops, 129, 520, 786, 1458 
Shot, p. 302 ; nrs. 1540, 1541, 1846 
Short men, 1590 
women, 58 

Shortness of proverbs, pp. 1, 10, 16, 
32, 33, 46 

Shoulders, lll],«18ll 
Shrines. See Saints* 

Sickles, 1643 

Sickness, pp. 96, 129, 130, 1260i; nrs. 
60, 106, 124, 666, 680, 899, 963, 
967, 1072, 1092, 1269, 1287, 1292, 
1300, 1366, 1652, 1646, 1763-6, 
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% 1792, 1874. 1875, 1878, 1879, 1883, 
m4, 189171934, 1942, 1954, 1973, 
2008, 2013 
Sidna Musa, 472 

N6b, 131 

Sieves, 1467 

Silence, 1368, 1369, 1372, 1373, 1392, 
169751710 

Silk, 1452, 1476 • 

Silver, 388, 869, 877, 954, 1315 
Simile, pp. 15, 16 
gSneerity, 720, 1217, 1518 
Singer, A. P. (-Littmann, K.), pp. 
83, 96, 101, 122, 140, 144, 187, 
227, 229, 256 

Singers and singing, p. 260 ; nrs. 
1374, 1401 

Sisters, 138, 409, 1323 
Sixteen, 23 
^ixty, 709 

Skin, 495, 1762, 1920. See Burning 

bags, 333, 1200, 1552 

Sky, the*, p. 270 ; nrs. 644, ({68, 1416, 
1463, 161U 1890, 1954 
Slander, p. 67 ; nrs. 278, 442, 748, 
749, 1516-20, 1531 
Slaughter, 313, 574, 697 
Slaves, 250, 454, 479, 965, 1044, 
1479 

Sleep, 5, 32, 35, 283, 351, 381, 467, 
636, 640-2, 649, 914, 1095, 1221, 
1229, 1378, 1429, 1687, 1688, 1953 
Sleepiness, 1095 

Sleeves, 6 uttering of the, 921, 1052 
Slippers, 519, 1596, 1718 
Slowness, p. 240 ; nrs. 73, 1325, 1331 
Stnaim, the, 1877-81, 1892 
Smallpox, 155 
Smile, 924 
Smoking, 996 
Snails, 24, 857 
Snake-charmers, 333 
Snakes, 333, 410, 549, 1151, 1221, 
1400, 1422, 1656, 1664, 1822, 1823, 
1966 

Snow, 1974 
Snuff-boxes, 86 
Soap, 595, 1269, 16^2 
Sodomy. See .Homosexual inter- 
course 

Solanum8,.259 
SoldieA, 1574 

Sons, pp. 67, 90 ; nrs. 162, 166, 
181-8, 193-203, 209, 233, 235-7, 
241, 243, 248-50, 253, 611, 612, 


614, 642, 651, 666, 1199-1202, 
1289, 1599, 1648; step-, 207, 208, 
. 580 ; foster-, 1203. See Children 

in-law, p. 79 

Sores, 1512, 2000 

Sorrow or sadness, 198, 585, 1749, 
1803. See Dissatisfaction 
Sourness, 1621 

Sowing, 1074, 1212, 1226, 1233, 1338, 
1679, 1901, 1908, 1917, 1933, 1939, 
1940, 1945, 1946, 1949, 1971, 1991, 
2001. See Ploughing 
Sows, p. 88 ; nr. 1444 
Spanish proverbs, p. 47 
Sparrow-hawks, 1489 
Speech, bad, 200, 212, 304, 380, 389, 
428, 708, 873, 1209, 1240, 1255, 
1272, 1369, 1457, 1468-1520, 1605, 
see Ingratitude, Slander ; propriety 
of, 1348-82 ; beautiful, 1758, 
1759 

Spices, 1844. See Saffron 
Spider-webs, 947 
Spies, 1709 
Spikenards, 755 
Spinning, 661, 1361 
Spits, 465 
Spitting, 5, 871 
Spittle, 1329 

Spoiling, people or dogs, 711, 712 
Spoken words, bringing about their 
own realization, p. 61, sec Blessings, 
Curses, Oaths ; communicating 
evil, see Evil mouth 
Spoons, 231, 539, 1091 
Spring, p. 305 ; nrs. 620, 1865-9 
Springs, 926 

Stabbing, 382, 1468, 1649 
Stables, 394, 1075, 1969 
Staircases, 1310 
Starlings, 818 
Stars, 352, 4.34, 900 
Starvation, 264, 1086, 1871, 1875, 
1890, 2006 

Steamer for the making of seksH, 
910 

Steel, 428 

Step-children, 207, 208, 580 

mothers, 207, 208 « 

Sterility, p. 281 ; nr. 61 
Stimulation, 573, 1886 
Stinginess. See Niggardliness or 
stinginess 

Stomach, 277, 657, 732, 752, 766, 
780, 1025, 1180, 1207, 1642 
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iStomach-achc, 648, 956, 973, 1082, 
1603, 1637, 1644, 1817, 2009 
Stones, 289, r>46, 754, 1434, 1754 
Storks, 1591 

Strangers, 41, 331, 730, 1695. /See 
Hospitality, Travelling 
Strangling, 1476, 1726 
Straw, 336, 733, 954, 1054 
Strawberry trees, 447 
StnMiins, 1710. See Rivulets, Water- 
courses 
Streets, 1244 

Stumbling, p. 45 ; ns. 1686 
Supr, 1758 
Suicide, p. 247 
Sultans, 529, 892, 1996 
Summer, p. 305; nrs. 751, 1120, 
1127, 1182, 1865, 1870-81 
Sun, the, ]>. 302 ; nr. 210 
Sunday, 483, 1909, 1990 
Sunshine, 8.55, 1877, 1892 
Superiors, 1354 

Supper, 113, 647, 649, 665, 817, 
9.5.5, llb-O, 1.309, 1641, 1772 
Sus, natives of, 497, 498. See Aglu 
Suspiciousness, 1441 
Swallowing without chewing, 909, 
1651 

Sweating, 1589 

Sweetmeats, 1366 

Sweetness, 1046, 1.363, 1796, 1810 

Swiftness, 749 

Swimming, 7.50 

Swords, 329, 382 

Syrian proverbs, p. 42 

Tables, 256, 449, 450, 718, 1125 
Tafilelt, .500, 1551 
Tdijor, 256 

Tails, 424, 693, 1030, 1823 
Talel^arers, 13, 1394 
'ralkativeness, 1392-1400, 1693 
Tall men, 1590 
women, .57 

Tallqvist, K. L., pp. 67, 83, 96, 106, 
140, 145, 187, 268, 283, 290 
Tambourines, 116, 126, 495, 1091 
Tangier, .504, 505, 1437 ; differences 
^between the dialects of Andjra 
and, pp. vii, 34-9, 41, 42 ; proverbs 
from, pp. 33, 46, 48, and passim 
Tanneries, 706 
Tar, 547, 1024, 1948 
Tartar, 87 

Taxes, collector of, 985 


Tea, 1288 < ' » f 

drinking, 1819, 1844 

pots, 78 

Teachers and teaching, 186, 187, 189, 
748-50, 1612, 621, 1772. See 
Kducation 

Tears. See Weeping 
Teeth, 167. 535, 1026, 14.50} 1722, 
1963; canine, 1329, 1760; molar, 
1815 

Temporal clauses, pp. 3, 4 
'resticles, 473, 494 
Tethers, 159 

Theft. tSse Robbery or theft 
'rhinness, 901, 19.56 
Thirst, 999, 1000 
Thorns, 233, 694, 1234, 1.3.38, 1470 
Thought, bringing about tho^ event 
thought of, p. 61 
Threads, 321, 1254 
Three, pp. 212, 270, 281, 318; nrs. 

1249, .1263 
Threshing, 491 

floors, p. 1.30; nV. 68 

Thrift, p. 50 ; nrs. 930-7, 952. Se^ 
Saving 

Throat, the, 38, 1195, 1606 
Thunder, 1875, 1878, 1879, 1884, 
1934, 1954, 1960, 1961, 1977 
Thursday, 1852, 1913, 1990, 1992 
Time, 577, 949-51, 1413 
Tin, 388, 494 
Toil, 644, 1672, 1742 
Tongue, the, 85, 897, 1046, 1349, 
1472, 1637 

Tortoises, 16, 1330, 1662 
Towns-women, 239 
Traitors, 742, 1559, 1560. See 

Hctrayal 

Translation of proverbs, p. 3.3 
Transliteration, pp. vii, viii, 33 
Travelling, chap. VII ; p. 195 ; nrs. 

416, 663, 1333, 1744 
Trays, 78, 1126 

Trees, 802, 1859, 1903. See special 
headings 
Triha, 1826 
Trench, H. C., pi 1 
Trenches, 558, 1782 
Tribady, 151 

Tfrid, 67 • , 

Trousers, 493 

Truth and truthfulness. See False- 
hood, truth, and truthfulness 
Tuesday,- 1911, 1991 
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Turbans, 461. 1307, 1345 
Turley, 518 ’ 

Turnips, 955 
Tying, 1722 

Ugliness, 24, 117, 118, 244, 672 
Umbrellas, 855 
Unbeliof, 418. See Infidels 
Unclcanness, p. 280 ; nrs.^’l lSO, 1491 
Uncles, paternal, 45, 219, 847, 1107; 

maternal, 45, 63, 220, 230, 690, 

• 1893 

Unlucky people. See Luck, ill 
Uprightness, 313, 1220 
Uprooting, 744, 715, 748, 755 
Urination, 172, 1012, 1586, 1690 

9 

Value- judgments, pp. 2 -5 
VegctAbles, 1892, 1933. See special 
^ headings 
Veils, 26i, lt)06 

Vermin, p. 320 ; nrs. 23, 709. See 
specif headings 
VcBwds, 27, t69, 1492 
Veterinaries, 720, 1518 
Victors, 1242, 1271 
Vinegar, 455 
Vines, 1680, 1899-1902 
Visitors, 395, 943, 1110, 1110, 1117. 

See Ifospitality 
Viziers, 1455, 1996 
Voice, the, 1112, 1401, 1580 
Vowels, shortening of long, in the 
spoken language, p. 39 ; lengthen- 
ing of short, pp. 39, 40 ; variability 
of the quantity of, pp. 39, 40 ; 
difficulty in distinguishing between 
the presence or absence of, p. 40 ; 
variability of the quality of, pp. 
40, 41 ; contractions of, p. 41 
Vows, 5, 400, 701, 1426 

Wages, chap. VIII passim; nr. 1173 
Waistcoats, 125, 1968 
Waking up, 742, 1278, 1362, 1375, 
1429, 1478 

Walls, 208, 321, 425, 662, 909, 1002, 
1193, 1254 
Walnuts, 1577 , 

War, holy, 174 

Wargha, proverbs from the, p. 47 
Washerwomen, 595 
Washing of clothes, 926, 1416 

of hands, 1660, 1661 

Wasps, 1451 


Water, 29, 37, 86, 176, 234, 406, 
468, 600, 654, 808, 1022, 1023, 
1070, 1185, 1313, 1339, 1449, 1485, 
1611, 1632, 1808, 1890, 1964, 1986 ; 
the best of all alms, 999-1001 
Watercourses, 1767, 1915. See 

Rivulets, Streams 
Wtttorsellers, 297, 751, 1022, 1070 
Wazzan, 490 

Weapons, 122, 1 154, 1219, 1526, 1527, 
1827 

Weather, the, (change of, 399 ; and 
agriculture, 1859 2013 /was rw. See 
special headings 
Weavers, 77 1 

Weddings, 29, 971, 1076, 1101, 1125, 
1459 

Wednesday, 1912, 1991 
Weeping, 18, 69, 107, 214, 308, 350, 
368, 675, 903, 1073, 1168, 1188, 
1192, 1198, 1453, 1460, 1461, 
1829 

Weighing, 976 
Weights, false, 781, 816 
Wells, pp. Itl5, 196 ; nrs. 433, 540, 
592, 774, 1022, 1289, 1783, 1784, 
1938, 1942 

West wind, 1957, 1958 
Westerniarck, K., pp. 11, 61, 62, 65, 
67, 71-3, 75, 79, 82, 87, 90, 92, 
103, 104, 119, 132, 138, 143, 156, 

164, 179, 187, 191, 211, 212, 214, 

247, 248, 2i50, 259, 269, 271, 276, 

278, 284, 292, 302-4, 310, 317, 
318, 320, 321 

Wheat, 39, 175, 322, 551, 733, 844, 
918, 977, 1004, 1008, 1063, 1178, 
1211, 1338, 1846, 1862, 1870, 1913, 
1918, 1932, 1934, 1939, 1948, 2(H)2, 
2004 

Whitewash, 1099, 1574 

2tS'l 

Widows, 1 ). 320 ; nrs. 40, 59, 162 
Wild-boars, 507, 1757 
Wind, the, p. 317 ; nrs. 704, 882, 
1224, 1563, 1876, 1880, 1921, 1952, 
1961. See East wind. West wind 
Wine, drinking of, pp. 53, 280, 281 ; 
nrs. 1653-55, see Drunkards Ahd 
drunkenness; selling of, p. 280 
Wings, 103, 180, 323, 1827 
Wink, a, 481, 1746 

Winter, p. 305; nrs. 1120, 1845, 
1865, 1871, 1873, 1886-1908, 

1949-1970 
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Wisdom, 340, 415, 1171, 1702 

Wise people, 364, 893, 1745-7, 1776, 
.1782 

Wishes, compared with hope and 
despair, 1818 

Witchcraft, pp. 65, 79, 281 ; nrs. 
383, 622, 968, 1134, 1135, 1683, 
1983 

Witches, p. 281 

Witnesses, 267, 499, 1030, 1031, 1197, 
1454, 1553, 1566 

Wivei, 193, 875-7, 945, 1183, 1196, 
1490. iSee Marriage 

Wizards, 1663 

Women, pp. 51, 52, 65-8, 195, 248, 
260 ; nrs. 1-21, 239. 276, 510, 672, 
916, 943, 1057, J065, 1069, 1070, 
1076, 1293, 1336, 1374, 1375, 1425, 
1503, 1592, 1593, 11)05, 1613, 1691, 
1758, 1864, 1878; old, 7, 17-21, 
48-51, 60, 364, 1106, 1584, 1813, 
1956 ; white, 8, 61-3 ; black, see 
Negresses ; young, 46, 47 ; tall, 57 ; 
short, 58 ; neighbours, 276, 277, 
1503, 1605; Christian, p. 128. 
See special headings 

Wonders, 1402 

Wood, 118, 130, 192, 1203, 1507, 
1611, 1924, 1964, 1965 ; cutting of, 
1071, 1224, 1238, 1519 

Wool, 661, 798, 918, 956, 1417, 1418, 
1888 

Words. See Spoken w^ords 

Work, and workmen, chap. VlII; 
pp. 50, 56, 57, 70, 97 ; nrs. 174, 218, 


367, 368, 466, 537, 882, 883, 101^ 
1164, 1330, 1583, 1620*, 1839, UlOlC 
1957, 1985 

World, the, 990, 1435, 1798 • 

Worms, 468, 680, 1131, 1186, 1209, 
1292, 1303, 1522, 1860, 1951 
Worship, 523, 881, 992. See special 
headings. 

Wounding** and wounds, 193, 570, 
1003, 1145, 1259, 1365, 1469, 1498, 
1505, 1543, 1832, 1918. See 

Stabbing « 

Wrinkles, 51 
Writing, good, 1758 
Wrong-doing, 311, 1232-47, 1274, 
1279, 1391, 1430-53 


Yards, 565, 1078, 1919, 1920 
Year, a good or bad, p. 89’; nrs. 
832, 998, 1088, 1 859-6-4, 1893, 1984,' 
1897. 1898, 1911, 1912, 1978, 2010, 
2012. . See Abundance, Croi)s, 
Dearth 

Yeast, 47, 1076, 1917 • 

Young people, 1356-9 

women, 46, 47 

Youth, 579, 1752, 1754 
Yunes, 1426 


Zakat, or legal alms, pp. 194, 237, 
238 

Zarhfin, 16(M) 

Zydrit, 13, 534 
Zouave mules, 375 
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S(pne pres» opinions on Professor Edward Westcrniarch^s hook 
'^RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO in two volumes, 
published in 1926 by Messrs, Macmillan <& Co.y Ltd. 


Dr. A?C. Haddon, in Folk-Lore ; ** All Btudcnts of ‘ primitive ’ custom and 
belief must study this mifstcrly research whether they are more interested 
in these as exemplified amonj; living backward peoples or as surviving in 
folklore. It seems almost impertinent to praise anything written by 
Professor Wcstcrmarck, as ho has attained a supreme place as a field worker, 
as an interpreter of alien ideas, as an ethnologist in the broad sense of the 
term, and as a writer of clear, fluent English, but he must permit me to express 
my admiration for this very interesting and highly important book. ... It 
is safe to say that no other area has been more carefully studied or treated with 
such a breadth of outlook and width and depth of learning.*' 

Dr. K. B. Marett, in The Observer i **Dr. Westermarck’s career as aa 
^.anthropologist has been a triumphant paradox. As quite a young man, he*, 
leaped into fame as a master of ethnological theory. In his ripe maturity he^ 
figures aa an ethnographer . . . These masterly volumes, however, demonstrate^ 
that the ‘observer of real penetration is one whoso imagination has been^. 
awakened bcfprehaiid to the infinite possibilities latent in his subject. .... 
Vast, then, as is the array of solid facts here presented to the student, the> 
treatment is throughout inspired by a sense of the universal." 

Professor B. Malimowskt, in Nature : " To the student of Semitic language' < 
and culture, to the scholar interested in the traces of the Carthaginian, Roman, 
and Hellenistic influence in north-west Africa, to the general anthropologist 
and the sociologist interested in culture at the level of higher barbarism, these 
two volumes will bo an inexhaustible source of information and delight . . . 
What Westermarck has to say on magic and religion in his introductory chapter 
ought to bo read and considered by all students of the subject." 

Professor G. Elliot Smith, in The Sunday Times : "In the present work, 
which reveals in full measure the ripe judgment and wide knowledge we have 
learned to expect of the author, he discusstis, with a wealth of new and precise 
information, the beliefs and practices relating to influences chiefly productive 
of evil . . . and a variety of other magical influences, omens, and dreams. But 
the central theme of the treatise, which gives it a value and an interest of quite 
exceptional significance, is the full discussion of the idea of holiness. ... It 
would be impossible to summarize this encyclopaedia of fascinating information. 
But no one interested in the foundations of belief is likely to neglect this store- 
house of evidence and scholarly elucidation." 

Dr. W. J. Perry, in The Nation and Athemieum : " Dr. Westermarck has 
provided a quarry from which generations of workers will hew their raw 
material. The book^anks as one of the great permanent contributions to the 
subject, and it will form part of the abiding memorial to its author." • 
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